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PART I 


QUEER 

I 


CALLED 


Lesthwaite was not really popular at Sinburl, though he had his friouls, 
of course ; or, if not friends. ac<]uaintances, followers. Young men, ikw 
to Siam, were quite apt to follow him for a time, as he was always very 
nice to them, always ready to listen to their troubles, to give good ad\’ice, 
accept their drinks, win their money and sell them ponies. In fact, to 
one of them he had sold the same animal twice, first as a very shaggy 
Shan pony, not only hairy at the heel but hairy all over, and a month 
later, when it had been ” stolen.” ho sold it to him again, beautifully 
clipped, swept and garnished, and looking twice the horse it used to 
be. That was why it cost twice as much, the second time. 

And among the older men he had such companions as any good 
fellow has, any man who plays polo well ; shoots well ; cat«, drinks 
and tallcs well ; plays billiards and poker more than well, and is ready 
to bet with anyone, at any time, on anything. He was a man ver\’ well 
known throughout the length and breadth of Siam, and yet not e.xactly 
popular. ^ 

- Evori-one agreed that Mrs. Lesthwaite was too good for her husband,. 

John Lesthwaite quite agreed but expres,sed it slightly difterently 

She was too good altogether. U she hadn’t been quite so goc«l slic 

would have been a great deal better. As a wife, that is to say, for although 

she never dreamed of reproaching him, she was a living reproach to him 
and no dream about it. or. 


\\Trcn he returned from the Club a couple o£ hours late for dinner 
and in a condition that he would describe a.s slightly sozzled, there were 
no recrmimations. That was the annoying part of it. Had she Wiinu d 
out to him that, after waiting in a condition of annoyance and irritation 
lor a couple of hours, Iniriger had turned into sick faintness; that the 
dinner was spoilt ; that it was hopeless to try to keep Ching Li up to the 

that he had cooked ; that she loathed dinner within an hour of bed-time ■ 
he would have had excuse and reason for voluble and angrv r^lv He 
would have told her that women who nagged ought to be muzzled that 
^ s^ld needs a scold's bridle, that a wife with a grievance ougM to be 

y , ■ ^ who neA'er says a word ; who gix es 
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you nothing to go on, and simply won’t be the other party to a row ? 
No, it takes two to make a quarrel, and when one knows tliat one is in the 
wrong, it is rather deflating to have no more useful knowledge than that 
to stift'en one’s backbone and feed one's wrath. 

Nor if, in a slightly alcoholic gush of sudden honhomir and affection, 
he packed the car full of others like unto himself, and rolled up at the 
bungalow with half a dozen extra for dinner, did she utter one word of 
complaint that a simple little dinner for two should he turned into a dinner- 
parlv for eight at a minute’s notice. Not a word. It seemed that nothing 
could CN cr provoke the placid woman to wrath : not the use of a new clean 
curtain-end or a silk cushion for the wiping of dustj’ boots or an oily gun- 
barrel : not the .scarring and searing, with smouldering cigarette-ends, of 
the polished surface of a cherished piece of furniture brought out from 
Home ; not the throwing of stinking cigar-butts into the pretty flower 
Kowls ; not the opening and reading of her letters whenc\cr they fell into 
his bauds, though this was a thing she hated almost beyond bearing. It 
was not that he wasn’t perfectly welcome to read e\ery lettei she received ; 
not that she had any epistolary secret whatsoever ; but she did like to 
feel that her Home mail was hers, that a letter addressed to her was .some- 
tiling pri\ ate and personal, and that she might at least be allowed to o|kmi 


tliem lierself. . , ^ i i. 

Certainly it was ver)’ childish and foolish of her — as she freely admitted 

—to feel aniioved, hurt, disappointed, in some way cheated, when she 
fcMind her packk of letters from Home all ripped open and l\-ing scattered 
just where lie had dropped them beside his chair. 

Of course, there are silly people to whom the act of opening a Christmas 
or birth(la\- parcel gives almost as much pleasure as do the contents them- 
sc-hes ^'nd Marie Lesthwaite must have been one of those idiots, for an 
opened ami crumpled envelope and a letter of which the shcet.s wye iii the 
wrong order, was something, not exactly spoilt, but definitely damaged. 
She had once tried to make her husband understand this queer lyosyncrasv, 

th r stumble 

on something. Well. well, well ! So that’s it. it ? 

What ' Like to open the envelopes yourself ? Don t talk such damnea 
iK.nseu'se. You do?t want me to read your letters, and there s some good 

reason for it." 

So thereafter, no reproach, no complaint. 

A \erv foolish woman, one perceives— unless one takes the My^ that 
she was a \ erv wise one. realizing that the greatest of all human blessings 
is IVace aud’the worthiest of all human efforts the striving for Peace. 

Les; 

[mkindnesscs. his thoughtlessness aU ^ 
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once— so that when he anm.yul, ^]i^ap|HlinU■tl, irritaUd, angind, frus- 
trated or hurt her. )ic knew »|uite well that lie was doing so. Ho hiu w, l«a' 
example, that she loathed being called -Maria, v.ith tlic accent on the sec«'ii<l 
syllable, and by no other name than Maria did he ever address her. 

It is probably impossible f<ir people nu»rc fortunately sitiialid, l.i 
estimate the difficulty with which surh a man as John U-slhv,.ut-' lx.re 
the yoke of matrimony with so tire.iome a woman. A man rigliiroiisly 
angered might as well stand and address an impassioned harangue t<« his 
horse as to a woman wlio accepted it in meek .silence, or at anv rate in 
silence; for this unfortunate fellow liad a strong and abiding siispki..i, 
that his wife was not really meek. Not a hit of it. She was ccrtainlv no 
fool ; undeniably she was a w.iman of .spirit, she could deal witli a rcc<d- 
citrant servant as well and firmly as he himself could do. and in the eiv.- 
and take of social intercourse at the Club .she could hold her own." In 
ms own idiom, she took iiotliing from anylHidy. I'rom anybody but liimsi If 
that IS to say. But from him she took anything, stood anything, 
anything and everything. And it was most damnably annoying.' Ih.w 
a good row would have cleared the air. How easily he could have siiont. d 
her down, put her m the wrong, routed ami defeated her completc)^• 
But you cannot defeat an enemy who won’t tight. And you cannot m.ila- 
an enemy of a person who won't l)c inimical 

How successfully lie could have dehndul liimsclf every time But 

to h .n ^ I’cmonstrnte when he did somethin- 

^ any other woman would have objected; when he rcncat.d 
what he knew to be an offence ; when he did something which reasonably 

Perhaps that had been the secret of it, though Contn-st ci i i 

mpin 

Hfc “ho.r 'i®a‘l.uL'n;i:; 
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against her had been Peace-at-any-pricc War-at-any-price. Poor 

little beggar . . . 

A dangerous woman, really. Poisonous. No wonder they called her 
the Black Spider, and. when he died, said that she had eaten him. 

Still, John Hector Montague Lesthwaite was rather a different proposi- 
tion from little Jimmy ^Vcbber. Yes, if the Black Spider and John 
Hector Montague Lesthwaite had made a match of it, she’d have met her 
match. But he had gone on leave, and. although far from bored with the 
affair with the Black Spider, had met Marie, and just gone all sloppy 
and sentimental. Something good and noble in him must have been 
touched by her .simplicity. Simplicity, ignorance, sweetness, purity • « • 
Hell! , . . Another little drink wouldn't do us any harm. 


§ 2 * 

If such a thing were possible, Marie Lesthwaite grew even quieter, 
more placid, more undisturbably peaceful, as her health failed. 

At first, the s\ mptom.s of her illness were only an increasing lassitude, 
listlessness, and general physical weakness, as her body inevitably attuned 
itself to the condition of her mind. Attacks of dengue fever, increasing 
in frequency and severity, did nothing to improve matters, nor did her 
husband’s attitude of — 

“ Come along. Born-Tired. For Cod’s sake, pull yourself together. 

Get on anybody’s nerves. . . . Like a death’s head at dinner last 
night. Spoilt the party completch’. If you can’t improve on last mght s 
effort as a hostess, you had better not show up at all when people conic 
t<» dinner. Dunno what has come over you. Can’t think what s the 
matter with you. nowadays. I duti’t know what’s wrong with you. And 

1 doubt if you do. either.” . .. 

But there, for once, John Lesthwaite was wrong. She knew quite 
^vl•ll what was wrong. Life itself. That was all. Infinite wearmc^s. 
boredom, disappointment, frustration. Had she been ' 

the jargon, she might have referred to the damming up of the 
Ilic -sapping of the vital. As it was. she merely wondered if it uca 

pr.ssibr/lit^rally to be bored to dcatl., to be genuinely t.rcd of l.fe andbj 

Then came insomnia and ti.e nightly pacing of the big bare bedroom, 

while her hearty husband snored undisturbed. 

It was the lady doctor, liead of the American Medical Mission who 
first raise?the question of Mrs. Lcsthivaitc’s health. Bluntly she told John 
Lesthwaite that It was high time he called in a doctor to have a lix.k a 

Well wasn’t it a doctor’s business to do precisei> AUiai 
doing ? Isn’t it anyone’s business to help a friend m need . 


CALLED 


0 


“Oh, and you think your friend, my wife, is in need of your lx lj\ 
do you ? ’’ sneered John Lesthwaite. 

■' As a doctor, yes. \ ery definitely." 

“ Well, I’m sure I hope you’ll come and see her and do your very best 
for her— when I call you in.” 

But Dr. Amelia Depew called in without being called in, and gave 
Mrs. Lesthwaite, whom she liked, admired and pitied, a piece of her 
robust mind ; talked to her for her good ; an<l gave licr .sound advice, 
medical and other. Also some little white tablets, with strict injunction.s 
never to take more than one at a time, never more than one in twenty-four 
hours, and never more than three in a week. 

They 11 make you sleep, my dear. Guarantee you three good nights 
a week, anyhow. And that’ll help you along tremendously. .And now 
then, one more thing before I scram— I’m going to London in I'ebruarv 
on iny way back to America. Come with me.” 

Oh, but my husband. . . 

Not talking about him, Marie. We re talking about you. Tliink 

It 

lesthwaite thought it over, did her utmost to brace herself 
Ilf the "ushmgdisapiwintmcnt that she knew would follow her suggest- 
ing the matter to her husband ; broached the subject ; and listened in a 
resigrwd silence to all he had to say about damned meddlesome interfering 

they arc not 

to arrange other people's lives for them. 

And steadily. Mane Lesthwaite’s health grew worse • and scon after 
Dr. Amelia Depew’s departure, she was obvioi^ly very ill. 

^ "’h^t could have been more annoying than this illness to so 

some of them squMh even - - ' 

house and do " TXa,?dts?:« !' 

§ 3 

a fellow, a bird of passage visitino thn • " n ^^ternal dark-horse of 
Lesthwaite that he'^STfot'rhe'llfsr’^herp^^dt^ ‘“S'" 
sive lesson. Also, his liver was out oforder n! “T '■'•''I'''"' 

It couldn't be what he had dntnir ' .^^^t have eaten something. 

short drinks till fhe cofs iT.e’ hlme'^Ha^n’rh 

ysars. and had anyone ever seen him the liouorl"' ® 
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J’ntcring the bedroom, swltthin" on the bedside lamp, yawning 
loiicll)-, he disturbed his wife wIid, with a (juict, “ Hullo ! That you, 
Jt'hix ? " turned over. 

As he sat by the side of his bed, binding up his watch as was his wont, 
lie noticed beneath the bedside-lamp a little cardboard box which he had 
not seen before. 

What was this ? Some other damned doctor interfering behind 
his back ? 

Picking up the box, he saw a numl>er of^ white tablets. Almost 
"uiltily he started as his wife’s bed creaked. She" turned again and sat up. 
" What’s this muck ? ” he growled. 

" Give me one. John, will you ? I hadn’t meant to take any again 
this week, but I know I shan’t sleep to-night, and I’ve such a crashing 
headache. I’ve been nearly blind with it, all da\-. , , One in a glass of 
lime-juice.” 

And Iving back on her pillow slu* pressed her hands to her face, cover- 
ing her eyes. . 

Kenioving the tumbler from the nniii tohn (the porous water-container 

on which it rested) John Lesthwaite .poured out a glass of the lime-juice 
which always stood, at night, on the table between their beds. 

Into this he shook a tablet from the box. Another fell. Perhap-s 
ni> hand trembled, for a third and a fourth and a fifth followed. 

Kemoving the little net from the sugar-basin on the tray, he put m a 
tcaspoonful of sugar and patiently stirred the contents of the glass. 

" There you arc. Porn-'Iired.’ he said. ,f • . 

. Marie Lesthwaite took her hands from her face, raised herself into a 

sitting positi(.>n, and took the glass. 

Thank ^'OU, she said. And drank. ^ .11 

Bitter/' she added, speaking her own life's sufiicient epitaph, as she 

l.i\- back upon the pillow. 


Old Dr Jackson, who had reallv retired years }>cfore, was sympathctic- 
;, 1 K- Icind and helpful. Pu<.r ln<lv. l>oor. poor dear. And ^or John 
|.esthwaite. What a tragedy. Her heart must have been \cr\, very 

I'vcrvbodv else was also most kind and sympathetic. 

it waVgenerallv agreed that John Lesthwaite bore himsel very wH^^ 
a stiff upper lip, aiKl refrained from any obvious indulgence iii self 

pity and unmanly grief. ^ 

Well, wc^ll! Happv days again. Uachelor HaM. No restraints 

and the skv the limit. Wonderful parties. C.rcat ^.^turc 

Not a shadow of regret. Nut a twinge of remorse. he 
had not been happv. Ciot no fun from life : was altogether t g 

g.K.d fur this world— and well out of it. 
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And doubtless old Jackson was right. Damnit, he wa.s a doctor 
and ought to know. Weak heart. Tired. Malaria and dengue fever 
do affect one’s heart. Yes, died of heart trouble. Probably those 
tablets were just doctor’s eyewash. You took one and thought it would 
send yovi to sleep ; and it did. Just as well that nobody knew anything 
about them, perhaps. There was one thing, they never would now, for 
he had chucked them into the river and burnt the box. 

Who had given them to her ? Why, that interfering frumpish old 
freak, Amelia D(?pew. Just as well that she had left Siam. 

Well, •\vell ! All’s well that ends well. A month ago to-dav. 

The house-boy, Ai Soon, appeared on the verandah, where John 

Lesthwaite was enjoying his ^wst-prandial cigar, alone for once. 

“ Well . . . ? ” » r «> ' 

'* The Nai-Meni^ called." 

" What the devil aye you talking about, you . . 

The house-boy stared foolishly. a.s well he might. 

What was biting the lunatic ? Damned idiot. 

John Lesthwaite rose to his feet. 

‘‘ Nai-Mem dy riark*,” faltered the man. 

dcad' a^'mon^h mistress call ! . . . And she has been 

. Kit lao, Wai>." 

"Thought ! I’ll give you something to think about I 

turned, ■'"''"y' 
inddlnJ seSto 

mistress call! The fool. Lazy scoundrel 
a.s^thPv t, ^ad awakened him suLenly and 

regard"to tS ^^ver done it with 


Nai ! " 


" Well ? " 

veraJ^h'^'’”'’" fro"* ‘he dra,ving-room ou to the 

" The Nai called." 


The M%siTei$. 


• I thought so, llasier. 


The Mistress called. 
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" No,” roared Lestlnvaitc. “ The Kai didn’t call." 

He rose to his feet, amazed to find that he was actually trembling. 
It must be with rage, of course. 

"And what's more," he growled, "you know that I didn't call. 
What’s this ? Some game ? Do you mean to tell me you thought 
that I . . . ? " 

" No, Sai,” interrupted the man. " I thought the Kai-Mnn celled." 
" What ? You thought . . 

Lestbwaite strode toward the servant. 

The man stood his ground. 

'■ Katrap^ ! ” he .said. ’’ I heard the Kai-Mem call," he added. 

" But, you besotted idiot. \'ou damned half-wit, you cursetl croaking 
mud-fish, you know perfectly well that the Xai-Meni is ..." ^ 

t " repeated the Ixty stolidly. “ Nni-Mcm ly lao*. Never- 

theless, she called.” 

" But vou blithering son of a sow, how on earth could • • • 

" Kan'ap ! ’’ repeated the man fur the third time. " It is indeed as 

the Kai says, but a Kai-Mc>» callctl.” 

" But there is no Kai-Mcm in the house, as you know perfectly 

c 11 ** 

'■ It is as the Kai pleases. It is as he sa\-s. There is no Kai-Mcm 
in, |ho house." 

" Well, then - 

" Nevertheless, the voice of a Kai-Mcw called. At Kheo . 

" Oh, a voice called your name, did it ? Well, I'll tell you vhat voice 

that was. It was opium, that’s what it ^as." r i •' 

" Kai, I do not drink tlie black smoke. I am not an opium-Kond. 

' “■ " Never smoked opium in your life, eh ? ^ 

"Once .Yrti," replied the man simply. ' I did not like it. 

" Well. I’ll tell you what \ ou do like then, if > ou don t ikc opium. 
\nd that is »«m-/fli-brandy. Tasted that once and 
And that’s why vou hoar voices, ^■uu touch my brandy again, and . . . 

" .Vfli. I (lo'not drink brandy.’' .. 

" Well get to Hell out of this, and when I call \ ou, yon 
" \nd every time I don’t call >-oii. don't come, as (juickh- as >oo can. 
«.c ? "'radarf. in an eflort t., bring the v.hole ruhculnns bn^nes. to ,t. 

proper ridiculous level. 

]i^n’i!^u:wa“r cnui bntt ot hi. cigar, tooh a,rot.,er 

3S,f HH-or 

Xo‘ uwa: beirrg hali-rvitted now. As if Siamese servants 
i A »y form of rc.^p. clful asseii! or achiou lctismeul. 

« The .]tistreii is 


CALLED 



would think Up a trick like that. It wasn’t as thoii{?h they wore Chino.s(\ 
But no, even they would never have the wit and cunning to ])lan .sucli a 
way of frightening him as that. 

Frightening him ? What on earth was he talking about ? Wi.y 
should he be frightened ? 

John Lesthwaite poured himself a half-turnbler of whisky and dilutf<l 
it with soda-water and restraint . . . Ah, that was better. 

■' Well, what do you want ? ” he growled, as tlie grim face of ilio bullet- 
headed dimvnn^ appeared as the man came up the steps leading frt-in the 
lattice-work enclosed verandah down to the garden. 

The -Vai-.Utw is calling," the stolid c.x-soldicr replied. " Keeps on 
.calling and nobody answers . . . These lazv house-servants ! " 

In spite of the fact that he had just emptied his tumbler, John Lesth- 
waite’s mouth seemed a little dry, his tongue inclined to be a trifle stilf 
his throat constricted. 


" What ? " he said, and this time the question was almost whispered 
I said the Nai-Mem is calling." replied the Gurkha. 

But, Manjit Gurung, don’t talk such damned nonsense " 

And now the master’s voice was almost gentle, almost pleading. 

You know perfectly well that the Xai^Mem is . . 

'• r ^ "'w ^ know," intemipted the Gurkha. 

H.l f f ai‘Mem. though it sounded like her voice. I mean 

the NauMem who is in the bungalow now.'' 

ic n/^ Gurung. I am quite alone here. There 

IS no N ai-A/^m in the bungalow," 

■■ Well, that’s funny. One called. That is why I came un T 
went and spoke to Ai Soon, but he said. ‘ Yes ves all ripht i?’ ^ 

well as you can, but the Nat was aiigrv about it.’ ' Then 1 met M Khco combie 

lir’ '''^VM‘7ohn‘HecT ' 

MonUgue Lesthwaite actually . . .? Hector 

■■ f ^ ^ whispered. 

Ai Khi by Lme thetel' '' "k‘ ' 

to look for That rvas vvhy I went 

But, Manjit Gurung, you knew that the Nai-Mem 
His voice was almost pleading again. * ' ’ 

» )Vaieh-»uiii ; door-keeper. 
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“ Well, other Xai-.'lfeiiis come hero, don’t they, Xai ? Lots of times. 
I thought there was ont* here^ now , and . . 

The man stopped and stareil curioush- at his master. His slant ej’cs 
narruw'ed. 

“ Xo," he said slowly. “ 1 hat isn’t rit^ht, rcall\-. It was \<;nir Xai- 
AL-)n's voice. As a matter of fact. I forgot for the moment that .she is 

“ Well, don't forget any more. .And don't imagine things, were 

a>leep and . . .” 

•• What, walking ? *’ muttered the old .soldier, as he tiiriud away. 
" 'J'here arc binds about this place,” he growled, in his native Gunmikhi 
of Xepaiil. 

As the clip-clop of the man V sandals died away into the night, John 
Le^thwaite turned to the bottle. Of course his hands weren't shaking. 
Xot .NO much as to pre\ ent his pouring himself another drink, anyway. 

.\h, that was better. Now then. To get this straight. Or r.tther, 

to get to the l)ottom of this nonsense. 

W hilc it was a case of Siamese .servants telling the same .story, it could 
verv well be a storv, in other words a damned lie. Hut a Gurkha wouldn t 
iojii in with theni. No Gurkha would, especially Manjit C»uriing. Me 
(IvM’iwd Siamese too much, especially house-.scrvants : and, anyway, he 
was too stupid, and probable t-K. simple, to take a hand m a game of Ibat 
sort Besicles. whv should he ? He and c\-riflcman Manjit C.urung were 
on excellent terms.' Quite friends, so far as a dnnran and his master could 

' ko!' t'’“i uttcrlv absurd. TIu- Cb.rld.a uas a straishtforward simple-, 
h-incNt sort of chap,' one of the smiling, cheerful, merr>--and-bri,^ht sort 
ill spite of his somewhat grim and trucl-Iooking face. Given ^ 

, mailt be a bit over-bandv «ith bis kuhi.' no elonbt. ' P" ^ 

1 , 1.1 n<,t trickcrv of this .sort ; not entering into rascall> plots and p ans 
itli a gang .>f Inng servant.s. He was a beincdallcd and decorated M.ldier, 

' vf hifenJrancc into the business made tbinss bad. took anav .all 
wrftlng irofl as a pack of lies faked up by a ganj ol snnulhns 

N;:,'”hat n-onidn't do b,r nu explanation nine 

nas in it. The man bad heard a noman calling, ‘ 

bad. Tlu-relorc, there was no sense m refusing to bebese t tl 1 

I..S-S had. There must be some other explanation. • d ' "\:„ecimen 
I.ltbesc Oriental birds certainly bad funny ”, pke 

ini-rlit liave flown near the house and uttered a c , 

•• !•» .V.” and one that .soundwl like ” Ai KJico. ],:>,] fill.-d 

Xo. that wouldn't do. 1 he Number Two bo>' said the ' j 

him bv name, and Manjit Gnrnng said he had heard 

tame liamc. Could some woman have come into the garden and calle 

• Xalioiial it:af>oti. a heavy chop[>i»ti-hnfe. 


c Ai.r 1 i> 



Nc, most certainly no Siamese or ( hinese woman would rail ” lh>v " . 
nor would any native \voman slmul a man's name nnind tlu- luiiise lil:'.' 
that, liesidcs, if Ai Klieo’.s wife were tallinji to liini, Manjit (iiiniin^ 
wouhl know- her voice, ll was quite inq>.)ssit)lc tliat he wouKI mistake 
it f«T that of a Kai-Mcw. 

Ihit the whole thing wa^ preposterous. Talk about niueli ad') ab-ml 
iK'thiug ! 

Rising briskly to his feet. John T.esilnvaito shook liimM-lf— or shiid- 

dore<l— strode down the verandah, and out into the brilliantlv inoonlil 
garden, 

l ull moon. Yes, it had been full moon the night she died. 

Had anybody else heard the voice beside those three ? Hi- would 
tnake enqiiincs to-morrow : ask whether anylK.dv else in tlie compound 
luul heard the voice. If Manjit Ourung and the two housc-bovs had heard 

leVlalirs' 

<toor. ^ building by a covered way. tlic cook appeared at the 

“ Kai ! ■■ 

■■ Well ? ” 

iMerdful Heaven ! If the fellow said that he too . . , 

I he Kax-Mem is calling." 

moisten his li|>s. He nui>t sav something Somethin-' 

tlfcT" ‘ 

twitcliing. ‘ J>birmj, widely, his clean-shaven mouth 

NV'hofn did she call ? ’’ 

“ The Number One boy." 

;; po you mean she called him by name > " 

M.e olloT' •■'S'-'"' ■ I*«y 1 ■ and tho third titne 

Hut It conidn’t have Ix-en the Kai-Mc,,.- c.vpost.dated Lcsthwaite. 

It must have been someone else " 

voice." ■" "i'. CLineae smile. " Calling with her 

.lifficiltv 'Wth*t'te ^ens^tharieTunT*' 

li'ev seemed nnnsnallv steep and hiS,rd W wStrV e,a^!lo'rcaeh t 
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chair. Two Siamese, a Gurkha and a Chinese, all saying the same thing. 
And that thing the truth. 

It was useless and foolish to deny it. Those four had not put their 
heads together and concocted a tale. Those four separately and independ- 
ently had all heard the voice. 

Why had he not heard it ? That was the impossible thing, the 
terrible thing. I'or impossible it was. 

Supposing he himself now called sufficiently loudly for Ching Li in 
the kitchen, Manjit Gurung in the garden, Ai 5kx>n in the drawing-room and 
Ai Kheo in the back verandah to hear him — how could he himself or any- 
body else, seated here in the verandah, fail to do so ? 

John Hector Montague Lesthwaite felt cold in spite of the humid 
warmth of the night. 

Whv could thev hear her and he could not ? Was it because that in 
life he had so shut her out from his own mind, and so cut her off from all 
p<*rsonal “mental and spiritual contact, that now it was impossible for 

him to . . . ^ » 

Nonsense. He would be saying next that because he never listened 

U) her >vhen she was alive, he could not hear h^r when she was dead. As 

if anyone could hear the dead. 

But the servants. They had heard her. Perhaps he himself would 
hear her. next time. He must listen. He must listen har<l. Carefully. 
He must always be listening. He must try to hear her. He must not 

sleep. He must listen day and night. 

But why should he ? Did he wish to hear the voice of his dead wife, 

the voice of the woman whom he had. . . •? , v _i. 

No. no. He had not. He had not done that. It was her heart. 

She had died of a tired heart. Doctor Jackson had said so himself. 


What teas that ? . . . What was that ? . u . 

Ai Kheo ? Had he come again to tell him that again she was 

No. Good Lord ! It was daylight. It was morning. 


§ 5 

Sinburi opinion began to change alxiut John Lesthwaite. * 

rai:: rrcWcS,K.ss: foroed ga.Cy. the real edihee had heca 

crumbling. 

h::tS,‘?.X had onr cotdd nev. h^^M hi™ 
:;o":dd':nd:r“ha\'';e7haps, .n t, .‘Circumstances ; but on the other 


c.vr.i.JD 
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liand. could one ? He had never seemed as fend of his uife as ail that. 
H no one had ever called him a tlniiikard, still less would an> body e\'er 
have called him a family man ; uxorious. 

Well, well, one never knew. I'ancv Lcsth\\aitc going to piece.s like 
tins, with grief. 

§ 6 

John Lesthwaite sat alone c»n Ids verandah neither drunk nor sober. 
h»(»t .sober by reason of any restraint with the whisky since .''iinsct ; and 
not drunk— because, nowadays, it w as impossible get drunk. Driidving 
since sunset . . . Sunset to nmonrise . . . And to-night the m<.oii 
would be at the full. II one of lho-,e .servants came and told him tliat tlu 
was calling, he’d shoot him. He would. He'd shoot him dead 
He d go and get his revolver. His fine, fat, hcavv, old. armv revolver 
and lav it on the table beside the bottle. ‘ . > - 

Blit not one of them would <l.»iv. 

\os. beside the bottle. The Ixittic and the revolver. They ought to 
fortifv; a man. If one of those servants came and said ... 

Iso they w'ouldn’t dare. Not one of the housc-bovs or the C(>ok 
"oulcl Clare But that ciamnccl Ch.rlcha wc.uirl, and enjoy doinR it. 

Well, if he did, hed .shoot him too— if he could hold the revolver 

month ago. bit all night, and d one of them came, and ... “ ^ ' 

that be beUorthau ‘ 

inat w better than not hearing it. when everv lx)dv else did > Better tlian 

1 f‘»-se wretched servants Siamese 

thiuesc, Ciurkha, were vvortliier tliaii ’ ' 

Buhbish. 

the 'll™ ot'lh?'?:; “> ‘'''-'8 ‘O .ay 

No. Put ideas into his head. 

Curkdia""’''’' "" "“'•'■■'■‘■I'ti"'. of his pracc, not even l.y the 

11'^/ a™ to “ 'SI B =eain or . . , 

^ \N ith a start thal kcu'cM l^l^e c,d 1''^™' ’ t™' , ■‘'“T "T 

the Garuns the Gurkha, eocnins up 

The whole gang oftL rlsl d hen^I'iT''' "" l»>tt«n‘ 

pony^boy chaullcur even the wasl.er-man.l'he do-to and'" 

duat w^ th.s i What d,d they wa.d > WhatW'They heard it. 
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John Lcsthwaitc stared, dry-mouthed, at Ai Soon, his Number One 

boy. 

“ A’fli,” said Ai Soon, the spokesman of the group that stood in 
respectful silence with crossed hands and bowed heads, all save the Gurkha 
who stood at attention. " Xai f The Nai-Mem is calling. We have all 
come because we have all heard the Xai-Mcm calling." 

John Lcsthwaitc tried to speak, tried to advance' upon the silent 
band who stood there before him as though with the courage of fear, fear 
of something besides which his wTath was as nothing. But no muscle of 
his body moved, save those of his lips from which no sound came. 

A tense and terrible silence. 

Suddenly John Lesthwaite dropped rather than sat down in his chair. 

His head fell back and his eyes closed. 

Was this a stroke ? A heart attack ? His liquor getting back at him 
at last. Was he dying ? Would he see her and would she ... ? 

When he again opened his eyes he was alone. 

Well ! What a thing to do ! Fancy John Hector Montague Lesthwaite 

fainting ! Liver, that was it. Couldn’t be the whisky. Who had ever 

seen him the worse for liquor ? , , , x / xv 

And he emptied into his glass the remainder of the contents of the 

bottle that he had opened that evening, and drank it neat. 

Ah, that was better. 

What was it he had been going to do ? 

Yes those damned servants. He’d teach them who was master hcre^ 
Ganging upon him like that. The swine. The ungrateful swine. He d teach 
them to disobey his definite and emphatic order not to come telling him a 

he roared at the top of his voice. Yes, he'd show them. 

" Boy 1 " he bawled again. , , i. * 1 ,..+ 

Oh? They could hear imaginary voices and couldn t hear that. 

couldn't they ? Wouldn't come, wouldn't they ? By gad ! They d bt 

sorry if he went to them instead. 

“ Ai Soon I " he roared. 

Rising to his feet, he seized the empty bottle by the neck. He d brain 

'no,' no, this wouldn't do. He must pull himseK 
his dignity to go searching for his own house-bo>s. He 

Gurung to fetch them. . . , 

“ Dunvan ! ” he bawled. And again, 

;^:t'> TheturUha ti:;.* b; God 1 That put the lid on It. He had 

St t^ngt bach verand.ah, where one 

of tht muft be, he was amared to find the place emp y. 

• Co}n< 


Baulin;? "Boy!" out into tin- darkncs';. at the top (»f liis voice, In- 
turned and rushed up the back stairs . . . Xobodv in the hedniotns . . . 

l-'rom open windows and verandahs he shouted with the full strenjith 
of Ids lungs. The night resounded with his roars 

"Boy! Boy! .. . Boy!" 

Down the front stairs, through the dining-room, out again to the back' 
verandah. The house was deserted. 

Snatching up a riding-whip, lie ran ont Into the garden. With his own 
liand lie'd thrash the first one he met, Siame.se. Chinese or Gurkha cringinh 
house-boy or fighting soldier. He’d show them w ho was master. 

Round the house like a madman l»c rushed, and then across the l»ack 
comi-jound to the stables. 

Scarcely could he believe the evidence of his senses. Not a svee or 

stable-boy : no gardener ; no chauffeur, no washcr-man ; not en-n 'o. doe- 

l>f>y, not even a servant’s ser\ant or lianger-on ; not a soul about tin* 
place. 


\\ell. the cook. He’d have to bear the brunt of it, then. The coede 
should have come -when he heard the Kai bawling. 

emptv" he ran. kicked uik.ii the door and found the plh'co 

I the truth dawned upon him. Thev had gone 'Ihev had 

- ■plague-'stricken charn b 


vfforb^ t'^ghtened now as he was angry, he made one more despairing 
Striding* sxviftlj^ across to the front of tho hnitci> Ka v.* i ■ ‘ 

Maujit! Manjit ! " 

A™' ""'y tlif distant echo replied 

moon were siVent “ <:'^'noroL .nt full 

the Wat™'^ “““ (tom one ot 

she niisht calh' He might wTe'r'"' "'fmiMd 

tnrnm^ o'S: t ‘'-■ 

verandah and picked up the he.avy revMw ' ^ 


^Tmphs. 
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NOT SEEING BUT BELIEVING 

Really to appreciate this story, one should have known Alexander 
Anderson Elliott, one of the most level-headed, sane and sensible men I 
ever knew. Indeed, practical and unimaginative to a degree, this Lowland 
Scot, who was sparing of encomium, used “ sensible” as his highest term 
of praise. 

■ Manager of the Mahimari branch of the Rangoon and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, he would allude to his most valued and admired 
clistomer as a sensible man. A lover and keen student of literature, he 
would refer to the wife of the Commissioner, a kindred spirit and fellow- 
worshipper of Bums, as a sensible woman. I once heard him speak of his 
valued Goanese butler, who had stood behind his chair for a quarter of a 


century, as a sensible bov. 

■ As he would himself have said, there were no frills about Alexander 
Anderson Elliott, no highfalutin’, no nonsense. Apart from his somewhat 
dour and Calvinistic religious faith, he believed in what he saw, m what 
he knew, and in what could be proven. A dependable, admirable, likeable 
man, slow but very sure ; a lover of truth for its own sake, because facts 
ard facts— and there is no getting away from them, ye ken. 

• ’ While far from saying all he meant, he invariably meant all he said, 

and that, as a rule, was little. , 

Sometimes, when I met him at the weekly meeting of the Mahimari 

Literary Society of which he was a pillar and an ornament. I was remii^ed 
of a quotation. I believe from Robert Louis Stevenson’s ” ''^ir of Her- 
miston.” in which he refers to the Elliott clan as the ' clay-cauld Elliotts. 
For this particular Elliott was. apparently and e.xternally at least. cla>- 
cauld ; dour, unemotional, unimaginative, and, save on one or two matters, 


“"^"iSenSly. it was typical and symptomatic of the 

no use for Robert Louis Stevenson whatsoever. Give him Si^ 

Scott. Scott, the whole of Scott and but Wizard of 

Robert Louis Stevenson, a weak and windy imitator of the 


Kwp' carefully this picture of Alexander 
mind when you consider the account that he gave me concern! g 

of Alistair Lennox Gordon and Angus McIIraith. full 

(lie : his tale of their deaths is the sole evidence of how they, in the lu 

Hush of their manhood, met their astounding end. 

Now, as is plain from their names, Alistair 
McIIraith were brothcr-Scots of Elliott, bu* two men less Alexande 

Anderson Elliott it would be impossible to find ophiion, 

mere Highland men. He was a black Lowlander-and, m their opinion, 

little better than a Sassenach. 
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Alistair Lennox Gordon, keen soldier and ailjutant of tlie Second 
of »i fin^ and famous Highland I^cginicnt, was, as is by no means 
so iimisual among soldiers as is sup})o.sed. a jioet, an artist, and such a 
dreamer as only areally practical man can be. He read metaphysics, unde 
\CTse and studied, as deeply as is po^^iblc tcj a European, the science ux 
art, the theory or religion— or whatever it may be — of Yoga. 

He was not of that unfortunateI>- large proi)ortion of Britons, and 
particularly of British soldiers, who do but encamp in the East albeit tor 
a lifetime, whose Lfe is in the East, but not of it, and who pride them.scivcs 
on creating a cantonment, a bungalon . a garden, a club, to be a “ corner 
of a foreign field that is for ever England.” 

Alistair Lennox Gordon considered the East, its philosophies, religions 
uv and view-points, to be more interesting than those of the 

Indh is^the preferable, but more interesting ; and if 

..,™; s£,- 

nature something of a cvnic a ^ inasmuch as he was by 

ol the b'anker, -MexaLer And^.f Eufo« r ^'’7“'’' ,‘7" 

cvnicism. his trained sceotici^im h\ ■ i i ^ acquired 

"ThfS cu.!^! of“cond"st;K"‘''“' 

plicable, «nscientifc7a5‘™s{"*j -ts phenomena were incx- 

a.han.od. someth.Jg dfsmput’aWe bo 

Uni.ox t^d Lw" ■■ A'i^tair 

latan. Seer. Warlock. ' auld spej-wEe. Char- 
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" Damned ‘ Old Moore,' aren't I ? " he growled. " Blethering, 
havering fortune-teller I Nevertheless, poor Ginger’s gone. Fell down the 
hhiul. Broke his neck." 

And in due cour-je, the news had come through from near Chaubattia. 
Stalking goural, Stewart had foolishly crossed a tract of slippery shale that 
sloped towards a })recipice. Jn doing so, he had started a miniature 
avalanche, gone with it over the edge, and fallen a thousand feet. It had 
been a fortnight before the news had reached Mahimari — a fortnight after 
Angus Mcllraith had announced it to Gordon. 

And before .Alistair I.enno.x Gordon had finished questioning Mcllraith 
about his gift and power of second-sight, the latter heartily wished that 
he had never admitted his knowledge of Stewart’s death, and by so doing 
confessed the disgraceful secret of his irregular and unscientific mentality. 

But the fact remaineil. deplore it or even deny it as he might. 1 he 
keen scientist, physician, surgeon, and re.search worker had an intelligence 
. — however brilliant, razor-edged and diamond-hard — that was apt, and 
able, to wander in the uncharted mists and bemusing fogs of an unknown, 
if not unknowable, hinterland of the mind where the normal and abnormal, 
the natural and the supernatural, mingle in a mysterious and affrightmg 


•confusion. 

So the two Highlanders liked each other very well, and tholed the 
'Lowlander. also verv wcll-for was he not a fisherman, a true discij.ie o 
Izaak Walton, wlio. but for some ine.xplicable error of Providence would 
h?vc been a Scot, an.l have fished the Dec. Don. Spey. Tweed, i-orth and 
Tav instead of the miserable Kiver Dove, and have written poems about 
great trout and noble salmon : epics of I he Compleat Ang cr. who fished 
with worms for tiddlers, and yet was .so truly possessed of the root of the 

cl lover of the nol>lc sport, . 

Now had Daak Walton but been Ale.vaiidcr Anderson Elliott, there 
rv.mnlrit Aiv-lcr indeed ! For to Elhott. both the.se ardent 

n ua™i"t M)‘ort. lie ilKln-t call it brcallS' a"snrl'<'^ 

waited to sec wliat good luck would send them. 


NOT ShlilNG HI T Iti; I.| |.\ 1 .««, 2 

They remindal me of the Three \V,-.e Men of (ioH.am, uhn weni („ 
sea m a bo.sl, for. like them, had tlie bowl been >trom«er. mv tale had been 

longer. Or, at any rate, theirs would. ' 

for their daily ride, that liver-shaking, lung-expanding, circulation-iinorov- 
mg morn, ng ride which is so valuable and enjovab^e a feat rc o h^c 
parts of the East in which it is available "■ 

r.f and eat fruit • to null on 

Pa'"i bi^ -soft no.e 

to ^ L *" t‘>e rising of the sun ' 

ready for brcTfa^t ranTso’Jo 

of his bungalow compound Gordon, at the gate 

/rom"t:eXn«P into t'L‘dl:f’ ‘‘.T''’ Gaelic. ..„e, and. 
rounded bv the desert liL*i» a • tliree sides. Maliimari is sur- 

smoke of any steamer Small boat- a f less the distant 

"" Hui.: ! *‘r 

in to breathe thS* horL aThTenVif^he ha^ Gordon, as they reined 
pointed with his switch to where a iambic ^ 

other brand of professional holy man 4t 

contemplatmg Nirvana, and doubtless requirTutmefft ® 

Unno,v'^™dXr"S,“L‘;a?sX S"'’ - 

, As a rule, such a faquir s ts St h . . 
and a roof, four posts and a thatch • therA 

or smaller, PainteS^ed. as a sign a^S a tok^^^ 

of a god ; some form, howevef erude Vnd^ / f presence and the favour 
, . But here was no sort of sheUer no " shrine, 

l^gmnmgs of either. Simply a man ^ ^ ‘>f tbc 

sitting utterly detached. disoHentated Ws sol^'‘■"^""‘^ 
iron rod to the end of which a rint wai iltAH a yard-long 

drmking-cup for which in that desiri p LS ^ ^ 

, B’you mind if I go and havi^, a 
U nnox Gordon, who never m^d a chan;^ 

tZiT or /44 whom he'. ^ 

wl ^ Great percentage of them «lr encounter, though 

whife’^ arrant impostors, -too la?v to work^n^nH^?^ rogues, fraudulent 

"-ie «nora„t and ctednious vU.ageLXj'^,^"LX"an7e‘“,X! 
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For he was also avarc that a minority of these people were not only 
genuinely holy men, hut philosophers and theologians, metaphysicians 
and stxtdcntsof the occult; men from whom he had much to learn, and 
at whose feet he was not ashamed to sit. 


He would be able to tell, almost with a glance at his caste-marlis, 
and certainly after a few words, whether this man were one of those for 
whom he was always seeking, or whether, as was more likely, he was a 
bhaiig-sc>(\dcn brute, one of the vast horde of pestilent parasites that prey 
uiH>n the hard-working poverty-stricken peasantry of this benighted land. 

‘Well all come,” replied Angus Mcllraith ; and, dismounting to 
stretch their legs, slacken their horses' girths and give them a rest, the 
three men, dropjung the reins over the horses' heads, strolled over to where 
the /(Ujiiir, ignoring them, stared steadily out to sea. 

The horses, not only trained to ^tand, but untempted by a single blade 
of gVass or the sight of any green living thing, stood with drooping heads 
and whisking tails, and i>erchancc also contemplated an equine Nirvana, 
even as they aajuired merit. 

■■ morning.” said Gordon to the faquir, paying him the compli- 

ment of assuming that he was an educated man who could talk English, 
■' You are a stranger here, arcji’t you ? ” 

' 1 am a stranger evcr\ whcre.” replied the man coldly. 

“ I thought 1 hadn’t seen you before,” continued Gordon pleasantly. 
■■ Are vou going to make a long stay ? ” 

”1 am like the wind which blowcth whither it listeth. Why do you 


ask?" • .. . „ , 

■' Because I should ha\'C liked to have visited you occasionally and 

had a talk.” 

' ” About what ? ” 

”01). our rcsi>ectivc attitudes to life; our philosophies, ami such 
matters as what it is that drives you to move as freely as the wind, and me 
to remain in one place, almost like the tree that is but waved by the " 

” I shall be gone to-morrow. Even had I been remaining, I doubt 
whether we have any common mental ground on which to meet. 

” Oh, 1 think ail intelligent men have that, Swami-ji.” 

” Yes. intelligent men . . . Do you happen to be a policenran 

” I think we may as well continue our ride.” observed Mcllraith. 
turning his somew hat disapproving gaze from the faquir to Gordon. 

'■ No, I am not a policeman,” replied the latter, without answering 

•' What are you, then, besides being a ' Sahib ' ? ” replied thc/aquir, 
a wealth of contempt in his voice as he uttered the last word. 

■' Like yourself, a student, a seeker.” 

” After what ? ” 

” I wo^t^piagiarizc Pilate.” sneered the faquir, “but it would be 
mlcicbting to know what you mean by the word.” 
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" A difficult vvorcl to define/’ agreed (iordon patiently, adiling willi a 
smile as he turned to go : “ Volumes have been written about it.” 

“ And no two in agreement,” observed i]\e faquir. ■“ What you seek 
is not Truth, but Power, the craze and the curse of the Occidental. '1 o 
you. yoga means some new power, and that either pliysical or mental — 
but nev’er spiritual.” 

Yoga interests me deeply. I had hoped . . /' began Gordon, 
turning back. 

” Hoj>ed . , . ? Hoped to see tricks ? Hoped to learn how to do 
them ? ” 

“Come along, Gordon,” said Rlcllraith, tapping his boot irritably. 

“ Why waste time with a fellow who . . 

“ Oh. your time shan't be wasted. Sahib,” interrupted the /aquirt 
' Doubtless you are another of the seekers after Power.” 

" I have the power to . . began Mcllraith. 

The faquir's long thin arm shot out, and a skinny forefinger pointed 
straiglit at Mcllraith’s face. 

I • I- power to — what ? To have me persecuted by your 

hireling police > To strike me with your whip ? To ma.ke me what you'd 
wll a prwent of the toe of your boot ? I'll give you a better power lhajx 

Jifki ^ invisible . . . Von— with your, 

fwble gift of second-sight ; a gift which you can neither use nor understand 
I a give v'ou a two-edged gift of power.” 

u^.n and pointing at Gordon. 

-.i-v. o ^ ' t*” <^amned ! observed Mcllraith, marveUing at the man’s 
accusation. For how should this ash-smeared mendicant, his long and 

a matted with cow-dung into a mass, his whole life and conduct 

^ ^’.\r®"‘'^ciation of his human humanity, know anvthmfi 

fo^ f moT/nt nf r V second-sight ? And 'who had though 

tcm^ISTggaJ . ® ^ nding-whip or a boot ? A nasty- 

A°“' ^o^tinucd tlic faqinr, still pointing at 

?o [fs: the withTe pou-eJ 

You t<» shall*ave th 

have 

hovsefr 

of precisely nothing. * ® ao-weU— proud owner 

Doj^SL ”““”8 Elliott's slightly bovine stare. ' 

mock »kn.nih““' seriousness that was not wholly 

/fee . A'. ; 
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“ Nor to give your life to the search for Truth ? 

" No." 

" Nor to ask a gift ? ’’ 

" No.” 

And Elliott shook his head, his sagacious face considering and judg- 
matical. 

" No, thank ye . . . And good day to ye.” he said. 

” And as good a to-inorrow — to you — as may be,” answered the f(ujuir, 
while Elliott turned his back upon him. 


' The three men rode home discussing faquirs in general, and this one 
in particular. 

» ■■ .\n impudent, fraudulent humbug,” said Mcllraitb. ” Probably a 

nlscally seditionist, too.” 

” \ thoroughly dislikeablc person, anyway,” said Gordon. " \ nasty 
piece of work, on the whole. .\nd as vou say, a humbug and a fraud. 

But Elliott held his peace, for the practical, unimaginative and sensible 
man wa.s slightly uncomfortable, though to have saved his life he could 
have given no reason that would account for the fact. 

But it is a fact, however. 1 know — for he told me so himself. He 
also told me what follows, and I wish I could tell it as he did. But I 
cannot, and I will make no attempt to do so. 

This is what he said, and, as always, he spoke the truth. 

He, Gordon, and McIIrailh went fishing next day. 

\s usual they drove out to where the aged, salt-encrustcd amphibious 

f»shcnnan, Baghoo. kept the boats, and they set forth in the fourteen-foot 
broad-beamed dinghv which, by means of its pocket-handkerchief lateen 
sail and its rudder consisting of a long stick which ended in a circular disc 
ofiwood slowly but surely made its way to the six-fathom fcedmg-groiin'l 
whereon they caught their fisb-a curious assortment, varying from strange 
globular spiny creatures of unattractive aspect to what \\cre, to 

all intents and purposes, excellent bass. 

As usual, they had no boatman, for good reasons-^f space, oil n r 

and usefulness. They bad their tin of bait prepared by Baghoo ter 
excellent lunch provided by the Club, their pii)es or cheroots, and tlieir 
admirable intention to enjoy their sport, and call it fishing. ... 

Towards evening, when Elliott was thinking that after his next ca ch 
he would suggest that someone else raise the anchor, ^ „ 

, attached to a coir cord, he was suddenly aware that Gordon. A . 

sound of a swiftly indrawn breath, was staring ^ 

shoulder, his eyes almost starting from a face whose expression 

■ in the stern-sheets, E.iiott on the centre thwart, and 

, t'rse'^^^at Gordo., was staring a^nd expecGng to ^oe at 

I iea^t a sea-serpent or some equally amazing pcTrtent. he sa p 
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nothing at all save McIIraith who, unaccountably, had dropped his line 
risen to his feebi and. motionless as a statue, was api>arcntl\ starine in 
astounded incredulity, in the same direction. ' ’ 

Although his back was to Elliott. Elliott had no doubt whatever in 
Ins mind that this was what McIIraith was doing. 

Glancing back at Gordon, he sa\i that he was now not only astonished 
and amazed, but frightened. Puite obviously fri-htened 

_ \S hat’s wrong with ye, man ? What's the matter ? ” he asked 

s ^ ; • •” stammered Gordon, and he also rose to his 
feet, pointing with trembling fingers^ Two standing up in the boat were 

quite enough for safety, and Elliott forbore to follow their e\amplc but 
turning round, al^ stared, bewildered. ic. uui 

hat the devil were they gaping at ^ 

■■ A* ^ ® M • • •’* "■^'‘spered Gordon. , , 

A Portuguese galleon." said McIIraith. '■ Gun-ports sold Js 
Ihey arc m armour. They " * ’ * * 

his hands above his head and leant strai^bi- i * staggered, threw 

of his hands and body those of a man wl the movements 

above his head. aVa bowsprit ch^n a sometliidg 

he foil, '? “■» 

"CTC not there. ® bowsprit or chains-which 

lous ^!ece of ^ ‘^S-puH ; and what a marvcl- 

ciilled practical abominable order of pests 

why the devil were they swimmintw H ' sensible men. Then 

fully clothed, with their shoes on— and^bra ‘V directions, 

uncommon ? * on-and m a sea m which sharks were not 

are doing .>"shoutS^Elliottt™Go7do^^^ b'' 
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the nose of the boat in the direction of the spot where Gordon was . . . 
had been . . . was not. * 

Then, standing erect, and patting forth all his great strength, Elliott 
strove to drive the boat along, as does the native paddler in his dug-out 
canoe, 

No sign of Gordon. 

(iordon was gone. 

And Mcllraith ? 

Nowhere. 

Yes, thank God. There he was, still swimming — as though he thought 
he could swim to the shore, miles away. 

No sign of Gordon. What had he better do ? Put the boat about and 
follow Mcllraith, or dive overboard and, swimming under water, search 
for Gordon’s body ? 

No. to be quite sensible, better a live Mcllraith than a dead Gordon 
or he’d have dived at once, on the hundred to one chance. 

I’m coming. Mcllraith. Hold on,” he bawled at thetop of his voice, 
a:^ he put the tniat about and thanked God for the evening breeze that 
had sprung up, bellying the sail, and carrying the boat on a true course, 
n^uch more quickly than he could have driven it, using the steering oar 

as a paddle. 

•• Mcllraith ! ” he shouted. 

Why couldn’t the fool swim towards him instead of away ? 

‘'Mcllraith!" . , 

And as though in yet more obstinate refusal, Mcllraith sank beneath 

the smooth water. Just threw up his hands, and sank like a stone. 

While the light lasted. Elliott cruised about the fi-shing-ground. and 
only when the sun had set and the brief twilight departed, did he return 
to the shore. Baghoo’s cooking fire and oil his beacon. • • • 

" But wliat happened ? " 1 asked stupidly, when he told me 

precisely what had hapi>ened. , . , • , 

^ “ They were fev," he said. " They saw a ship bearing down upon us. 

Aye. with all sails and a bone in her teeth. I doubt not. .\nd yon ship 

wL a Portuguese galleon, manned by such men as captured Muscat and 

Mombasa, founded Goa, and ... 

The dour, unemotional and sensible man stopped, and appeared to 

swallow a lump in his throat. . , 

" \vc they saw it as clear as you see me. Jt was running u • 

About'to crush\is like snails under a steam-roller . . . ^the 

a warning, and jumped for his life. Mcllraith sprang, and . 

bow-sprit or up inti the chains of that ancient Portuguese gallcon-that 

was not there. Not visibly there . . 

“ And you saw absolutely nothing ? 

“ There was nothing to see," replied Elliott, 
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“ The Depiity-Comjnissiot\er Speaking . . 

Is there anything in this yoga business ? 

Of course there is. A very great deal imleed. Vo^/7 is a religion, a 
science, and a philosophy, and a genuine vngi is a learned A higlily 

interesting one. too. if only for the fact that his knovvlcdge is so dilferent 
from our own. 

Have they occult powers ? 

There isa very great deal of nonsense talked alxiut vo^.-raix] about yogis. 
The genuine yogi doesn’t claim to be a magician or to ha\<- Mipeinatural 
power. As a matter of fact, he doesn’t claim anything at all, except the 
right to be left alone, to contemplate in peace. 

Why then docs one hear and read snch extraordinary ^i.-ries about 
their supernatural powers and miraculous doings — apparmtlv well- 

One IS apt to forget what a great part coincidence plavs in life. We 
all of us know of coincidences so remarkable as to be im;re<iiblc - and it 
IS of course a com.nonplace that fiction .simply dare not use the long arm 
of coincidence one half so frequently, so apUv. as Fate does. There can 
X«°nWth^^ coincidence has had a lot to do with the miracles-of- 

'jhen, of course, there is clalrvovance. A very large number of voriT 
arc clairvoyant, and have powers of that st»rt that would astonish anyone 
to xvhoin they cared to exhibit them. Hut the same is true of any nuS 

and crystat^;"ersl-in Bcnd'st'r ‘ 

'gowIfg'uiiS’red and "„ndltrleT;“d:t'’'for™^ 

btrclal^oy^nrUniY' T l,av^ 

natural causer ® supernatural result ,vas due entirely to 

ir 1 tR,j 

But not in every case ? 
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ril tell you about Tulsiram Jaganath and Captain Brackleigh ; and 
it’s a good example of the sort of incident that gives rise to these yogi- 

miraclc yarns. , , • jjl • 

1 knew this Captain Brackleigh very well ; and the simmi. saddhu 

srtinvTs/. yogi, what you will, a holy man named Tulsiram Jaganath, 1 

knew as well as a European can know' an Indian, a Western niatenalist 

know an Eastern mystic. Never the twain shall meet, indeed ; but 1 

liked him very much, and I’m quite sure he liked me ; and we used to 

ha\ e long and most amicable conversations. n _ 

W ith his whimsical humorous smile, he used sometimes to call me 

his chela h and in point of fact. 1 always addressed him as 

If a blameless life qualifies a man for sainthood, he was a ^ 

a \ erN' learned man in our own acceptance of the " J 

yogi who admittedly had advanced unusually far along the y 

ol yo-a I am not personally competent to pass judgment on that, of 

tours?, but 1 know he was visited by eminent exponents 

from all parts of India. Itinerant Lamas wandered down from Tibetan 

ur^rlfto Ulk .ith him. Yogis came from the Himalayan caves and 

iuiiglc fastnesses. Learned pundits walked all the way f^m 
to consult him. Holy saddhus made pilgrimages from Benares from 

r.ar,*Mr!h"'.*£ ":S S 

mill" only miracle he e.or peHor^^rro 

Ataut Brackleigh, He wa,s a '.‘-P; 

„ hen I went on tour. We hadn ;:^^“‘,terling ; a very 

«rhool to"ether. He wasan excellent fellow m his way, s h ^ 

-ood typ"c of officer, but although he got on c.vccllcnt y Indians 

Snd hli^rd them very well indeed All e^ 

in general, ami positively hated those of the bak, t, pe. 

Indrans, as a matter of fact, were tnlkcd about them : 

1 fe used to annoy me very greatly b> ^ therefore be not only 

eve^ European official 

is oppressive, inimical, harsh and contemptuous. 

, . lloooomi U0d,tr 
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It was a subject which I tried to avoid when enjoying hi^ iD-nil.ddv. 
for there was a danger that diflerencc might breed acrimony .iml ili.tt 
arpment and dispute miglit degenerate into (luarrcl. He w.is alnn-t 
rabidly intolerant of the type that he disliked ; and he refun-.l lo admit 
my contention that, while— like every other class of Indian and I- nriiiHaii 
—this particular class contained hif;hly objectionable specimens it ne\< r 
thelcss consisted largely of estimable and admirable people, and inclnd. <1 
some who were of the salt of the earth. 

Indians, the type that he disliked mo^t of all. 
indeed, hated and loathed and detested most of all. was the '•..rm// u j e 
the and the saiiyasi. He lumiwd them all together as 

and was wont to observe that that was a damned good name for Ih-in' 
for they were fakes” from start to finish; hunibugs. swindlerr and 
o^ues , parasites upon the people ; loafing wasters who, under the guin- 

^ewds under false pretences— in other words, terrifying ignorant \ illa»er< 
into giving them whatever they wanted. ^ 

extortion by menace when lliev 

Jve-dweUi, " ““"8 -r 

i“S£i=? 

aS of RditilTi!; Europe f «< ^--olden 

and selflessness as Francis of \ssisi iJnar t apostles of humility 

brush, and the only S ffereTes an one hL"'"" "»'> ‘be s.une 

worthlessness. Terences among them were their varying degrees of 

ash-smeared" /a"I^^?oTcourw^"\'hf cn towards the 

the man whose g^ds arc Ter’sonal r instinctive hatred of 

activity, and what he ?on.£r. ^ exercise, sport, games 

for him who represents the negation\nd^t’M*^'^ (iislike of such a man 
To Brackldgh and hi ,vm co?u^ *bj*o idcak. 

minded laziness ; the occupatimi or laclf-^f'ocr‘* 
uwless waster : and tlic sugRestion that ^ bom-idle 

sr ■" - •"Srs;;!:;; 

-« &1S rb“u;“i.“ ss 
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was the good of them ? \Vhat sort of a j>lacc would the world be if ever)'- 
(.;ic thought as they pretend to think, and did as they actually do. And 
of course it was useless to point out to him that one might say the same 
of soldiers, and ask him what sort of world it would be if every man was 
a soldier and did nothing in peace-time but practise the arts of destruction 
— and in war-time apply them. 

The reply would merely be a snort of disgust and a remark to the 
effect that soldiers are necessary, and soldiering an honourable profession. 
You couldn’t say that " fakirs ” are necessary— or any good at all. And 
he had yet to learn that squatting under a tree and doing damn-all is an 

honourable profession. , . 

Well that’s the sort of chap Brackleigh was, and m acting as he did 

with regard to Tulsiram Jaganath he ran true to form. 

And another pet aversion Brackleigh had. Snakes. An utterly 
unconquerable repulsion, loathing, hatred, and fear. He d be as cool 
and plucky as anybody else in dealing with a snake, of ® 

abhorred the very thought of them. Quite an obsession , and he d kill a 
harmless snake quite as readily as he would a deadly poisonous one. 

And Brackleigh was under the delusion, so commonly held, that 
snakes like biting people, the silly belief that they just do it because it 

**'Manv*''Sl-educatcd men and women simply connect the thought of 
snakes with that of biting, as they associate 'vasps with stmgmg 

Most people do. of course, but quite eiToneousl) . , 

un»t to bi^wu nor as a matter of fact does a wasp want to sting you. 

If one settled on you and you kept perfectly still, ^ 

And a snake only bites in self-defence, or what he thinks is self defence. 
,vhen he is cornered or frightened. Snakes are qn.te as “fra.dj 

men as men are of snakes. Much more so. I should say. “ * C 

or hears a man approaching, his one idea is to get away as ^ j 

'I liat thousands of iieople are killed by snakes, every year, in [ 

' ""vhafabont a hamadryad, the king-cobra? Isn’t ^ 
actually goes out of its way to attack people and chases them Idee a w.ld 

boar or a buflalo or a rhinoceros docs . .• xi, i. the rule * 

Ah t That's the one exception, the exception that prove 

but there again, I very much doubt whether the kmg-cobra gg 

lor the sake of aggression and bites for attacked or 

I should say that whenever a person teen want ly 

chased by one, it was tecan^e ♦h': ^ wbethL the male 

near, and was defending them, as it th gnt 

re1i?"yor ^ 
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aggrcssiv-cness is just on a par with that of tlic tigross with cuh<. 
Why. some of the most timiil of birds will put u]) a fight again>t an in- 
truder threatening its young ; and it is my own personal opinion iliat the 
hamadryad has got its name for aggressive ferocity, simply because it is a 
more courageous mother than any other snake. 

Anyway, whether I am right or wrong, hamadryads apart, snak.s 
don t want to bite, and only do so in self-defence. 

And that was another point on which Bracklcigh and I differed. 
In point of fact, he held the opposite \ iew so strongly that wc only differed 
on the subject once. I told him he was quite welcome to his opinion that 
nothing gives a snake greater pleasure than to bite you. and that it spends 
Its hfe thinking out ways and means of doing so. Quite useless for me to 
l)omt out to him that one often goes months, indeed years, in India 
without seeing a snake— simply because they keep out of the wav i ami 
that wlien the native carries a lamp in his hand at night, he is sa’fe from 
snakes because they see him coming and promptly clear off 

the Sttcr“ ™ ‘l'<; more 

BraeSh t" “ riiametrically different from 

Brackl«gh m almost every conceivable way, diflered from him in this 

[Zreerfns e f 0PP0=i*e-tl>at snakes are extremely 

creatures : m no wise dangerous unless rendered so • no more 

» it was for^he“s‘‘'T“\‘'''‘'■ ’t>>cy were 

so. It was for the similar human reasons— (car and self-preservation 

wont to'St cut th;/"" "“e" rcasi^n, T^Uimni was 

A quaint manner of speaking > !>peaKing. 

and th^snater: ?„de;7'’dot •> 

and not only did thev ra ^, „ " 1'" ‘he roots below the ground : 

presence beneath the tree than he did to ''’’V*. Tulsiram Jaganatli's 
or other of them usuallv car^ie o„1 “ “‘c contrary, one 

had his frugal daily meal and shared it rXhinl " J^S^'-rtli 

Of his hS; w‘th ^ 

milk as the housewife does the cat’s- Yut I do sa°v snakes saucer of 
from one of the near-by viUaces brought ^ whenever a native 

iwured it into Tulsiram’s LJ he'd L ^ of milk and 

s s:, es 
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And this, ot course, would be quite in order from the \ illagers’ point 
of view. They would completely understand that the holy man would 
feed his “ Brahmins ” — in this case, his sacred snakes. Nor would it 
enter any villager’s head that there would be the slightest danger to the 
holy man. Of course, the snakes, the sen-ants of Kali, would never harm 
him, the servant and beloved of Kali and all the other gods. , 

You are wondering how I know ? Why, I used to spend hours in 
talking with TuLsiram Jaganath ; and not only as one educated man to 
another, but, on many subjects, as an ignorant man to a learned one. 
And more than once, approaching his retreat, I have seen a shadow glide 
away, cross the path of beaten earth on which he sat, and disappear among 
the tree-roots. 

The first time this happened, I said, as I came within speaking 

distance: ^ - 

“I say. Guru-jui. did you see that? Wasn’t it a snake? It has gone 

down one of those holes there among the tree-roots.” 

And smiling, he pointed to the earthenware bowl. 

” Yes. You’ve disturbed his evening meal.” 

And then he told me how, almost invariably, generally one at a tunc, 
they came out at sunset and drank the milk that he had set aside for 

them. ^ 

'* And there is no danger ? ” T asked. • ...... ti 

“ To whom ? . . . Danger doesn’t enter here, he smiled. Ihe 

snakes are in no danger from me. and I am in none from them. I hey 
know I won’t hurt them, and I know equally surely that they will not 

*' But at first, the verj' first time that you saw them, or they saw 

“ Well I have been here longer than they have, so I am not an 

intruder on their domain. The first time I saw one of them I just kept 

perfectly still, and he passed close by me and disappeared among the 

tree-roots They soon got into the habit of going in and out, and not 

taking any more notice of me than they did of the r^ks the ti c 

stocks and stones We got accustomed to «ch other^ . W hen 

I felt that they realized that I was not an enemy. 1 got »nto the habit ot 

.lay/ng good^ning politely, and of goihg on with whaU was doing. Jii 

I was contemplating, I remained motlonles^. If I P P 

meal or eating. I continued to do so. . a 

, ” One evening. I put a saucer of warm fresh milk on their doorsi p 

-.ml it was acccDted in the spirit in which it was given, that of peace ana_ 

rnfitri^'^l^^^^etlnd"^^^ And after a w^ilc 

saucer farther and farther from their doorstep ^ j^^^eadily 
‘ Weira"t''erthai;i'used to try to catch them at it, and on seVeral 
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occasions I managed to get a glimpse of one of the snakes— {luite big chaps 
they were— sitting there within a yard of Tulsiram. 

But it always cleared off when I came. Invariably. 

T fJ how long it would take to persuade tlie .snake that 

affSionate^^”" ' well-disposed ; friendly, in fact ; if not actually 

I that was a verj- difficult question to answer. Certainlv 

time Ind ’ Probably for quite a io.in 

time . and p^sibly the expenment would never succeed at all. ^ 

o» fri ^n ‘ conscious mind adopting an attitude 

sni/it ^"cofiscious mind would be filled with instinctive 

spirit of r -.l *1 . . 


cnir r f 7 “‘i'-vii^tcious minn would be filled with an instinctive 

^ should like to be friendly, and tame you,” nevertheless T 

continuS7'',h'^’r«uu7^ «niurt7";T'' Christian." I,c 

due to the Seroent > i ^ ^^^ohing, that the fall of man was 

the serpent as the symbol an^'emh ' Christian regard.s 

the fo™ chosen •. incarnate : 

that subconYciotrantipl" 

mind, but that this fa‘cfL‘a^tul;r:^,iSt;\b 7 lnSf = “ 

often tha" TfCse 'th”e 7 T;*^if '"°"K -- ■""« 

the antipathy. I Sieve that a^nake 

■»y tutor had a pet Zn^ose He u?"" ^ Osi^l 

the University— the mongoose I^mcan ^ of 

with my tutor's English pupils and other while it was a little shy 

in an entirely different manner wh»n an 

room. It used to welcome me with'nnitl student came into the 

joy, and so it did the one or two otheT rln^ ^ manifestations of 

was really most marked, and t^ phenom^^^^^^ 

There was no shadow of doubt that the mn "'V tutor greStly. 

an Englishman the moment he entered the from 

was most delighted to see hb?, a LIiow eX it 

as hke^ as not that the mongoose had ten btn in 
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ha\c been quite a companion. Much more so to me than he was to my 
tutor. I'm sure, though he and the mongoose got on verj^ well together 
1 could have made a real friend of him. 

“ Yes, what I have done, with this pair of snakes might have l>ccn 
far more difficult, if not impossible, if I had been a European ; and I 
think my snakes would regard you as something far more potentially 
dangerous than I. 

*■ Instinct or experience ? I don't know. But I am quite sure that 
the European, with his thick boots and leggings, his riding-whip, his gun, 
is recognized by the snake as a terrible danger, probably the greatest 
danger of all. 

•• No. I'm afraid it would take my snakes a ver>' long time to accept 
you, c\ en on my introduction and guarantee. . . 

Anyway. I personally never had the interesting experience of actu- 
all)' sitting and watching Tulsiram's snakes behave like domestic animals, 
accepting the presence of man as natural and desirable — eating out of 
lii» hand almost. 

it would have been \Gry interesting, though, ^’er>^ ver>* interesting. 

Well, there it was ; and the yogi Tulsiram Jaganath was known to 
be a friend and familiar of poisonous snakes, the villagers’ greatest danger. 
And that alone, you know, is enough to start the miracle yarns and super- 
natural-power stories. But there was nothing more miraculous or suy^r- 
natiiral about it than taming by kindness ; and Ihlsiram and his snakes 
were only one degree more remarkable than Auntie Tabitha and her 
robins, who conic and cat out of her hand on a cold winter morning. 

Nt)r was what folloived a miracle, nor anything more than coincidence, 
if it wen-n t something even simpler— just natural consequence— though 
it is possible there was a slight element of clairvoyance in it. for one has 
t(, admit that Tulsiram Jaganath did forcuarn Brackleigh ; did, in a 

sense prophesy what would happen. . . 

But 1 could prophesy that I shall play bridge with \\ainwnght, 

Macintosh and Winterton to-night, and no donbt I snail • • . 

Now, onlortunately, I told Brackleigh about Tulsiram 
not onlv as something interesting, but as a sort of little 
tlie man s cliaracter and powcr-perlectly normal ‘‘f’ 

ness w hat few people would have the patience and courage, not to menrion 

tile knowledge wLom and understanding, ™‘yjle7aU 

to confirm Brackleigh in his low opinion of fakirs as he callcu 

JL/ Jh^f someuiiiig 

to do— with a snake, anyway. • • • / ,• 
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hP^H British Club. Let us say it was Written on his Poro- 

t^Tn^ Bmrkrpi,Ihr^ ^ r"' t^vo of our coiivcrsa- 

* ^ Tulsirain Jasanalh's 

pitch m the jungle; whether intentionally or not. I dcint knov’ 

written L" hk^r ‘ih' 't 

Thp !?. < L- "hether It was just blind chance, or whether 

tended to °do ">' Bracklcigh did uliat l.e i.,: 

it-curious how one uses that ohr-i^e 

the o”n?rh:™,lrsSe'’was’’rread ™e“ ^ 

Tame:" . , L'et r^e Ind ‘-‘ “ ' ■ • 

snake uncoLTrnVglided toward^Tte'hote^ fonvard, .and, as (he 

head with his-heavy huntinreroD ho n IT ■'“ 

polo-pony; had he" been carrvin^e a '''* '^'"'"•itc 

horn-handled hunting-crop ■ TJad^iie n<?L!. I"? ''is malacca 

. he was, this might hfve b?en a «rl Hiff . P®'°-P'aycr that 

it . . . there I go agaln-lFnfe ^ '‘“T- But Fate had willed 

the h«ad^nTl?r4^;vrit'h“nn”cd i"®* >>"'''"'1 

..d “fSjS EdS E'i'.ritE,';;,'''' ■“-••"e ”P'dd 

" “S'H” 

Brackleigh. ^ ^ enough, isn't he ? " laughed 

„ •■ Oh!' rartet"tus®hc 'T" 

May see her, too. if I'm lucky '* ' ^ now, all right. 

;: 4"rt p‘‘VowT''““ Captain-Brackloigh.- 

temperamental and ner 4us pony Sftt^tfh^:aktg^rfor™X 
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Hut licre again, we come up against tlic gods of Tnd, or the hand of Fate. 
t>r that blind chance that rules our lives, or whatever else you like to call 
it. Instead of standing, as his charger or hunter would have done, the 
half-trained pony had trotted away and was cropping the grass a hundred 
yards from the scene of the execution ; and. as Brackleigh approached, it 
raised its head, shook it in plain negation, and trotted off again. 

this annoyed Brackleigh intensely, partly because he had to wallc 
in his riding-boots, and partly because, as an experienced and skilful 
h(*rse-mastcr, his soul was outraged by such conduct on the part of a beast 
that he had taken into his stables and was proposing to turn from a 
hundred-rupee tat into a thousand-rupee polo pony. Sei^'C the brute 
riylit if he sold it back into the bazaar. If it didn’t soon mind its manners, 
it^uould. find itself pulling a native tonga, instead of gracing famous 

polo-grounds. . i 

But neither threats nor api)eals to its better nature affected the un- 
grateful beast, and in the end Brackleigh had to follow it home on foot. 

.\ftcr dinner that evening, he gave me his version of what had 
ha[)pencd ; and. the following morning. Tulsiram Jaganath gave me his 
—and the accounts agreed as to facts. But you can imagine—or can you . 

the difference between the |X)int of \icw of the two men with regard 

to these same facts. What to Brackleigh had been a righteous deed, 
the act of a public benefactor, had, to rulsiram Jaganath, been a wanton 

and brutal murder. , , , , . .. 

Brackleigh had rid the world of a dangerous and damnable 

TulMiam Jaganath had seen a harmless and mn^ent animal siaughtor« . 
Hvliacl, as he put it, seen his friend killed before his eyes, struck dead 

before he had had time even to try to save it. 

" Innocent ? Harmless ? ’’ I expostulated. 

“ Yes perfectly innocent of anv evil desire or intention, and perfectly 
1, armless until harmed. The snake was armed "‘f'’. 
that didn't make it harmful any more than 

revolver ntakes you harmful, Deputy ^ r-voUc 
If vou were attacked try a murderous thug, “,,,?andda"K«™“ 

hut the fact that you possess one doesn t make > ou .1 harn S 

and is dead and his bereaved companion 

is not only inconsolable but an.gry-very angry 

11- .^^1‘bir vro^lceriets vi.Lee-and vengeance 

U.gets «-ngeancc. i^, emupanion's 

s ‘ are" .on't say like Christians, 

added. •• You might repeat it as from yourself. 
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*■ v«r'r Other snake ? ” I said 

1 ^^Ptain Brackleigh said he might see the other one if Iip 

' 1°'“ '’™ ' “>« event ho ou Id bl 

enough to see .,t first," replied Tulsiram. 
be in riuch »» wouldn’t 

eaw r >- 

Tulsiram ™glU'rLd"t7dVrae”^^^^^^ *“ 

ubou^^Vr’dlar ‘'’ V- *'- ^ 'elt 

himself might be in. by putting an'^end to the ot"her*s°„a\"Jas“eir 

manner, he otenfd^"ha7 -‘” 0 ^ i«ring 

terrible danger, inasmuch a<? nr>f put an end to this 

Tulsiram Jaganath would Dretenri thaf*' a tiumbugging wind-bag like 

murder clubf. secret soc^tfef or 

Hand among the black snakek ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ snakes majia, the Black 

el^. supposed anythfnVorthe^k^d^^aiS' anybody 
told me, that in the else of ceSrn’snakJ had 

cobras probably, and several oth^ kindf undoubtedly. 

the sLdvor IZ\6 if it couM establisiied 

that the same thing applied to thP and 

P-^hleigh laug\eJffide\\o 

otan eTephalJt ^'The“l^ "" *''c 

what? Nonsense. I dare sav if ii^; *.’ ^he Serpent Never Forgets 

t>est snakes, , one ^^ould com' ?o';he resiuTo/Tho ^h^Tery 

Just ^,ble. though I doubt it Much in- 

• • . Do you honestly think that if hnfh"*?R^ #1®'^ life, 

lying there, the male would have come for^m!*^ had been 

or Vice veysa ? ” ™e "’hen I swiped the female 

tbat'wLl^-^*,,^;:- I <^0 believe there are snakes 
ofTn?*^^T“' attacking itsInatT ^ Hi 

Jj^e^banr; E^o^rnSurS catkn‘ol'’r a^nTbt s^ea^tS: 

Again Brackleigh laughed. 
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" Do you mean to say you’d believe anytliing that fakir told you ? " 

" 1 mean to say that when that learned yogi makes a statement, I 
know that he believes it. Yes, if he told me anything was so, I should 
know that he believed it to be so." 

" And they've made you a Ruler and Judge over us, eh ? " jeered 
Drackleigh. " And you arc supposed to be able to weigh cvidoicc. sift 
the grain from the chaff, what ? I '.xj>ect he's pulling your leg half the 
time, if the truth were known.” 

" \'ery likely, very' likely. Brackleigh,” said I. " But for what 
my opinion is worth, I believe that Tulsiram’s warning was genuine, 
disinterested, and by no means negligible. I honestly believe that that 
snake’s companion would go for 5'ou and do its damnedest to kill you, 
if it knew that it was you who killed the other." 

" Pursue me with the utmost rigour of the law. eh ? ’’ smiled 
Brackleigh. " The sacred and immutable law of the snakes as expounded 
by Tulsiram Jaganath. You are a knowing old bird, Mowbray. If cyci 
a man deals with hard facts and stark realities, it is a senior Indian 
Civilian, surely. Yet here you are. dealing in superstitious tripe about 
the Serpent’s Vengeance an(l the C^y^sy's Warning and all that." 

Audiits he poured himself a glass of port, he sang with soulful c.x- 
pression and tuneful sweetness. 


" Trust him not. that dnrh-cyed stranger 
Gently pleading al thy feet.” 


out spoilt the performance by a particularly vicious growl of 


ill conclusion. 



Rats ! 




That night I was suddcnlv awakened from a deep sleep by a sourul 
that for ihe moment, affected my nerves and my heart, 
excellent health and not in the least given to nerve storms or heart 

CO- <.f aRcmy, fear and l.orror. Shocking . . , heartrending 
■ ■ ■ As’niavc'sa^^^ mcnlaily- ayid 

meseif togetiK-r a.ui jninperi out of be.i, 1 reahred lhat 1 hari i.u.kcn into 

• "■sis.ix." 

se:; r.;: r,s .".“e i-* »>■ 


HM-'ISIiD UKAD AND TAINTI-;:) 



sword woX b® bZt ™ '■" '™‘''‘"’'‘ "■« 

was J"ppti'i‘:?„draVro^W„r/, “>»“ "hat 

I thought of the Laocoon statul as Ih^sntke' 'thkk'as'a 

Bitten in the face rn K it t, ■ ' ■ ■ ' n. done . , . 

l>edside table wheVe its light fell r a°'l" •'”' "" <'‘e 

thc struggle. I seiacd thf snake ^ f '* ' i°i'>cd in 

, " I've got it," 1 crie^ UavT'go 1 nf ^ Br.u^kleighs. 

down the well,” • So. 1 11 carry it out and chuck it 

” llT Brackleigh. 

But I knew I couldnTthrm: SSn, '^"7 ^-d. 

that dynamo incarnate, which coilod iSr ^ 'vhirling ferocity of strength 
Brackleigh's, now aboui my necfwUh suffer "“'v about 

rar/td^i^ug^giir-^ 

Ktip and crush LtZht ^*^o'’„';d''sc'“ “'"I body that 

writhing through my hinds Prevent from 

Of com'se.'if I K 

another few seconds, I ®shouid tve , °h‘^'' *■* '<»'W bold for 

open Zr.“'“ P«-"'y ‘t ''oufdTr'eakTke* light hl^ ?oT«m 

8ive„‘rchlnce‘’'''‘ The only thing, if Brackleigh were to be 

.holdit,"'^'''<'°'"'-0' •• I'll PUU it Off yon. You get the rarer. lean 
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'■ (ict it yourself — qui(k ! ” was the 
I can hold it wiiilc you j^ct llie razor . . 

\\ell. tlic swifter the belter. Ves — I must snatch the razor and kill 
the snake. . . . 

.\s I released my grip, tlie snake lashed the jnf)rc \iolcnllv, whirled 
and flung its boily, winding like a toiling spring, about lirackleigh's arms 
and head. 

Seizing the torch. I turned it towards the dressing-table where lay 
Ihackleigh's simple toilet outht ; brushes, a comb, a pair of razors and a 
stroj). 

Seizing one of the i\ ory-handled razors. I replaced the light in position, 
(hiick.” whispered lirackleigh. as the snake appeared to redouble 
its efforts and to bury its imprisoned head in the coils and convolutions 


rcj)ly. “ I’m done, anyhow. 


of its w rithing body. 

Clrabbing with my left liand and bearing down with my left fore-arm 
and elbow upon the snake and on Uracklcigli's arm and chest. I slashed, 
and with unutterable thankfulness and sa\agc joy. felt the steel bite and 
grit and grind us I drew it across the sijuirining body, near the head. 

'I'o and fro I sawed, liracklcigh drew a sudden breath as 1 cut him. 
'1 lierc was a mess of blood, reptile and lunnun, and the wild lasliitig, 
coiling and writhing slackened, grew (juietcr and ceased. I had cut the 
snake in liaKcs near its head and between lirackleigh’s han<ls. 

Sick, sweating and trembling. 1 tore its body from about his arms and 
neck, and flung it to the ground. 

" Where ? ” 1 gasped. 

l ace,” he whispered, and put his hand up to where two blue-black 
punctures showed at the angle of his jaw. " Woke up suddenly . . . 
something on the bed. As I went to sit up. it struck and i grabbed it with 
inv hands!... Let a yell, didn’t I ? ” He grinned ruefully. 

' " Permanganate ? " 1 asked. Surcl\-, like most people m India, he 

kc[>t some handy. 

■' Left-hand drawer in washhand-stand table in the bathroom. 
Cardboard bo.s." 

" Shan’t be a sccoikI.” , . t a 

Snatching up the electric lamp. I rushed into llic bathroom, found 

the box of permanganate crystals. leturncd. and replaced tlie lamp w icrc 

the light shone directly on lirackleigh’s face. 

“ 1 ’m going to cut.” said I. getting the other razor. 

" Go to it,” whispered liracklcigh. . 

There was no time to think of such rcrmcments as strthzalion, but 

presumably’ the permanganate would see to that. „-,r-,llcl 

Turnin'^ his head to one side and pressing fmnly, T made fou 
slashes closJ together across the bite, and again four more :;t ^igi.l angles 

?o these. 1 then shook a little pile of ^ 1 

wound and ground them in hard with the heel of ‘ ‘ J 

I did so. two terrible truths assailed mv mind. Id the lirst dace. 
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t(*urnii|uct is essential between the bite an<l tlie lienrt - and yon cannot 
apply a tourniquet about a man’s neck. In the setond place, that it was 
in any case too late. 

Had he been bitten in the han<l or foot there wmild. perhaps have 

been a chance, by reason of the distance of the wound from tin- liearl 

As It was. the bite was too close to the heart for there to be anv hope 

I doulited whcther~the most skillerl phv.sician, standing readv amreettiim 

to work within a second of the impact of the poisoned famjs. could l.rue 

done any good, in view of the fact that it was impossible to annU a 
tourni(|uet. i i 

Might he have sucked out the pc>ison ? Just possible. I 

don t know had thought of that and-well. I don't wish to sc.uiul hc-roic 
o, I only d.d "hat any other man would haNe donc-i tried that before 
?. r ‘'‘f my strength, sucked and spat, sucked and 

until [ thought that the sooner I cut the better. ^ ’ 

Well I clont want to dwell on horrors, both for vour sake and inv 

niik-s .waT" ® P"’” medical mis.ionan- lucd 

He arrived at dawn and Bracklcigh was buried that evening. 

the matter calmly and in 1. t i I was able to n icw 

Hrackleifih had, iL tho3; ofVih J f knowlcd.ge that 

J>uake and died of the bite. ^ ^ been bitten by a poisonous 

would llLtbtdly do -'d .stupid Mllac-er. 

j.tall? An/if I dwXlSjl d Ce ini r " f' cU-atl, 

inclination to sit in j.fdllt ' 'c'cl .an 

any way ? ' ^ ‘ J-iganath ? tvhy blame lii.n in 

at alb'hal'UmSll^d'dofi''? =■">• connection with the affair 
icdicially and impfrtlllv d d S B^X'cigh ? Summed np 

had killed a poisonous snake In i uWd , " ° Bmckleigli 

and kill a poisonous snake and InH l ' '* ^u'u "'.ly to attack 

^ Of course it did rntiTs^ !,X The” "'“‘c ? 

’^t‘cn tbatdhe snake that had kdled'h! waTthelfTSTfkei:!;: 
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that he had killed. What proof was there that there Avas any connection 
between the two ? In spite of what one had heard about snakes avenging 
their mates and their young, was it not a hasty and unwarrantable con- 
clusion that there was any connection between the snake that Brackleigh 
had killed, at a spot betAveen three and four miles from his house, and the 
one that made its ivay on to his bed and struck him when he disturbed it ? 

That was the rational attitude to take, surely. 

It is a well-known phenomenon that not only will a snake, in certain 
conditions, bask and sun itself, but will coil up to sleep upon any warm 
surface. Many a wretched villager, sleeping on the ground, has wakened 
to find a snake lying either against him or coiled-up on his body. 

The one certainly fatal thing to do in such a case is to move, frightening 
the snake and causing it to strike in self-defence. Undoubtedly that was 
the explanation of poor Brackleigh’s death. 

The snake had come into the house as snakes do, possibly in search 
of food, shelter or warmth. Food ? Yes, snakes follow frogs into bath- 
rooms and rats into store-rooms, dining-rooms, and up among the rafters, 
in the dark mysterious space between the ceiling-cloth and the roof. 
This snake had come into the house, had happened to enter Brackleigh s 
room — it might just as well have entered mine — and, perhaps attracted 
by the radiated warmth of Brackleigh's body, or again by chance, had 
climbed up on to the bed. 

It may have coiled up and settled down, long before Brackleigh woke. 
It may have been right on his chest and its weight may have awakened 
him. On the other hand, some instinct, or more likely the snake’s own 
movement, may have awakened him immediately. He moved, sat up 
and the snake struck— a type of tragedy as old as India. 


But again anger would blaze up in me as I thought of that fine brave 
man cut off in his prime by that loathsome reptile. And foolishly and 
irrationally. I would connect Tulsiram Jaganath with the terrible aflair. 
as though he could have had anything to do with it. And then I would 
remonstrate with myself for being idiotically childish. Surely my mind 
was not unhinged by the awful experience ? Surely my intelligence had 
not sunk so low that I was entertaining such ridiculous superstitions as 
those connected with the phenomenon known as sendings . ^o, 

firmlv certainly, decisively, I did not believe m sendings . did not, 
for one moment, believe that any practitioner of black magic or occult 
science could send a poltergeist, an evil spirit, much more a real poisonous 
to destroy ^ Besides, if I did wallow m such a swamp 

learning wa.s purely of the ordinary and accepted tod. 

was r m -.r ma^ of t^ong- 


V 



BRL'ISLD HEAD AKt> lAIXTCD HELL ^5 

"'? in^P^ble of committins tl.e sin of munlnr ns he wns 
of tlie power of sending a snake to do his errands. Both utterlv alisurd 

spoke^flit"'"’ *''= On this occasion, he 

nn, aJ f™ *™'y “"Y' Mowbray Sahib,” lie said as I approached " I 

P^nented^t;- ■ “““ “ "’/f>o«er t^uvx 

!,' know w-hat has happened .> ” I asked. 

I warned happen. 

the steady gaM of" lis calm'^c\rr'cy2.^'^’ ^^bing bciicalh 

as to the snake tha^^h^d Slled" \he'^*^^V^rf' question 
killed ? How I hoped tha the lllf ’ *hat I myself had 

one that Brackleigrhad killed I, ere mate of the 

that Tulsiram would be able traturo ^ " ‘""h ^ ‘‘oped 

one of the pair still survived and w-.s lU^no^l ^ this was the ca.«e ; that 
that he had seen it there last nit»ht nr^rh^ ^ ^niong the roots of the tree ; 

I wa-s also ashameTof mS ’ 

to be- reassured on the point 'anxidnt; ^ s^hould bo so anxiou.'s 

is Imown as accidentafSh-^ ^ 

some other snake, some difturent Idml of 
bungalow and had happened to n.ul s lav tn'li, 

I suppose it was subconscious for i' ^ rof.in. 

per eetly certain, of course that Tnl Im Ji^iud, I was 

part 111 the affair. iubiram could have had no lot nor 

W I'rom th I it. 

own death by killinR ‘snakrhorc " lie' c'‘ i^.'''''‘^,'"'™'Sl't al,.„.l his 

" ::' .ST*S':, • • • l‘'"vS the'iLl'r'Inne.r.^ 

And liaving in h?s**ango'r st'amnwr''’' ^'''I'ili had to wall: hi.nio 

Mraight from hero to^WsSt '‘r,*,"' '“id a irS 
I 0 sat down to pull off his ImoU Ve" it waf„, , doubUess 

vongTTnee begetsTengeaTce.” ^cytT'vicdencJ' and 

5sSP"^''”~ S4rs 
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IV 


WHITE ANTS 


Mr. Mohandas Lala Misra, b.a., ll.b., pleader* and politician, looked 
round upon the sea of faces upturned towards him, as he stood on the 
platform erected in the Janwar-bagh, the Public Gardens in which the 
public meetings of Bharatavad were held. 

The vast majority of the faces were those of youths. College students 
and High School boys who, at any rate until they had completed their 
education, might perhaps have found better occupation for their leisure time 
than in listening to Mr. Misra and his fellow-agitators whose spirited 
addresses had led not a few of such young men to a shameful death upon 
the gallows for cold-blooded and cowardly murder. 

From the point of view of Mr. Misra, it was a good game, paying and 
safe, for it brought him to the notice of the disinterested patriots who will 
soon be the rulers of India ; and, in the way in which he played it, he ran 
no risk of punishment from the guardians of the Pax Brtlannica which 
still, after a fashion, holds good, and guarantees a measure of order and 

quiet between periods of communal warfare. 

He was a small man and a fat ; the upper half of his face expressive 
of great intelligence, force and mental power, the lower half indicative of 

crossness, greed and weakness. ^ 

To a physiognomist, there was interest and amazing contradiction 

between the domed forehead, intellectual brow, the fine clear piercing 
eves the prominent shapely and dominant nose above the facial equator, and 
the loose blubber lips, receding triplicated chin, and flabby jowls below it. 

To the wrongly-educated, overworked and over-examined youths, 
hapless scholastic heirs of Macaulay’s colossal and devastating error, this 
fluLt orator, speaking the clever language of double meaning and of 
double edge, of political parable and cunning metaphor, the sound of his 
silver tongue was not only vox popuh Indica but vox Dei Itidtca as 

Mr Mohandas Lala Misra looked around upon that sea of pathetic 
hero-^TOrshipping faces— their pathos, alas, infinite as his heroism was 
infinitesimal-and smiled. With a meaning leer which was nod and wink 

Get. and of the bonnd.e. joy 

of Kali when in her temple a white goat is sacnficed, and the 

measurable "ho ="^,VrmTess anVa usdul Animal, supplying 

go°od milk which'is both food and drint.^Nev^^^^^^^^^ ^iono moment 

I am inclined to accept . ( g^ats At another moment, it 

in the green countryside ^ same White Goats who are 

?hfr^akerl'^s"nTZ^^^^^ milked dry by their ruthless, their alien, 
their foul and filthy, hands ? . 


• • 


» Native barnder. 
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*; Another .sjw^er spoke of tl.c White Monkevs. At r.ne inoinei.t 
I MKhne to accept the tern,, for are they not as mischievous and destructu e 

thev sub‘'hL^p ""I *"«nke\-s ? Are not 

t e> sub-human as monkeys, as far below us. mentally and spirituallv as 

tlie long-tailed bandcr-lag themselves? -i'et. at another moment i’re 
^ country of our holy Mother 

in tl"e ;™V= do a little ™Se( to, 

"eara'-Sfu, “o', “alu'nTalll^li f ”->^occ^iot,lv 

'vliatofit ; They are children o, the ^ pdgrim's dinner— 

Their tect do not betoul ourhoK ri, P''”="tOs not pollution, 

broken heads and bruised hearts'o, a tremhr'' “P“" 

people. They are oTr brotlers ! /■ ‘^"Pt«Ptinted 

faced Engiistoan! uV^iUhc dTcss o,™''Ma 

and open-mouthed, listonine with tlie ufm^ t "i''"'’''’ '•ntnnt-eyed 

specimen o, the iniensi, e "xTr^iho astle e 

population of the somewhat excitable city oJ BhaTatavlIld 

structive as' weiris Tstrllctivc ^'t- Misra, " to be con- 
de.struction— in' due course '• ^ construction follow 

Md here again came the leering smile that was wink and nod as 

it 'viust''be‘'‘vei^!“!^ th“™e^'' ''\Ve m',yst'’d''‘'‘t 

and kill and bum aud wipe from t le verr tse 7 ;k“P™“‘’ 

lus words he ran his practised eve over'th^'^ ‘''R‘ followed 

But what was I savin" > c hundreds of rapt faces, 

aiul the construction or selection r.f destruction ? Yes 

Wldte ' P“‘ f-'-d a c::s“r las'- 

of'd"' “nr cos 'lhe“lU'l'K a "''"‘c 

Of damage done annually in India bv t V \ ^ "orth of ruiK^es 

property— clothing fcJod iKKfk.?‘T*''’® ‘"^ects that 

Uho sees the result of their work ? 
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Evetyone. Tn the trail of ruin and destruction that they leave behind 
them we see the result. 

“ Your white ants, the insects, build between themselv’es and the 
light of day a screen, a covering under which they do their dreadful work. 
\Vho has not seen the signs of their dreadful presence in great patches and 
long tracts of brown earth-like crust upon wooden box and trunk and 
chest, wooden beam and pillar, oh wall and rafter ? 

“ And your White Ants, two-legged, apparently human, build their 
covering or fa9ade of justice, of government of the people for the people 
behind which to work in secret. Hiding their real work of destruction, 
their labours of ruin and degradation, they conceal themselves beneath 
their protective crust of talk and show of education, sanitation, municipal 
and local self-government, their road and bridge building, hospital building, 
their making of railways and canals, their irrigation works. 

“ And underneath it all ? Subtly they are slaying the Soul of a 
People, as secretly, but as surely and terribly, as the white ant insects 


destroy material things. 

“ So sacrifice your WTiitc Goats to Kali with pistol and with bomb ; 
decimate your troops of White Monkeys with the shotgun that drives them 
from the holy fields ; but when the time comes, and that time is not far 
off, set your heel upon the White Ants and slay them in their thousands.” 
An oratorical pause. Another electrical silence, tight and tingling as 

that before the burst of a storm. , , , ,, 

” And meanwhile . . . meanwhile, I say . . . concluded Mr. Misra 
in a voice impressive and low, which carried nevertheless to the further- 
most comer of the Janwar-bagh, ” rest assured that there are those who 
are unceasingly, irresistibly at work tunnelling beneath the White Ant-heap 
itself ■ and they whose work will one day — and again I say that day is 
not far disUnt— bring it crashing down in irreparable^rum, m utter and 

final death and destruction upon its dreadful denizens. 

As he concluded and sat down, a great cry rent the air, a shout that was 

heard far beyond the confines of the Janwar-bagh of Bharatavad. 


§ 2 

There is a village in Western India, of which the real name is as 
old as the hills its origin lost in the mists of antiquity. Its name. 
on Its railW station board, printed on the Indian Survey maps and 
“itten in the files and annals of the Collector's 

quarters-station of the District, has tema.ned gut to-day 

I pronunciation for a thousand ye^s thousand moje. 

it has a second name, an a/ms. and ^ . . villaec. It is quite 

an area of hundr^s of not even the District Super- 

raXticr not'et:' tt deputy ^^.mmissioncr Sahib hunscii, has ever 
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heard the name by which sweet Chinchgaum. loveliest \ illage of the Plains, 
is now known. But every Indian in the District has not only heard it, 
but uses it, and knows how the village came to be re-named. 

At first, its new name, which means The Virtuous \'illage, \\a.s 
uttered with a wr>' smile, a mocking intonation, or a knowing glance, 
and the stranger who first heard it might have been excused for sujiposing 
that the speaker was sarcastic, the term ironical. For, \mdenial)lv. 
Chinchgaum had. for a time, an unsavour>' reputation, a fact which 
was rather the misfortune than the fault of the simple villagers, the nanu* 
being due rather to the character and conduct of its headman than to 
the general way of life and level of thought of its inhabitants. 

India produces annually its very adequate crop of crimes ; and w hen 
the Indian errs and strays, he often errs very thoroughly and stravs 
quite a long way. But ne\ ertheles.s, speaking generally, there is no more 
mdustnous, frugal, and innocent a community anywhere, than that <*f 
the ave^e Indian village. Slow to wrath, the peasant's rage when 
aroused is ternble and his crimes of violence apt to be ver>’ violent indeed • 
but they are usually, indeed mainly, committed under a burning sense 

a spirit of vengeance for some real or fancied wrong. 
Apart from being too simple and innocent for most kinds of crime he is 
far too busy; too tired, at the end of the long day’s struggle to wrest 
from an unfruitful soil and against the unfriendly forces of^naturc the 
\\ herewithal to pay his debts to the \-illagc sou-car and to win, perchance 
a meagre and miserable living in addition. ^ * 

black-sheep in every flock. It is said that the blackest 

is of course a cruel and infamous slander 

spkf stml by the police as agnils provocateurs. 

ipies, stool-pigeons and professional witnesses. 

it*; ill the dark days just previous to 

by these CllJ LpoS andISfluontW a^uStS 

« - absolutely 

certain native State, ° Court of the capital of a 

of robber^tot^^oiilv red-handed in the act 

CX 2 Si SS.SX-.IX 
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had not been long introduced into this State ; or again, possibly, the 
executioner was not as skilful and experienced as he professed to be. But 
for whatever reason, a drop was allowed which was too long in proportion 
to the weight of the condemned man, and what should have been a 
hanging causing death by the fracture and severance of the cervical 
vertebra, became a decapitation. 

In accordance with custom, the body of the murderer was handed 
o\ er to his relatives, that it might be taken back to his native place and 
duly cremated with proper ritual, at the appointed burning-^Au^. 

Now, as it happened, and as is perhaps natural, the members of 
the family of this murderous thug were not so particularly anxious to 
identify themselves with him as to make the long journey from their 
village to the Assize town, to appear in person in the role of the pestilent 
bandit's brethren, or to do more than the barest duty demanded of them 
by religion and their caste customs. 

According to these last, the most binding laws of Hindoo life, they 
must, however, send for the body that in orthodox style it might be 


disposed of._^ they did. They sent a bullock-cart in charge of two low- 
caste or casteless knaves, with instructions that, having received the 
corpse, they should, driving night and day and sparing not the oxen, 
retu^rn with it as quickly as possible, and deliver it at the burning-g/iu/ 


^ Nothing loath, the two village outcasts accepted the comnnssion and 
on both the outward and the return journey, expended a 
hire in the purchase of toddy, the fermented juice of the ^ "f. 

is the wine of the country, an extremely cheap, fairly ^ . 

drink made by fermentation of the juice tapped from the toddy-palm 
iimewhat as rubber latex “ milk ” is tapped from the rubber tree. 

-\t Palegaon a village a few miles from Chinchgaum, they made 

thev flinis themselves upon them bullMk cart anu providence tliat 
drove off but fell off, first the one ‘ne who w.ts seated n,«,n 

watches over dninken men u oks’ tails fell between the wheels 

the shaft endeavouring to ‘"‘"J „ho laughing inordinately, fell 

and was uninjured, save by *>«: otbgr hc road. 

upon him from the open back of theca . y ‘ ^ devious 

^ Rising and supporting other as 

course in pursuit of their cart. ^ helpless laughter to unhelpful 

proceeded, by slow -7^15 perhaps not wholly 

recrimination. This I , being driven off the road and on to 

?h 7 ;oaSVon‘to“UndranS“So ditches^; being guided and misguided 
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hither and thither : and beiiiR urged to such headlong flight as hyh-phari 
bullocks can achieve the cart was grievously bumped and shaken, as it 

and mtr ston'v^^H "**' obstacles 

ana o% er stony and uneven ground. 

that JtTde fai^l“overTurn. 

Xow. the village bullock-cart of India is open at the end hivint^ 
no back-board, the better to facilitate the accomnfodation of great lengths 
of sugar-cane, of bamboo and of bales of cotton m^nds of mai;!^ f 
s-tacks of Other field produce, and to permit of general overloading ' ' 

road^HrL"°H therefore that as the bullocks, returning to the 

And now the inevitable had come to pass 

effort Tough wiSTrS; Tfment''""! 
or other^integuiS 

tlie road that led to ChinchgaumVilUge ^ abandoned in the ditch beside 
way rejoiemg.^^^^^^ corpse to the cart, its custodians went on their 

headltL!^here*lf no' It Ys^^'sTible \hat ^ 

the official ghouls of the buminw ir/S?* i over to 

"•ashed, anhonoured and unsTOr°and *''e flames un- 

"‘'■estigation. It is also noiibre and^ndlla" ";'"><"’g-sheet without 
"assailers, discovering a Sin ^ probable, that the sobered 
bey delivered, bribel the "Tiem^to “f 

them due receipt therefore-E.'^i a e ' t TeV 

Raum village aX^rTin oTus in’hltofntfi'sT''/"? 

the daylight when the sun ro 7 nevt mo;^ 1 *'“ affronting 

severed head of an unknown man *’>' "’ayside, the 

p^affards, a bad man"’ MotSAtmM^tS* ^ 1 ^'/"''''®*“"’' a"'" 

Pandnrang, Vishnu Manvari, th” h«S?wL 1 ° rT^a'^^ane: while 

It should be clearlv stated fhaf o’ il^ the worst of the three 
unusual the headman and the village 

atable specimens 01 
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good a man as a greedy, grasping, usurious money-lender can be expected 
to be. 

In ninety-nine villages out of a hundred, these three men set an 
excellent example to the others, the lambardar representing the Law, the 
hotxxal guarding it, and the bunnui keeping, it. Naturally, the good 
buunia keeps it with might and main, for it is only '\ith the help and pro- 
tection of the Law that he exists. In the Golden Age that is coming, 
when the grip of the Law relaxes, the buunia will soon become a scarce 
relic of the dark ages that have gone ; for his throat will be cut, his account- 
books burnt and all the villagers' debts will, like himself, be liquidate<l. 

It is more than probable that in the case of Chinchgaum, the lambaydar 
and the kolwal had been led astray and corrupted by the bunnia, for they 
were perfectly ordinary men, with intelligence no higher than the some- 
what low level of the Indian villager, whereas the buu/iia was even more 
astute, cunning and clever than most of his kind, which is sajdng a g<XMl 
deal. It should be understood that the village buMuia or sburar is the 
power behind the throne, the mighty power behind the mud throne of 
the village headman. For the majority of the villagers are completely 
in his toils ; he is their evil Providence ; to him they owe all the money 
which they have not got ; and into his hands will fall their land, their 
goods and their chattels if they fail to keep up payment of the interest on 
their debt to him, a debt usually so heavy that the villager’s whole income 
between birth and death would not be sufficient to pay it. 

Nor that the buunia wants him to pay it. of course. He, good man, 
is content with the interest at about a thousand per cent, per annum, and 
pc-y all the auuuuis of the debtor’s life, and those of his son and his grandson. 

All being well— and under the strong arm and even-lianded justice 
of British Law all is well— the debt incurred by the villager s great-great- 
grandfather to the buunia's gr^at-great-grandfather will coiitinuc pa> i g 
its interest to the great-great-grandson, and unto the third and i 

generation of bis seed for ever— or rather until British Law and JustiLC 

In nineteen hundred and t«enty-f,ve it was “ 

average a debt of one hundred rupees incurred by a villager ^ 

eightcii-seventy five, had paid six thousand by ^ 

five, and was still owing and paying, of course, which wo pp 

ouite good business— for the buunia. 

The simple villager regards the wily attitude 

hundred times necessary and ten thousand e\, ■ %;^.^ay-Ji. my 

towards him is generally that of the one " ^ j g^j ^nd 
protector and preserver my father end o? thatNime ' I 

my what-not, give me but you.’’ a letter for which 

will either pay you my interest or punished, in spite 

‘^\“‘pTefthatlLTw'arL'’t h^Ld dictated to the per»n who 

wrote it for him, 
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Everything comes to him who waits, and in time there cainc him 
the friendship of Mr. Mohandas Lala Misra. li A.. the I njiist 

J udge. 


I uuye. 

Now. the Unjust Judge has been known in the East from Bit>lic.d 
imes. and in the West from tribal time-. : and neither East nor West has 
c\er claimed, or had, a inonojxily. Ihcre are those who say that ttic 
unjust \ariety of Judge, like other growths, flourishes more Iii.\uriautlv 
under the Oriental sun. Be this as it may, tlicre is no denying tliat the 
reputation of the Indian judiciary stands liigh : not that. *as a body, it 
can compare with the Bench and Bar of most other countries. '1 iiat 
there are corrupt and unjust Judges in India nobody denies, nor that they 
are as able and competent in corruption as they are in Law And sucii 
are the exceptions that prove the rule, and rulings, of the rest. 

Competent obser\'ers there are who declare that more corrupt aiul 
unjust Judges are to be found in the Native States than in British Iiulia 
llus IS possible because the general attitude towards bribery and cor- 

ruption IS perhaps more old-fashioned, more tolerant, in those conscr- 
\titc\c enclaves of the vast Dependency. 

0 hJyeT.Tnl c-xamplc. there were competent 

^id t .at Mr T, £ ‘nnemiost luiowlcdge. 

to tl,e one nh^erve th“ higher t/r" ''tdict 

unreliable and unworthy. How was a htf^anrt ’ ^"^nn'tous. 
save that he stood in the presence of a ro^?^ f ! 

m the dark, as it were ? ^ ‘ ^ compelled to bid 

possible to tell what your compctf^r^xv-^r 'cf 

reach yourself and lose the contract hv -i "V ou might over- 

lose anything but the opportuiiin But w^*th^ 

you. you’d be a fool, a God-forsaken l.alf-« itted"ourXlt“ vouSd 
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prove yon had done it. you could get a severe gaol sentence for the cor- 
ruption of Justice ; and if you couldn't prove it, you could get a still 
heavier punishment for slandering a 'Judge of the Maharajah’s High 
Court of Justice. 

So, said these good people, let us- be thankful for a judge not only 
broad-minded, tolerant and understanding, but honest and honourable, 
who gave value for money and accepted nothing for nothing. O Upright 
Judge ! What an ornament to the State. 

Among those who took this view of Mr. Justice Mohandas Lala Misra 
was his old friend Pandurang Vishnu Marwari, the bunnia of Chinchgaum ; 
/or while an ornament of the Bharatavad Bar, before his elevation to the 
Bench as a Judge of Khairapipla State. Mr. Misla had been Pandurang’s 
lawyer, and had proved himself a magnificent advocate, whether defending 
or ))rosecuting on behalf of the bunnia. 

Never once Iiad Pandurang Vishnu Marwari lost his ca>e when prose- 
cuting a defaiilling villager, whose last struggles always faded to keep 
liim in possession of the p(K)r tract of land that had been his and his fore- 
fathers’ for a thousand years. Never once had he lost his case when 
prosecuting some ra.scallv slanderer, such as Subadar-Major Rama N'arayan, 
who had publicly denounced him as a blood-sucking usurious rogue and 
thief. Never once had Mr. Misra failed on the less frequent occasions 
wlien Pandurang Vi.shnu Marwari had been defendant against some lying 
villain, who alleged falsification of documents or denial of the receipt of 
payments. .\nd that, mark you, in British Courts of Justice, before the 
utterly incorruptible and narrow-minded men who administered even- 
handed justice in strictest accordance with the evidence adduced. 

Mr. Mohandas I^la Misra and Pandurang Vishnu Marwari understood 
each other. Mr. Misra understood both the law and the profits. When a 
pleader he had understood the handling of witnesses as well as of judges ; 
and now as a judge, he understood the handling of witnesses as well as ol 


'Ouite naturally, then, into the astute mind of Pandurang \ ishnu 
Marwari. a mind ever active and alert, ever plotting and 
the thouglit of Mr. Justice Mohandas Ula Misra in the same mmute t'lat 

he heard the strange, the almost incredible. stor>' of the 

l-rom the depths of his unconscious mind there into 

conscious mind the name of this true friend Mohandas 
w.tli the name, as they say in after-dinner speeches, of 
liama N’arayan. Association of ideas, association by contras . 

Could it be because, on more than 

downfall of the man he hated as perhaps only Corose 

“vith the idea of trying the old. old Indian t-k of the Plant d Corpse 

^ a piece of conjuring as widely knowm as the .I^ope T^ck as t Y 

the Basket, and as the Miraculous Mango trick, but far. fa 
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To be quite honest, the rope trick is impossible ; a myth. The hoy in 
the basket is improbable, and usually a clumsy fraud, ilic miraculous 
mango is fairly easy for a competent juggler, but usually obvious. I-ike the 
disappearing-boy trick the appearing-corpse is known 'from end to end of 
the sub-continent ; but, unlike the former, it is not only possible, hut in 
many cases extremely probable. Moreover, it is easy. Its j)crforinancc 
needs no conjurer or juggler. All that is required is the corpse. 

Given that essential stage property, all that is needed is a brace of 

sturdy rogues at a rupee a head, and a cloud of witnesses at four annas ‘ 
a day. 

An ancient conjuring trick, old as India itself, and one tliat lias un- 
doubtedly caused the death of thousands of innocent men— even in British 
India where the Police are very clever : the Law inclined to err in favour 
of the accused ; and the Judge rightly determined not only to regard him 
as innocent until indubitably proved guiltv, but anxious to give him every 

and Its administrators, are the keenest and subtlest of brains the most 
conscienceless of brazen perjurers and a numerous and flourishing class of 

And'to" fulll"; professional fvitn^i 

And so, full many a time and oft. had Pandurang Vishnu AfarwTri 

‘0 4 :■ 

^ ^<>^8 not refer, of course to the sort of 

siort the presence of his sorrowing relatives That 

'vandt‘nng Mtf.v/r is nainfullv . 


jvui juuiuerers. mre them and ^ ^ 

be the case in big cities it is verx- far f "^“ths .shut, and whatever may 

in an Indian village. ’ ^ ^ ^ire^bravos of this type 

power of peopt 

peqpetual blackmail. aS endtigerh^ hann"*'^" the risk of 

No,, the planted corose trirTacK ^lPB‘“ess and his life. 

J-ou have the suitable corpse. ' "’^en 

albeit *«ost regreWuUyVforpropS^^ admitted the fact. 
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Small wonder is it then that Pandurang Vishnu Marwarl literally sat 
up and. with veiled eyes and inscrutable face, took particular notiw of 
what the fellow was babbling, when Arjun Gopaldas came running down 
the village street, and almost before he could recover breath, began telling 
the tale of a ghastly discovery'. 

" The head,” he panted. ” The head of a pian, lying in the ditch, half 
a /(OS down the road.” 

Pandurang Vishnu Manvari eyed Arjun Gopaldas — a babbler, a 
weakling and a fool, who eked out the barest of livings on what remained 
to him after paying monthly the interest on the relatively tremendous debt 
that, like every other Indian cursed with girl children, he had incurred 
upon the occasion of his daughter's wedding. 

” Cliup raha ! Quiet! ” growled Pandurang Vishnu Marwari, as a 
thought, half-seen and unconsidered, flashed through his mind. 

He glanced left and right. 

' No one was in sight save a man who, squatting on his haunches* 
cleaned his teeth with the chewed end of a twig from the ueem trc*c, washed 
his mouth, and cleared his throat with uttermost abandon. 

” Sit down.” said the bunnia. 

And with a salaam, the panting runner squatted on his heels. 

” A head, do you say ? The head of a man ? ” 

Gopaldas nodded vigorously. 

” But where is the ^dy ? ” 

Gopaldas shook his head with equal vigour. 

With pursed lips and narrowed eyes, Pandurang Vishnu Manvari 
stroked his chin. 

” One has heard of a headless corpse.” he murmured. ” Corpseless 
heads would seem to be more rare. . . . Why did you not bring me the 
ten rupees yesterday ? ” . 

Gopaldas found his voice. 

” Hoivcar-ji . . . Great Banker . . . Master . . . ^ou arc my 
fatlier and my mother. It was like this . . .” 

I’m sure it was. How do you know there wasn't any body ? 

' Master, there was none in sight.” 

Your sight, blind owl. Is this all a battao ? Is it your pleasure to 

make a mock of me and ...” 

The man broke into loud and fervent protestations. 

” Quiet you fool,” growled Pandurang again. ” "You shall prove that 
vou arc’ not lying. Go to you* house and get a sheet, a piwe of cloth an 
old sari, a sack, anything. Take it. wrap the head in it. and brmg 

But ... But . . .” faltered Gopaldas. They gave orders that it 

was not to be touched ; that 1 was to . . 

” Who gave orders ? ” ivhispered Pandurang, and the stare of hiS 

narrowed eyes appeared to hypnotize the other as do those of a snake some 
small animal that is within striking distance of its fangs. 

' The hmbardar and the kolwat/' he faltered. 
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Ithl *">' nuiot voic.-. fionald." 

gathered that he had made some foolish error, fatal and irrcnaralih- 

ten 4Ayr“ 3"'' ‘'■•" 

his nVhfh^nH rr‘'n® '“'^'’7 '”’ haunches, abased himself and nith 
lus nght hand literally cast dust upon his head 

irony! ”7 n"ir.' . ‘'‘n„Khl „l 

” Whom else have you told ? " 

the vilhge™^ ■ ■ ■ °"'= • • • ^ ''•■•''hing as I ran back („ 

” Where are they now ? ” 

'and 1’ tosket." Bagu come with a clotl, 

" And you have not told him > '* 

Pres^nL^and " countenance of the 

fiolwal ? ^ ^ lambanlar and the 

" To none, to none. Master ” 

. Pandurang rose to his feet. 

•‘Come with me.” he said. 

a bo; C?fo"Sr,t rhar7iVt”h7'‘V"‘'K“"'P''^‘'!y 

Arjun Gopaldas had comf running! " lienee 

fully°be'hind''him" **’” ‘he man who followed respect- 

•• N^f 'oh‘n!r"\T'7"° >•«“ did ? ■• 

reason of the fact that Wt7S "his “f “‘'n ''V 

prefer to hear, gave such evidence ' gi^ithman wonld 

statement that he was undoubtedly the- oririn 1 ^“!.’*’'®. 

remarkable trove. ^ ^ original and sole discoverer of ihi,- 

I was out vety7ari;°“"7c7s of habblcd, " You see 

notady on the way! Nor whei! I slw th sT “"d I '■>' t 

sight, up the road, or down the r7ad^w ^ ‘h^ite anybody in 

about even yet, as Your Honour^i " 

no e^s but mine have bebe.d irSce^^K Kutfi “ 

And vvifhiii ^ 




V IJJC 

and ‘h” ^^or* ^ ‘h. 

' I’p.v.s CO,/ ;n, ‘ 
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Has anyone else seen it ? ” 

The lambardar and the kotitaJ eyed him in some surprise. 

“ Arjun Gopaldas. He came and told me and I fetched the hotwai," 
replied tlic lambardar. 

" Yes. I mean, has anyone passed while you’ve been here, or did you 
tell anyone else before you came ? ” 

■’No. No one.” 

” Then not a living soul save us four knows anything about this,” 
(ib>erved Pandurang, and he pointed to the ghastly relic of the once active 
aiul powerful young bandit. ” Ah ! Well now, this hudmash Arjun has 
been trying to deceive us. He pretends he found it here, but he didn’t.” 

” But, Protector of the Poor, I did. I did,” protested Arjun Gopaldas, 
and again gabbled his story, the veracious account of how, setting forth 
bcffire dawn intending to walk to Tuledala before the sun grew hot, he 
had seen tlie hideous thing, and without touching it, had turned in his 
tracks, had turned back to notify the village con.stable and the headman. 

, ” Cease lying,” growled Pandurang as the man fell silent. ” You didn t 

it here at all. You placed it here yourself.” 

” Presence ! Protector of the Poor ! I . . 

“Silence! Y'ou found it. Unless you murdered the man to whom this 

hkad belongs, you found the head and brought it here to shield the real 
murderer. He bribed you to do it. Silence. I say. Either you are the 
murderer yourself or you are taking part in a rascally banao * to protect 

the murderer . . . Are you a murderer ? ” , , , ^ 

■ The wTetched Arjun Gopaldas, beneath the concentrated glare of the 

e\ es of the three men. who were the most powerful and important figures 
in the narrow orbit of his life, sank upon his knees and raised his hands as 
tliough in prayer to the stony-faced inquisitor. 

“ Master, I am not a murderer. Why should I slay this man ? How 

j jhen it is as I thought. You ' found ’ the head and brought it 
here. Here, where it can bear no witness against the murderer. \ou uei:e 


paid to do so.” 

•' AmlTuteU 'you where you ' found ’ it, and that is in a held close 
to the house of Subadar-Major Rama Naraj^n. 
yon are not a murderer, but " ‘I! 

said w.th a most house and bring it 

r .^:;yfnrh‘e“-?rt tylbe^side of the road which is nobody's 


■ne, dawned a slow, unpleasant smile. 
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The kohml, glancing from face to face, saw it, and immediately there- 
after compreliGiuIed its meaning, cause and reason. 

Of courf^. The wily huunia had got something up his sleeve : some* 

w and, on the other hand, something 

Xarayan, his implacable enemy. Very 

profitable to others as well— others who 
helped the good btmma in his little scheme. 

hk moments when a sensible man uses 

talHnf ears and gives his tongue a rest. Let the buiinia do th*' 

tabling. He was good at it. and invariably talked to some purpose. . . . 

But where could the body be ? Had anybody on this earth noHre 
roan or comnion person, ever heard of such L fhead i.a’i had 

e«t polLroa^; haZcf.hfT ‘“.*‘"‘' t --omln enough, la'nd 

the head to which it is nv^ripMe.^Vh J 1 removing a face is to remove 

enough, but this was a nem and comprehensiiiic 

head ® ^ game-removing the body from the. 

" Buft’lfe i"‘o "ords. 

.. V ^ ^ V ^ '' here s that ? *’ 

terrified Arj™ Gopaidal ‘“tning to the bewiidered and 

" "’hat do I know ? ’• 

;; Z "o“ 'l ‘feil ‘‘ ' " 

‘‘ Did you see him bury it ? '’ 

' No. no. I . . 

i,- didn t actually see him burv if w»i^ t-.- •• 

him his iand in the opposite dir^iL 2om ihW> ■?“’ 

taken |”anort2^ii?'ip^niSVe'’k^ body 

WeT™ • “■'O'" nothing i . . ... 

tendent of' Pohee'^ndT's' men'grt"’you’"®\o''’‘'%‘'’! 

Inspector you know nothing nI ’"S the Police 

roadside^Vecan teli\iniadife^ finding this by tiie 

and the Inspector wiil hand you ove' 1 over to the Inspector, 

yon over to the nail, and he wUI send Tu 
speciahtv IS getting the truth out of liars ■ ^ ^ *ose gi»d men whose . 

or liars Ever had red ,ien*r in 
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\ our eves ? . . . Better tell the truth to us now and save trouble lor 
everyb(xl\’ — especially yourself.” 

The lamhardar had taken his line and as, across the grovelling form of 
Arjun Gopaldas, his eye caught that of the huunia, complete understanding 
was signalled between the two gentlemen who, with one accord, turned and 
- glanced at the kotwah 

“ It must have been he whom you and 1 saw passing through the village 
late last night carrying a bundle,” said the lamixHdar to the koi’daL 

“ Doubtless,” agreed the koiiva}, thinking quickly as to where he might 
liave been at a time describable as ” late last night.” 

'• Was it I who said to vou, or von who said to me. as the light from 
that hutli on the platform under the 'neem tree fell upon the prowling night- 
bird, ‘ Isn't that Arjun Gopaldas ? I dvnder u-hal he has got there ’ ? ” 

I think it was vou who said it.” replied the kolu-al. 

” Probably. Probably. My sight is ver>' good. And it was you who 

hd'xd. ' 11 souuh like his footstep.' " „ u • • ^r,r 

” Doubtless. Doubtless,” agreed the kolual My hearing is \er\ 


■'Yes. and if j'ou remember, I made the remark, ' J in afraid he 
to'no good.’ Others must have seen him, of course.” observed the lainbardar. 

“ 1 did,” said the bunnia. apparently emerging suddenly from a brown 
'^tudv. ” It comes back to me now. Yes. Yes. I made much the same 
remark to my little son. Assuredly he will remember it. Of course he . 
for he. too. remarked that Arjun Gopaldas was carrving a bundle, uhich 
■^eemed a little strange and unusual, not to say suspicious. . 

” Oh vou saw him, too ? ” said the lainbardar. 

'• Yes ’he came out of the shadow of that mango-tree, and the moon- 
light fell on his face. . . . One or two other pwple 

nimiing over in his mind the names of a likely 
u hose powers of observation were as good as those of the 

tile boLl, and to whom four annas, not to " 

and good word of the viUagc authorities, would l>e acceptable. 

•• It’s no good. Arjun Gopaldas,' he added. 

” Not a bit of good.” agreed the lambaraar. ■ 

“ Not the ver\’ slightest,” confirmed the kolu-al. • 

Ami in the Sind M tn; unfortunate Arjun ^'-pa das remamed^uo 
sliadow of doubt that it was indeed no good. No for h to p t 

had made up their minds, that he had brought it here , 

Facts are stubborn things, and the manufacture of ^act > possible 
ortLese three all-powerful Cit>- Fathers thes^^^n an^^^ 
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against his. who would listen to him, much less believe his obviously 
untruthful twaddle ? 

" Listen, you, and for the sake of your family, do your best to kcop 
out of gaol,” advised the buniiia. 

" Yes, and to avoid being tortured by the Police,” warned th' 
lanibarday. 

" And to cheat the gallows,” added the kohval. 

Such instantly became the perfervid desire and unshakable determin- 
ation of Arjun Gopaldas. 

■' Help me ! Advise me ! Tell me , , . tell me what to d(^ 
Protectors of the Poor,” he wept. 

Well, the first thing to do is to take that back again,” replied the 
bunnia, pointing to the grinning head. 

” Yes. and put it where you found it.” added the lambanlar. 

■' Beside the body,” suggested the kotwal. " Unless, of course, 
Kama Narayan took the body away and throw it in the river, or buried 
it in the ground, or burnt it. or something.” observed the bunnia. 

" You say you didn't actually see the body disposed of, don’t you ? ” 
enquired the lambaydar. 


'■ ^yhat a silly thing to say.” remarked the kotwal. ” Is it likely he 
wouldn't have w'atchcd to see what Rama Narayan did with the body 
before he brought the head away ? ” 

Arjun Gopaldas wept yet more freely. 

'■ Now. are you going to speak the truth > ” enquired the bunnia. 

” Every word of it. Tl.c 

whole truth. Ihc absolute truth.” 

fi,. ‘■f? ■ '' interrupted the bunnia. And somohow 

tlie tone of his voice did not quite give his hearers the impression that that 

was precisely what was desired. 

Arjun Gopaldas looked up at the 6ioinm. of whom he had lived in 

debtor than hc could remember, the terror of the hopeless 
debtor for the merciless and implacable creditor. ^ 

” He had better speak the truth,” said the Imnbardar. 

” ind n o?i ^‘h P^^PhcsicMl the kotival 

in^r it ^ not the slightest mistake in repeat- 

Lnacine'ir ■ * 

man,"' 'he IddM ' ^ ^ ‘orgclful 
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f-f tlie toddy you had got in your belly. Anyway, the toddy gave you 
the courage to go out from the shadow of the trees and walk in the direction 
f*f the loiif'a. As you approached it. the man — and it was as you had 
thought, tlie zemindar himself — rushed at you, brandishing a spade as 
thongli lie were going to kill you with it. As you threw up your arms to 
protect your head and beg for mercy, he said, as though to himself. ‘ No, 
v.o ! . . . Not another . , , One body is enough' And as he 

sp(»ke. his demeanour changed. He lowered his spade and asked whether 
} ou wanted to earn twenty rupees and his protection for as long as you 
lived : and you replied that assuredly you did. Then he said, ‘ Well, look. 
I have soinclking here ivkich you inust hide ; get rid of : destroy. You must 
take it Jay away and bury it di the ground or throw it down a well. Or burn 
}!. 1V.>, that would be best. Burn it and bury the ashes deeply in the earth, 

so that not even the teeth may ever be found.’ And you said, ‘ The teeth, 
Zemindar-ji ? , . . Why, what is it ? ' and he said that it was the head 
(>f an animal, and gave a nasty kind of laugh. 

" \\'ell, naturally, you were at once rather suspicious. It was strange 
tliat the zemindar should want you to take the head of an animal to 
S(»me distant place a very long way from Chinchgaum, and there either 
tlirow it down a well, or burn it. 

“ However, being afraid of the zemindar, who is a very violent and 
dangerous man, you of course agreed, and he, going to the tonga, brought 
(Hit a bundle and gave it to you. And you at once set off as quickly as 
M)U could towards Tuledala. But having passed through Chinchgaum, 
where at least four people saw you, wc three and my son — and we noticed 
that you were carr^dng a bundle — and again on for about half a you 
Middenly thought you'd stop and sec what it was you were carrying, 
whether it really was the head of an animal ; and, if so, what kind of an 
animal. And when you undid the wrapping, you were horrified to discover 
that it was the head of a man. You were struck dumb." 

■' Yes, deaf, dumb, blind and silly," put in the lanibardar. 

“ Not only horrified but frightened to death," added the 


*■ And when you had reco\ered your senses," continued the bunnio, 

" what did you do ? " . . 

'ihe badly-scared and very puzzled and unhappy 
learn then what he had done, ral:,cd his beseeching eyes to those ot tne 

bminia. , , ^,,.. 1,1 Mrk 

" You very sensibly turned about and ran as fast as you couia, oacii 

to the place where you had been entrusted with this Zombie and shani^^^^^^ 

commission, and given this ghastly burden. Afraid of ‘>>3* 

b„Jn,ash and oppressor, Subadar-Jfajor Kama ^arayan, you m ght be^ 

but tar far more were you afraid of outraged Justice, the Law withii 

mach of whose long aim you stood. You felt the cold shadow of the 

gallows fall upon you ; the dreadful feeling of the hangman s rope 

your neck. You felt you wore being strangled, didn t you ? 
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Rapidly Arjun shook his head as, unconsciously, he raised his hand 
to that threatened throat. 

'■ Back to Chinchgaum. through the now silent street you hastened, 
clutching that terrible— er— bundle beneath your garment, hoping and 
praying that you would not meet the upright, watchful lambaulur, the 
honest kotwal, or anybody else who might ask you where you were going 
in such a hurry, and what it was that you were taking there with such 
effort at concealment. But you met no one as you went tlirough the 
village. 

■' Hurrying on in the direction of Palegaon, you came to the place, as 
near as you could tell, where the zemindar had given you the head anti 
bidden you dispose of it for him. You could be fairly sure of the exact 
spot because it was wdthin sight of his house. But did you find the zemindar 
there ? No. He had disappeared ; he and his tonga and the headless 
trunk of the murdered man. At first you thought of marching boldly up 
to his house and bidding his servants give him the bundle that you wore 
carrying ; but your courage failed you. .\ssuredly the zemindar would; 
kill you, not only for having failed him, but by reason of your knowledge 
of his guilt. 

'' And suddenly, you felt that the one thing you must do. and do 
immediately, was to get rid of the terrible thing. . . . Supposing you 
were found with it ! You’d not only be suspected, but accused, of murder; 
not only accused of it, but almost certainly hanged for it. So you just 
dropped it, then and there, in the darkness among the roots of one of the 
banyan trees. Understand ? '' 

Arjun Gopaldas understood quite clearly, 

” Remember ? ” 

Arjun Gopaldas remembered distinctly. 

" Good ! Now then, put the head in that basket, cover it with 
leaves, make your way round the village— well out of sight— go out on to 
the Chinchgaum-Palegaon road, as near to the zemindar’s house as you 
can without being seen, and hide it away, in under the roots of a banyan 
tree. . . , By the way, if you should see my little boy somewhere 
about, don't be surprised that he should be out so early in the morning, 
nor take any notice of him whatever. No. not even if he should seem to 
be watching you, and to be taking note of the spot where you are conceal* 
ing something.” 


The mouth of Arjun Gopaldas opened nearly as widely as his eyes 
The sideway smile again flickered about the mouth of the' lambardar as 
once more he stroked his chin. The koiwal, as slowly he nodded his 
head, emitted a strange brief sound which might have been a laugh 

‘‘ And,” continued the bimnia. ” don't be alarmed if my little bew 
should discover what you hid, and should very naturally and properly 
do his duty, and h^ten away to inform his father, who would of course 
mfOTO tte authorities ; nor be alarmed if the authorities, the kotwal and 
the lambardar come and question you. You have nothing to be afraid 
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of ; nothin" of which to be ashamed. There is no blood on your hands, 
and no burden on your conscience. Do your ci\ ic dut}', give them every 
assistance, make fullest confession. . . . No, no, you fool, I don't 

mean confession of your guilt, but admission of your knoivledge. You 
liavc no guilt, but you have information, knowledge, and you must with- 
hold from the authorities no facts that may assist them in bringing the 
murderer to justice. It is your plain dutj’, as a good citizen, to assist the 
Law. Understand ? “ 

Sadly Arjun Gopaldas again nodded his head. 

“ Changing the subject,” continued the bxtnnia, " did I give you a 
receipt for the ten rupees you brought me last night ? I don’t believe I 


Arjun Gopaldas did not believe it either ; but a great light shone, not 
so much upon, as from, his swiftly changing countenance of which the 
e.vprcssion completely altered. 

’ ” Now, lest you make any mistake when you give the authorities 

every assistance in your power, just tell us again what happened.” 

The three gentlemen listened attentively to the remarkable story 
\fliich Arjun told with what was, from their point of view, commendable 


accuracy. 

'' That’s right. That’s absolutely right,” approved the bmmia. 
”'There is one thing you’ve forgotten to repeat. You told us that the 
zemindar gave you a five-rupee note in advance, I think ? You were to 
have the remaining fifteen when he saw you again, weren't you ? . . • 
Y(*s. . . . Well, has it slipped your memory that there was a great 

smear of purple ink on that five-rupee note — purple ink, that I alone in 


this village use ? ” 

■' No, no, I haven’t forgotten. T remember it well. It was the first 
thing I noticed,” babbled Arj\m Gopaldas, whose weary brain asked only 
to be allowed to follow the line of least resistance, to bid the tongue utter 
whatever words the ears might convey to that minimum of grey matter, 

for repetition. „ 

" Yes. being very scnipulous and particular in such matters, 
the bunnia, ” I remember wondering whether that smearof violet in '. s^>' 
tl.e note so badly that I should withdraw it from circulation : P^>' ; 
bank. My little boy will remember my speaking of it But he J , j 
1 myself was thinking, that, although the srnudged blot 
froin the beauty of the note, it took nothing from its value : 
laughed merrily when he offered me four rupees twelve h e s a 

sharp little chap. Well, that five-rupee note went ‘ aeain L 

Subadar-Major Rama Naraynn. who is my were one 

Iripnens I have a witness to the truth of what I am saving— \ ere one 

ncided-^for my dear son again laughed mcmiy when I said * P 

in with old Rama Narayan’s rent-money : and the little chap ac y 

“ ' Drof) another blot on it. Father, and I U smudge it. 
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'' But I didn't do that, of course, f put it with the rest of the money — 
and I have his receipt. Dated yesterday. . . . And what happens 
last night ? He gives you that very same five-rupee note to which 1 and 
my son can swear. 

"And listen, lambardar-ji and kotwal-ji," the bunuia proceeded. 
" And you listen too. Arjun Gopaldas. Without seeing that note again, 
I can tell you e.xactly what the violet ink-mark on it is like. A big blot 
evidently fell upon the front of it, about an inch to the left of the centre. 
Then somebody’s sleeve, or a piece of paper, or something of the sort, 
smeared it right across from left to right but downwards in the direction 
of the right-hand comer. Then it was blotted with dust from the sand- 
box in the usual way. and the sand was rubbed off ; and I call you three 
to bear witness that I described the note to you. although it had been in 
Rama Narayan’s possession and the possession of Arjun Gopaldas for 
forty-eight hours since I last saw it.” 

The lamhardar and the kotwal -nodded their abundant willingness 
to testify, while their honest countenances showed the admiration and 
approval that irradiated their minds. 

Arjun Gopaldas shook his head sharply from side to side until, 
realising that this was evidently the wrong gesture, nodded it vigorously. 

At the mention of the return of the phantom five rupees, his earnest 
face had agam been lit up ; for, with the ten rupees rent, for the payment 
of which a receipt apparently, if miraculously, lay awaiting him at the 
bnnnia s house, it undoubtedly made fifteen. And this was a good round 

T(M ''"y to-day appeared to be raining 

gold, might yet increase and further enrich a poor but honest man, puzzled 

but earnestly desirous of doing what was right— in the eyes of his proprietor 
the Pandurang Vishnu Marwari. ^ proprietor. 

Now then, ’ concluded that gentleman in a voice which Ariun 
knew only tw well. ” get that head back to where I have told you that 
you found it ; and then go and notify the koiwal and lamhardar in the 
proper manner And no more of your vile tricks and wicked lies about 
finding it on the Palegaon-Chinchgauni road , '■ 

responsible one or two 

Manvari, and the rest of' the ia„chayj^]i we"can ge^Ther"®! 

Lilaram Tukharam is ill” "e can get them. I believe 

1..™ ,„„a, sKra?.' :s,“‘ 

•Coitficil of five village elders. 
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And in the presence of Ramrao Liixman the lambardar, Motiram 
Atmaran the kolwal, Pandurang \'ishnu ^^ar^va^i the btinnia and two other 
Citv Fathers (who were really village grandfathers if not great-grandfathers) 
whom he had led to the spot. Arjun Gopaldas revealed the dreadful Thing, 
the hideous evidence of murder most foul, brutish and beastly; and. 
ha\'ing shown it to them in the place where the murderer must have 
hidden it beneath the roots of the banyan tree, he made full and clear 
statement of his finding of it. • . . . 

Promptly the koiwal did his duty, notified the Police havildar at the 
Tiiledala thana ’ — and the Law was set in motion. 

^\■hat more natural than that the lambardar and the kolival should 
talk over the terrible business with that prominent and active meml)cr 
of the village panchayal, the bunnia Pandurang Vishnu Marwari, and 
discuss it in all its bearings ? 

It was a long discussion. And it had lots of bearings. 

By the time it was finished, things looked black for the man near 
whose house the head had been found ; the man in whose possession it 
Itad been seen by a witness ; the man who had actually given that witness 
five’rupees and promised him fifteen more to take it away from Chinchgaiim 
aniF destroy it beyond recognition ; tlie man who had given an indubitably 
identifiable five-rupee note as a bribe to the fortunately unbribable 
witness ; the man who was notorious for violent truculence, and who had 
been, not long previous to the murder, bound over to keep the peace. 

There is small wonder that after careful investigation of the matter 
by the Police, the zemindar Kama Narayan was arrested, charged with 
murder, refused bail and committed for trial. 


$ 5 . 

■Nor, in the Khairapipla Court, prcsulcd o\ er by Mr. Justice Mohanda-s 
r.ala Misra, did the case at any time look otherwise than black against 
the accused. Of course, he produced witnesses to testify ‘•'•it 
left his house upon the night of his alleged encounter with An^^CopaWas 
Prosecuting Counsel soon made short work of those hirelings, al , . . 
he pointed out. relatives, dependants or employees of the prisoner. And 
in anv case there were quite as many, in fact a good many more dncssis 
u ho liad seen him abroad that night. One man. a 
met him on the Chinchgaum-Palegaon road and 

carrving an axe. He had distinctly seen the moonlight shine on the blade. 
He knew him by his square-shouldered, upright carnage, and lus « 

''''''"No''‘lhere was no possibilitv of the faquir's being mistaken Ub I.a.i 
sat begging by the roadside close to the prisoner’s house and had received 

alms from Inm.^ was quite a little band of people gypsies J 

couple of bullock-cartk had passed through Chinchgaum on their way 

* Police slalion. 
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Iroin Tulcdala to Palegaon that night. Yes, they always travelled at 
night, when there was a moon. They had all noticed a man, whom they 
identified as the prisoner, talking to another, a much smaller man. 

What sort of a man ? Oh, he looked a bit of a biidmasb, ^ and obviously 
a ghayib admi.^ Yes, the big man, the prisoner, was threatening him. No. 
they didn't hear what you'd call sounds of a quarrel. The small man 
wasn't back-answering. so to speak ; he w-asn't defiant. He appeared 
rather to be begging for mercy. 

Did they see any blow struck, or hear any cry ? 

No. Nothing more than that. They didn't stop. They iust 
passed by ; but one or two of them had commented on the incident. 

And so it went on. the evidence piling up against the accused to over- 

whelming height ; a mass of evidence against which the poor subterfuges 

concoctions and inventions of the obviously interested and naturally 

unt^thful members of his family retinue and cnployecs. were but as a 
handful of dust. 


9^“"sel for the Defence really seem to be surpassing 
himself in his efforts to save his client. Perhaps in the face of the fivc- 

Gopaldas ; the bloodstained axe found by 
the little boy who was the son of the village bumiia, and a witness of 

^ lucidity : and the plain straightfonvard account told by the 

fact endeavoured to make an accessory afte^r the 

fact, the defending pleader felt it was hopeless. 

Possibly a quiet talk that he had bad with a gentleman who was in no 
wise conceiTied with the case, of course (a worthy cS of 

a nice subscription to any charity in which 
the good pleader might be interested), had helped him to come to that 
conclusion : or possibly, again, the attitude of the Judge in whose favour 


attempt at concealment S murderer s own clumsy 

evidence had led to its exposure. »“8«tous and damning piece of 

no sh?dt of mtSrthe »odiscoverable ; that 

be adduced ; that the ^S“wore That 

left his house that night were to sav th<» Uae* ^f mtidar had never 

as those who swore that the^ had^n him 

****** ' ' Poor CTMtUft. 
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only blameless but most honourable record of service as a soldier; that 
'^e\eral people of high standing, irreproachable reputation and public 
position, testified to the excellence of his character ; that no tracks in any 
'.va\- corresponding to the wheel-jnarks of his iouga could be found near 
.he spot of his alleged encounter with Arjun Gopaldas — all these facts 
ap[>i^ared to carry no weight with llis Honour, and were not mentioned 
in llis sitmming-up. 

'1 he evidence of Arjun Gopaldas and the rest ; the matter of the inky 
.n e-riipee note ; that a blood-stained axe had been found near the spot 
by an innocent child, appeared, on the other liand, to carry absolute 
con'biction to the Judge. He said as much in so many words, and the 
Subadar-Major Kama Narayan, was found guilty and sentenced 
to death by hanging. 

Incredulous, but proud and defiant, with firm step and head erect, 
he Was led out of the ancient wood-and-mud-built Court-house by the 
pulicc'who were his gaolers. 

'I-re the Court could rise the spectators, in a loud buzz of conversation, 
swarmed out after him. to look their lust upon the man who for so long 
had Ik’cu so important a figure in their midst. 

Annoyed, Mr. Justice Mohandas Lala Misra rose to his feet. Prosc- 
'uting and defending Counsel gathered their papers together. 1 lie bioniia 
I’andnrang Vishnu Marwari smiled his own peculiar little smile, first at the 
Uiuibardar of Chinchgaum and then at the kohval who had so ably assisted 
the haw in its findings, and then at the Judge. Kor a silent moment all 
w aited as His Honour turned to make his way to the door leading to his 


i»ri\alo room. , . ^ 

'• 'J hc Court adjourns,” cried the Clerk of the Court. 

And in response, as suddenlv as bursts a clap of thunder, tlicrc came 
a mi-'htv roar, a rending, smashing crash, accompanied by a blinding 
clcMKfof dust, as the Court-house of Khairapipla collapsed and fe in upon 
Itself as did the Temple of Gaza uikhi the blind Samson who pulled down 

bund Samsons that destroyed the 
wooden pillars of the Court-house of Kliairapii)la was Legion. 

White ants. 

Vostscriplum. So greatly shocked was Arjun GopoUlas at 
ob\ ions intimation of the anger of the gods at his little 
truth that, forthwith and unceasingly, he proclaimed the actual facts f t 
matter, and of his original finding of the trunkkss head. 



THE rAHWAKO 

, has been remarked, East is East and \\cst is West, and ner er the 
'■“"NoStos. in dchance of this Lan-. thev do occasionally meet. 
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I’ciliaps it is because the mcelin« is in (k-fiance of the Law tliat it is usually 
<li>istrous. ^\hcther it is a J.a\s of of man or of N'atutv, is lu.L 

stated, hut it would appear that all tlirec endorse the rule. 

Tliere have been matiy ineetiii.s^s of h;ust and West, hut rarely a 
fortunate one. That there are some that have been happy, <*ne must lie 
prepared to believe, for e\ery rule has its exceptions. 

Of course, the mcaniiij' of the uord •' inectin-'.” in this use, has to lie 
properly understood. It must not be confused with encounter ' or profes- 
sional. sporting, service, or business relationship. 

llic statement that the tuain sliall never imet, means that the man 
or woman of the Last cannot meet the man or woman of the West spirit- 
ually and mentally so that there is complete fusion, so that the two halves 
make one complete and perfect whole: that n., Lastern woman lias her 
complement among \\estern men : no Western woman among jrasterii 
men ; that no man from the Last has liis perfect complement among 
WestsTU ^eomen ; no man from the West among Lastern women. W ith 
c\CL|Ui()ns. And 1 think I cnc<inntcro<l a perfect example. 

But e ven m this case the Luu diil not jilav fairlv, thouyh periiaps one 
^ umld here „se he word I-atc instead of liw'; and eren so, t he i 

(blleivnt name.s for the same f'civvcr. . . . . ^ h ^ .lu oui 

Kichard Wheeler was by any standards a good man. and not onlv 
a good man but a good chap, which is different ; a good siK.rtsman uhkh 
is diKorcnt again . and he was also a good friend, a good omplover ind 

S'' "7 iii'MrLr'ir 

customs and rc?i6b„ ' of its history, 

n.aster't*™';^ ^ 

chieftains, officials, and petty Itriahs'Sw''^ onicially, vdlane headmen, 
scrnpnfons in all his dcalinss ’ ^ conrteons, pleasanl and 

life. drU'rfc''ci’r‘red"tr 1.1m cl" 

could n,eet-tl,at is to la,! elate ‘ ■|’•^lo^, 

|hdil he fell in love with Amai. 

amentllitto <»'lacy of the tag ...d 
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Jsow this Richard Wlieeler was not only a man with a conscience, a 
solid and self-respecting sort of fellow, but was also exceedingly thorough, 
I don t know that he ruled his life by wise saws, ancient sayings and 
modem instances, but he infallibly behaved as though his slogan or motto 
were — 


All that you do, do with your might, for things done by halves are never 
done right. 


And thus it was in the case of his first, last and only love-affair. 

It was quite evident when he was a prominent and respected member 
of the Spotted Dog, the famous Kuala Lumpur Club, that women did not 
interest him. Not that he was a misogynist ; not that he was rude or even 
casual in his manner towards any of the wives or daughters of other 
.qiembers ; but they simply did not interest him. He did not dance or 
play any " mixed-doubles ” games. He was a man’s man ; apparently a 
dyed-in-the-wool bachelor ; and his name was never for one moment in 
any way connected with* that of any girl. He once remarked with his 
dry humour it must have been that he was bom a bachelor ; and on my 
observing that all men began life like that, he commented on the pity of their 
,not preserving the state in which, happily, they were born. 

A pity indeed in Richard Wheeler's case. 

.\s most thoughtful people have occasion to remark, we positively 
do not know our blessings from our curses, our rewards from our punish* 
ments ; and what happened to Richard Wheeler was the direct result 
of his successful handling of the Semiot Rubber Estate. He had made it, 
and made it extraordinarily well, so his Directors sent him to do a similar 
work at Tembilang, there to carve out of virgin jungle another great and 
richly-productive rubber estate. 

At very far back-of-beyond Tembilang, Richard Wheeler lived a life 
totally difierent from that which he had led at Semiot, with its numerous 
and various social distractions, its facilities for golf and tennis, the infinitely 
delightful sailing on a sea that was a yachtsman’s and fisherman’s paradis-e ; 
its bridge, picnics, amateur dramatics, and the constant and cheerful 
companionship, of congenial men — fellow-planters, officials, visiting travel- 


lers and others. • i i 

At Tembilang there was none of these delights. There \vas indeed 

nothing at all— but work. Absolutely no social intercourse whatsoever, 
no games nor any other form of exercise than walking a^ut the tote or 
rather the lush dense jungle that he bad made into a tote. When he first met 
Amai he lacked even a house, and was living in a native hut. 

For the first time in all his thirty .years, Richard mceler knew what 
IS probably the most terrible affliction that Life, so nch m afflictions, has 

to offer he knew loneliness in all its forms— spiritual, mental 
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\ iolent change, the change from a broad and full life with o\ery amenity, 
amelioration, satisfaction and indeed gaiety, to one of utter isolation 
and emptiness, a place of spiritual twiliglit, of mental and physical silence 
and gloom. 

And Fate, as usual, was doing things thoroughly ; for, to llic depri- 
\atioa of the desirable, she added a plenitude of the pernicious. I'or 
liere he encountered for the first time malaria and dysentery. At Semicit, 
w ith all the medical resources of ci\ ilization at hand' iit tlic shape of e.Kcel- 
lent doctors, wcll-stocked chemists’ shops and an admirable hospital he 
had enjoyed perfect health. Hero in Tembilang. where he had nothing 
he \ ery quickly contracted the prevalent and pernicious form of malaria’ 

an evil sufficient unto the day and the night, without the addition 'of 
amcvl)ic dysentery. 

So was the w-uy prepared for the coming of Amai. and conditidhs 
could not have been more fortunate for her had she wished to make a 
conquest of the Tunu. 

But nothing was further from Amais thoughts. It was not a case 
of lo\e at first sight. On the contrary. .\mai was as much surprised ^is 

creature that s(» siiUdciilv 
n\aded her little world, the tiny and narrouly circumscribctl sphere'of 

her hie in the buried jungle village. ‘ 

^ ^ sample of those strange, half- 

e^endarv beings of whom she had Iieard talk between her father and tlu* 

among the «omcn who washed their clotl.es nt the 

I 1 all about them, for he was a polieeinan 

had served under a Tuan and spoke of them very hi-’hlv Hut what 

his « 

catclfRich'ar*d ''''' P.-irtic.larlv 

an 1 vho„ *" "ativc Ki,U' 

and when, stopping one dav m the village street to soealc u^Mi r ’ 

bralnm, ho saw An.ai pass by. it miyl,? as ISl 1,1 rbcc,rhcr ™, tile';" 

«. “"iir 

liiraselt, and he had no desire to see the* white man die "r"'' *'' 

care and nursing as Ibrahim's village could pi^ovid? 

Taking charge of the situation when he discover/vd 4 i n- 
■nade A,nai give her ev^^t;^Sa,S- ^ 
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Yussuf, an aged gentleman famous both for his knowledge and his power — 
his knowledge of curative herbs, potions and incantations ; his power to 
combat the machinations of evil spirits and to invoke the help of good 
ones. 

Yussuf came, saw, and prescribed. Day and night he laboured to 
save the Tuan's life, and save the Tuan's life he did. Whether because of, or 
in spite of, his infusions, brews, incantations and mysterious performances, 
the sickness abated. 

By his direction, Richard Wheeler’s bed was carried out into the 
compound, .\bout it a circle was described ; within this three small 
fires were lighted at the points of a triangle drawn within it ; powders were 
cast upon the fires, and incantations uttered through the smoke. The 
whole village watched with deep interest. Ibrahim and his wife and 
daughter with great and proprietory pride. Here was their famous 
relative adding to his great reputation by averting the curse of malicious 
devils from their own Tuan. 

Later, somewhat ungratefully perhaps, Richard Wheeler was apt to 
ascribe his salvation to old Meenah’s nursing, to her sweat-inducing 
potions, her bathing and cooling, warming and drying ; and the folloMng 
of the treatment that she had learned from her own mother and applied 
to her own children ; and, later, to her chicken broth and cooling fruit- 


drinks, ' . ,. 

But quite possibly Amai had more to do with his recovery than 

either Yussuf or Mecnah, although her sick-room function was but the 
humble duty of watching the patient. To this she added the pleasing 
work of fanning him, giving him drink when, racked with pain and 

parched with thirst, he awoke. .r / n • i 

Doubtless it was with a drcam-Amai that he first fell m love . an 

Oriental ministering angel ; a very lovely vision. 

fncredible ^ The really incredible thing was the fact that this 
tantalizing mirage of female beauty should remain wh.le the m«sm.c 

"’’’"of tte ho^oT/oTfhlTorturing dreams the one thing beantitui 
glimpsed tm tir^e to time through mists of suffering, surv.ved, proved 

' Vht L1lL"rrd w“aT;n love -‘Vhe M^ay girh and in 
«'’7h?tT™ R^rard «r was well enough to write letters, send 

messSe^^: ^^d 

Western pYarlcopmia. He didn’t want to go to a hospital. He wanted 

Amai. . , v RJrhard Whcelet’s way. To have and to hold, 

dor b^err^rriK Zomr-and L ever. He wanted to 
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n)arry her. And with all the determination of his slow, tenacious mind 
and powerful will, he set aboiit the overcoming of all obstacles. 

East is East and she was a Malay girl ? Well, he had come to llte 
East, and it should be his home u hercin he would spend the rest of his 
life in close association with that of this Malay village. What filter wife 
for sucli a man. leading such a life, than Amai ? 

West is West and he was a man of \Vestern culture, education and 
tastes ? Well, if this applied to tlic first twenty years of his life, could lie 
not add to it, broaden it, and mellow it with Oriental culture, education 
and tastes, so that by the time he had li\ed twenty years in the East he 
had made the best of both worlds ? And by the time he had been married 
to Amai for twenty years, would the^• not l)C as close in sympathy nnder- 
standing and tastes as is possible for two human beings ? 

She was a Mussulmani and he a Christian ? What of it ’ If hv a 
thousand years of heredity, her god was Allah whose prophet was Malioinet 
w KTcas by the accident of birth and breeding his was Cod, whose Son was 
Cinist, that need surely be no barrier. Better a girl who had deep and 
chtTcrent religious principles than one who had none at all. as was undoubt - 

acqLintance proportion of the European women of his 

icnnrw and uneducated ? So was he. He was deplorably 

gnorant of Ea^ern loreand culture, utterly uneducated in Oriental wisdoin 
nnulcdge and understanding: and surely the wise and ancient East 

West as the West has to teach 


4 ‘\sr. - 1 . ,, db iiie uesi nas to tea 

and philosophies of the world ? 

andid oev ThPvh"?-*" unutterable nonsense, hosh 

and idioc). They had in common the one thing needful the all-embrarinf/ 


reigned peace and joy, happiness made perfect, 
tlic fire" timf '''8'’ ■'^<''‘'5. in love for 
The marriage was solemnised according to Islamic rites in Tcmhihiifr 


ir 
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happier than ever he had been in his life before, happier than he had 
supposed it possible for a man to be. 

But Amai only lived for eleven weeks from the day when, laughing 
and telling her it was an old Western custom, he carried her over the 
threshold of their new house. 


Early one morning she kissed him on the lips as usual, in the way in 
which he had taught her, and went out as had been her custom from early 
childhood, to bathe in the river where the overhanging trees shaded a 
deep pool of dark and quiet water. 

Here, diving like a kingfisher, merrily disporting herself like a river 
naiad, revelling in her health and strength, youth, beauty, and the joy 
of her new great happiness, she suddenly uttered a piercing scream and 
disappeared before the eyes of Sara, her maid and relative, who stood 
on the bank holding'^he garment into which Amai would change when she 
came out of the water. 

This she never did. 

The Malays are a brave people, women as well as men, and Sara was 
worthy of the best traditions of her pirate and dacoit ancestors. 

Although she had caught a glimpse of a truly enormous crocodile, 
she dived into the river, swam beneath the blood-tinged water in the vain 
and foolish hope of rescuing her mistress. There was nothing that she 
could do save die for her or with her, and to this end she made her best 
endeavour. Although a fine swimmer and accustomed to moving under 
water with open eyes, she saw no more of the tragedy ; and, after diving 
repeatedly in different places, up-stream and down, the thoughts of her 
distracted mind turned from rescue to revenge, a sentiment never far from 


the injured Malay heart. 

Amai was now beyond human aid. The crocodile must not escape 
beyond human vengeance— and was not old Yussuf a pahwang ? 

Gasping for breath and fighting off a paroxysm of grief and rage 
and horror that would render her incoherent, she fled from the nver bank, 
up through the village, shouting the terrible news to Ihrahim as he emerged 
from his hut, and ran on to the house and straight into the Tuan s presence. 

When Richard Wheeler understood what she was saying and grasped 
the fact that Amai had been taken by a crocodile, he received a blow rom 
which he never recovered. Although he did h'S be^t to ^ 

it as lie seized and loaded his rifle, subconsciously he knew that true 
knew that this terrible physical pain in his heart was ^ 
agony that would be unbearable. Grasping his nfie and still question g 

the girl he dashed off in the direction of Amai s bathing-pool. 

Mhcrln through the village he was followed by all who beheld this 

strange spectacle of the calm and dignified Tuan rushing barc-headet , 
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ho Ka\c must be carried out, and his slightest whim must be 
iuiinoiired. 

Ouickly it became clear that the one and only thing tliat tlie Tuon 
<Ksired was to see the crocodile that had killed Amah Througlmut the 
lirst <lay. while his strength lasted, he rei^ealcdlv dived into the i).,ol 
suain about beneath the water, returning to the bank to lie pantinc 
\\ hik- he recovered strength. ® 

But as Ibrahim pointed out to him. this was foil)'. Suppose he saw 
the crocodile which Sara described as being by far the biggest that she 
had c\cr seen, what could he do while he was in the water unanned ? 
It would merely mean that the brute would take him as it had taken the 


, No. the sensible thing was to sit and ivatcli. Watcli and wait from 
mormng t'll night, until the crocodile came out on to the river-baiilc 
•r at least showed its head above the water, as. sooner or later, it was 

w( il l 'I”’ ^ aicngc Ainai. Meanwhile. Ibrahim 

would send again for old \ ussuf who. unfortunately, had gone off on one 

of US mysterious expeditions-this time to visit some of the Sakai pccmlc 
frtiiu w horn he was learning about a new poison. * ^ 

pool hJmdrS^h^r ^ ' ■■ t'- 

SLirpfisc^ ^ P^humisr replied Ibrahim in evident' 

•• ? " ai-licU Wheeler. 

>\ lu , a crocodile-charmer, of course." 

‘ ^\■ilat do you mean ? ” 

■■ No.'' 

EiSSSS^SB 

the cf-cf »" ■'is l,aad and stared Ibrahun in 

charmers do snakes ? ” ^ feet, as snake- 

“Ido." 

goork„?:'2‘j„'rt:'4?nr c“ir"rhL^'t 8-"''*' 

him ; to keep him from diving^ a«ain into thlf'+ ^ 

the Thing that hal destroyed 
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" I’m a liar, am I ? ” smiled Ibrahim. 

" All men are liars,” plagiarized the Malay, after a brief silence. 

But at the moment I am speaking the truth. Much as the Tuan knows, 
he does not know everything, if he is ignorant of the powers of a paliii-aiig. 
And old Yussuf is one of the greatest. Ask the Sakai, ask any jungle 
Malay froni here down to the sea and up to the mountains.” 

“ Have you ever seen Yussuf call a crocodile from the water ? 
asked Wheeler. 

" Dozens of times,” was the prompt reply. ” he calls the sacred 
crocodile of Bukit Lohor whenever he goes up there, just to keep his 


hand in, or his voice, rather." . j u \ 

* Wheeler, like cvery’bcdy else in that part of the country^ had hcarci 
of the sacred crocodile that dwelt at the mouth of tlie gorge of Bnkit 
Iv<}!i(>r wlicre it had been known and respected, in fact worshipped, by 
several generations of the Bukit Lohor villagers. Its size and age were 
proverbial and, unless grossly e.\aggerated by report, phenomenal. 

Doubtless the brute was fed by the villagers at regular intervals 
and came up out of the water at such times, whether he were called or not. 
1t would be easy enough for an artful old villain like Yussuf to estaldisli 
a reputation as a crocodile-charmer, by taking up a safe position and there 
going through some mummery before, and until, the crocodile ou 
to be fed. That was probably the beginning and the end of the legcml o 
hts occult powers as a ” fasciuc^tor ” of crocodiles. . . . A.u yet nobiKly 

■<knicd or doubted that snake-charmers could call [jc 

jungle : and the nature and attributes of both classes of reptile m 

•‘f "^Are ?hcre many pa!r.a„es ? - l.e asked, ' 

n hn 1 " Uu^hed Ibrahim, whom no tragedy depressed. . 

Won, n°o't to say plX; but one here and there. I have known several 

"’'■""And they could all call crocod.les out of the water ? Any croco- 


■■Bless you, yes, r„a„. Any good can call a crocod.le.’’ 

:: SureT/ ‘ZVeZoSe ihat hears the genuine call of a real pu/uruug 

^ISrhZmst be geng mad or he 

;rocodile out to where I can j ^vheclcr return to his house. 

. Not until darkness fell the verandah, walking 

rhere he spent the night *^n„cr things that had belonged to 

Amarf to'pVkTemr; to’^ them, replace then,, and then resume h. 
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pacing. Her little gold-embroidered hcellcss shoes with the over-curling 
toe-points, brought tears to his eyes as he handled them. I'or some reason, 
tiiey were more pathetic, more appealing than such other things as her 
bangles, neck-chains and other ornaments that lay upon her table, her 
girdle of hea\y stiver, her saris. As he picked up her needle-work, some 
lino embroider^' in which still stuck the threaded needle as she had left it, 
he was only saved from a breakdown by a surging rush of red rage that 
started him again on the swift pacing of the verandah and watching the 
sky for the first pale streaks that should herald the dawn. 

Most of the next day he spent in the water, in spitc^of Ibrahim’s 
protests. Impossible for him to explain to the Malay that if he could but 
recover her body and give it Christian burial — or Mussulman burial— 
he might win the fight against the madness that was over\vhelming huu. 


But what hopeless folly. A huge crocodile. . . . 

When he could swim no more, ho sat motionless and stared at the 
water, his rifle across his knees— a strange sight even to Malayan villagers. 
Tousled, unshorn, naked to the waist, madness blazing from the eyes that 
watched the water. 


Again he spent the night in impatient waiting for the dawn, now sitting 
for a wiiile in heartbroken grief, now striding up and down the house in 
seething rage. And again before dawn, he hurried to the river and crept 
silently as a ghost to where, with the coming of the light, he might sec if tlie 
crocodile lay on the river-bank or floated on the surface of the water. 

This day he would spend in perfect silence and stillness, hoping 
that the reptile might come forth and bask, as sometimes thev did, on mud- 
banks. in gravelly shallows, or with head protruding, by a fiver’s cd‘'e. 

That afternoon. Ibrahim, followed by Yussuf. cautiously approa*chcd 
the place where Richard Wheeler sat. 

'r " Tuan." he whispered. " All will now be well, and the 

shall find peace. Be ready.” 

Bidding the other two remain silent and hidden. Yussuf walked down 
to the edge of the pK>l took up his position some twenty yards from the 
water s edge, filled his lungs deeply and emitted a long low call. It was a 
strange and eene cry, and WTiceler mar\-elled that so small and aged a 

^ could prolong 

the at such inordinate len^h without pausing to draw breath.^ 

Kichard WTieeler found himself trembling N-iolently. shaking from head 

stLdy .ould 

mentT''^^ fever of uncontrolled cxcit* 

The call died slowdy away. There was a brief silence as Yussuf 
breathed sw-iftly and again deeply inhaled A sernnH time +ho i 

insiste^nt cr>- bluest forth^/and fo his ownTazeSt mS 

SO where 
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He moved, and Ibrahim laid a restraining hand upon hira^vhile the 
long note prevailed, urgent, insistent, ineluctably demanding. 

As for a second time it died down and ceased, completest silence 
reined thro\ighout the jungle. 

A third time Yussuf lifted up his voice and uttered the strange cr>', 
authoritative, irresistible and yet appealing. 

That was it, decided \Vheeler. It was an appeal ; yet uttered with 
irresistible power ; an appeal that was also a command which could not be 
disobeyed. .-\nd suddenly the surface of the water broke, a black nob 
appeared, a snout protruded, a great and terrible head rose clear of the 
water and Ibrahim’s powerful hand closed on Wheeler’s wrist. 

■' Timsah ! “ he whispered. " By Allah, it is the holy one. It is 
the sacred crocodile of Bukit Lohor.” 

,The pahivaug's cry grew louder, waxed and increased in intensity avid 
power and demand. . . . •I'he crocodile was swimming slowly, steadily* 
directly towards Yussuf. 

. ,,As it reached the edge of the pool and raised its head and shoulders, 
the crocodile uttered an answering cry, a terrible bellowing roar as though 
Biniultaneously an angry lion and a wounded bison gave voice together. 

Then only did the pahuang move. 

i - Jixtcnding both his arms towards the crocodile, he made a waving 
nxrtion with his hands, crossing and recrossing them, with the palms 
outward ; and then, raising and lowering his hands, he made an imperious 
beckoning motion, the downward beckoning signal of the East. 

' . As in obedience, the crocodile crawled up on to the bank, clear of the 
witer. 

■’ Wait, Tuan,” said Ibrahim, as, with sliaking hand, Richard ^\heelc^ 
moved to raise his rifle, ” J hc pahwaiig will bring him to where you 
cannot miss, for they arc liard to kill, even with the biladi rifles of the 

Titans.” , , 

The pahiiang now stood with both arms extended laterally, bis head 
bent foi^vard, the steady hypnotic gaze of his eye concentrated upon those 

of the crocodile. u * *i w 

Slowly he brought his hands together and downward, so that they 

rested upon his knees. The crocodile moved forward. , 

, The pahwang repeated the movement, and again the crocodile 
nearer, crawled slowly onward, until it came to rest not a yard from the 

With both hands extended as though to touch either side of the ! 

head, the pahva^ paced slow ly backward, insistently beckoning as he 
so with swiftly fluttering fingers that turned inward to touch ms pal • 
S he moved, the crocodde followed. And, while Richard Wheeler stared 
fascinated, incredulous, the pah-wang stepping backward, passed not 
feet from the spot whereon he sat. 

" Ready, Tuan ! Ready ! ” whispered Ibrahim, as the pah 5 

again halted. There, apparently mesmerized, helpless, motionless, Y 
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the enormous crocodile, broadside towards Richard Wheeler, and not six 
feet from the muzzle of his rifle. 

\\ith a tremendous mental and physical effort, he coiKjiiered his 
tremblm" took steady aim at a spot behind the hu-'e fore-arm. and fired 
\\ ith a convulsive leap, surprising in so huge a carcase, the crocodile 
responded to the impact of the heavy bullet that, striking below the almost 
impenetrable back-annour. pierced the soft side behind the sliuuldcr 

f * <l"i'crc(l ii.tc stillness! 

Richard \\ heeler fired the second barrel of his express rifle at the creature’s 

eye, and again 4 violent convulsive tremor and twitching ended in stillness 
the ancient and sacred crocodile of Bukit Lohor lav dead 

upon^te stouiden '‘'"'8'“", Ibrahim smote Yussol 

is the Jreshfr "“'•ks. Turn,." he cried. " and our Yussul 

him hreToufr^^^^ ... I promised liim that yon would give 

roT that is in mv house.” replied Ricliard 

m It":” pool to“ 


:: 'hralnm. 

That nigh?, KfwSetVa'thed.t'lla™! and ?ly?dtimsell 

r-het ind his'^i 

siilpSHSssss 

Shan mfet" 'vhenover the tnmin 
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hunter when he wasn’t doinc iust a Uf+i' "'as a professional 

dacoity-as in less happy Lds a pro^^n^ ^ ‘ k" tht 

work at the harvesting or pilchard^fis^^^ I Poachcr might do a little 

Ibrahim a leopard-man^utS“^^^^ only was 

of leopard-man, a black-panther man l^^i 

how he knew. Ahmit bughed SntemptuousJv I 

pointed out that Ibrahim was too like and 

for there to be any doubt about that W^n’t he manifestation 

lust as a black panther is darker than otSr feS^^ds other people. 
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And in addition to the fact that his eyes were green and that he could 
see in the dark as ordinary* leopard-men can. wasn’t he more savage, more 
swift and silent and dangerous than other leopard-men, just as the black 
panther is more savage, swift, silent, and dangerous than other leopards ? 

Blit these weren't the only things. By no means the only things. 
And what was nn^re, by no means the most important and convincing. 

■.\hmit knew something. He could tell a tale about Ibrahim if he chose 
to 'do so. And he went about the village looking important, and finhly 
refusing to disclose this intriguing piece of scandal concerning Ibrahim, 
a uian feared and detested by everybody, and by no one so much as by 
Menah. In point of fact, .\hmit, a man of high courage, as are all Malays 
of jHis class, did not greatly care to talk about Ibrahim. 

He wasn’t really afraid of him, but he would rather have had trouble 
wityi any other man in the village than Ibrahim ; and, while he would 
deny indignantly that he feared him, he admitted to himself that he was 
uncomfortable in his presence, didn’t like meeting Jiim on lonely jungle 
paths, and would have stretched his honour as far as possible in the matter 
of al’oiding a quarrel with him. 

Because, after all, it wasn’t fair. A man’s a man. and of no man on 
this earth was Ahmit afraid. But a leopard-man is a leopard-man, and 
anyljody save a blazing fool is careful how he offends a leopard-man. 
.\nd when that leopard-man is a black-panther man, well . . . ! 

So Alimit kept his knowledge to himself until the Great Tuan sent 
l.’mrao Singh the Sikh to take up his official duties in that part of the world, 
chief of his duties being to keep an ej'e upon people like Ahmit himself, 
when pursuing one of his .sea.sonal occupations such as dacoity, or when 
extending hospitality to Chinese gentlemen, missing from the distant 
tin-mines at the very time when the money-chest containing the mine- 
cooties’ weekly wages was also missing. 

Now, professional liifferences aside, .Ahmit liked and admired Umrao 
Singh, a man after his heart, a man who could run like the wind, wrestle 
like the devil, and use his chukta with amazing skill. 


This chitkra fascinated Ahmit. who. until its uses were displayeil to him 
by Umrao Singh, would never have imagined that a quoit could be a nn)st 
deadly weapon of offence. But in Umrao Singh’s practised hands, the 
(juoit became a death-dealing missile, infinitely more alarming than a kru- 
Incidentally, it is quite jiossible that Umrao Singh considered a wavy- 
bladed kris to be a much . uglier weapon than the chukra. For that, after 
all, is only a small flattened ring of steel of some twelve inches in diameter, 
its' outer edge as sharp as a razor, the inner edge quite blunt. v'Otning 
more than a little thin steel hoop. Nevertheless, when I'mrao bingn 
threw it with the action of quoit-pitching, but with all his strength, an 
with a terrific spin on it, it went throush the air with the 
of an arrow, and it struck not onl / with gi oat violence but with the cutti « 

action of a circular saw. 
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Without tlie spinning action it would have innicted a very nasty gash. 
W'ith the spinning action, it was about seven times more destructive, 
dangerous ancl deadly. As a buzz-saw slices through a log, so tl»e spinning 
quoit sheers through flesh and bone. To the Gurkha his kuhi, to the 
Malay his kns. 

That evening, alter a long discussion on the interesting subject of opium, 
to the use of which drug both were addicted, Ahinit raised the subject 
of the character and conduct, personality and powers of the black-avised 
and sinister Ibrahim. 

‘‘ See thafcman ? said he, j>ointing, as Ibrahim slunk furtively along 
in the shadows of the village street. 

I'mrao Singh, in his fingers a pellet of opium which he was about to 
cat — for he held the smoking of opium to be an abuse of a wonderful 
health-promoting and fever-preventing drug — lookctl down from thc^ 
ricket\' verandah of Ahmit’s house on which they were sitting. 


" Yes. What about him ? '' 

“ He’s a leopard-man.” 

” Wall, wall ! " replied the Sikh. ” I have heard of such people. 
We have tiger-men in India.” 

” And I'll tell you another thing about him, and you must make a, 
note of it, and act accordingly when the time comes. He’s going .to 
murder'me,” 

”Oh? Why?” '' 

” Do you notice how' he walks ? ” 

” Yes. Left foot turned in a trifle. Gives him a slight limp." ' 

" Well, I did that for him." 

" How ? ” H ■ 

” Shot him." 

Well then, it looks as though it was xon who tried to murder 
No wonder he intends to get you. You've 'no right to go about shooting 
people, you know, Ahmit, just because you don't like them." 

Ah, but it wasn t as Ibrahim the Man that 1 shot him. It was as 
the Black Panther." 


” What do you mean ? " 

” W'ell, surely you’ve heard of the Black Panther that haunts these 
parts. 

” I did hear something about it. Some silly fool told me not to ride 
my bicycle down the jungle path after dark bwause of a black panther 
or some such nonsense." * 


Black " 

Silence ... 

^ Ahmit, 


“ Oh, pigeon-shooting." 

'■ What, at night-time ? With a rifle ? " 
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" That's it." grinned Ahmit. "And just as I was coming to the end of 
the village there I saw something move on a branch of that banyan tree. 
It's the big branch that points straight towards this hut. The moonlight 
was full on it ; and, standing quite still and staring hard. I saw it was the 
Black Panther, and that it had turned its head and was looking at me. I 
raised my gun and fired. And as 1 did so, it dropped down from the tre<^ 
” Well. I thought I was done for. because its moving had disturbed 
my aim. and any man with an unloaded gun ten yards from any black 

panther is in an unhealthy position. 

■' But instead of springing at me as an ordinary’ panther would have 
done, it slunk between the roots of the banyan, and disappeared. It may- 
have bounded off on the other side, keeping the great trunk of the tree 
between itself and me ; or it may just have got well into the middle of that 
great cluster of roots and branches and turned back into Ibrahim the 

leopard-man." ... » .3 

'• How do you know it wasn’t frightened off by the bang of your gun . 

You must have missed it." ' , . 

•' W’ell I didn’t miss it. .\nd I’ll tell you how I know. Ibrahim 

didn’t come out of his hut ne.xt morning, and when Suhman m* 

because he thought he heard someone groaiimg. he found that Ibra « 

was lying on his mat. up in the corner, and that he was wounded. He haU 

I knew that what everybotiy had suspected was ab^lutely 

proved. Ibrahim was the Black Panther. And I had shot him. 

^ 'The 'sikh cruiited noii-coinmittally. , . , , 

"And do%u know why he was lying along the branch of that banyan 

staring at my hut ? " 

sifter. That's what ho was waiting for." 

" Why was he doing that ? 

:: lie up tn the tree as a black panther ? - 

.. " Jon her and her oh nd.n si. c^e tl. .or.ng 

to go down to the river. Drag hei .1 . death. She’d be so 

himself back into Ibrahim, and ^he'd never dare to 

frightened that she d that at any moment he could 

raystd a cMdish o'? being torn to p.ecesby a leopard or a tiger." 

'• /yas she now ? ” 

A sort of fear, I mean." 

jr^ery'^me daJThfu tuted her over to hint. Wonten arc like that, 
you l;n"'V — fadclv.’ 
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The two men fell silent, and while Ahmit prepared the sizzliiie pul 
for his opium pipe, the big Sikh chewed his uncooke<l one. 

Ahmit finished his pipe in three deep hixiii ious inhalations of the hl.u k 
smoke. 

, ■' So if you find me down there one niorniiiR, clawed to death yon 'll 

knovv I have been murdered.” said Ahmit. ” And you ll know who the 
imirdcior is. and you must see that he i.s han-’ed ” 

you 

" "''cre yo-.i’ve got to be .smart. These wizards that have 

the iwwcr to turn themselvc.s into animals can only do it between sunset 
and sunrise He can turn himself back into a man wheneverhe Ife 

blit It IS only at night that he can turn himself into a leopard so vou’li 
have to arrest Ibrahim in the daytime.” ’ ^ 

in fu" ^ know about arrestin- Ibrahim 

in the daytime because a leopard had killed you in the night ” 

if I iuitVoVihr '*‘'^kcult really, isn't it ? ” sighed^Ahmit. ” And 
muXer I “"’<=» »=>''<• arrest n.c us u 

■■ Th^’f^'c^'i him while he'sananther ’ 

cKance^' ‘o give Xrs 'o.nd 
asked 0;^.^’““ as Il.rahini ? ■ 

rad shot'fbiack panfhe'; > '»">• where you 

„ No, the black panther would be there ,dl right, just where I shot 

1' '''ould Ibrahim be ? " 

. never be sJen again*”'™"'*' a man. wonld 

othe;'h“d:;o"u‘':nT-und"he Wafk" Sei"‘"'1"^- ™ 

mused Umrao Singh!^ ° ^ panther, you also wound Ibrahim.” 

when I shit thrSk Ibrahim. Don't you sec. 

lust ^ it rose up and dropped from the hralich 

had been shotliiTbefoot "*He''lird chi''nled'b"*k""'"' " ^'^'‘ahim 

into his hut.” >n‘» a man and hobbled 

certain contempt for these iunole QnnnrcVf u kad a 

aware that he by no mea^iSe?ted them - uncomfortably 

amusement, as h'^^s white Superintendent of Po°fe would* do."*' “*' '"*'* 
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“ Tlien he’d have lain there until somebody' came along— and he cl 
liavc told some lie about a dacoit having shot him and run away.’ 

“ Well ” rumbled the Sikh, after the somewhat slow and cumbrous 
machinery of his very good brain had creaked and revolved, “ 'vhat you 
had better do is to lay tor the Black Panther and shoot it dead. That, 
according to vou, will put an end to Ibrahim, and certainly won’t put you 
in anv clangor of tlie Law of the Tuans .... They don’t understand why 
there are times when killings are right, proper, and clesirable. iney 
just make a hard and fast law that you must not kill ; and if you break it, 

“ That doesn’t apply to black panthers, though, he added, as ne 
stroked his fine curling beard which had never known the razor. 

“ Ibrahim wants Mcnah. does he ? ” he asked suddenly. 

'• Yes, he is going to kill me and then get her ; because there will be 

no one to stop him.” 

*■ Won't there ? ” replied Umrao Singh. 

§ 2 


The wnolc subject of the Black Panther would have faded from 
Umrao Singhs mind, but for the matter of Ahmit’s sister. 

Umrao Singh was a Ludhiana Sikh ; his faith as much a 
mind as his blood was of his body'; the Granth the one ^ 

ii^oVc with an Infidel lass, daughter and sister of Mussulmans and, 
of the Goklou Temple of Amritsar lived j^thc^ 

his™ : splendid £.band, a magndlce.. 

‘“"'Tsu’t' he/e.Tn this jungle hole, this ditoenf.” Smhi’ly 

lllllml's'rnotll ™rn ifa man“"umr‘ao Singh was very much of a man, 
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consented. ai\d helped him to attain his chief desire ; threats of what lie 
would do to him unless that desire was soon consummaUil. 

t • V Vmrao Sinsh aloud, as he str<.lled thnaieh the 

brief twilight along the path towards the village of Tambu, '■ Id ili.it 
Infidel dog be ..." 

And suddenly Umrao Singh froze into immobility as though tunnel in 
stone for m the gathering dusk a shadow moved-and then froze int- 
immobility exactly as he himself had done, crouched, quivered and gatinu d 

fool : offender of the gods ; that 

clack Panther face to face and be unanned. 

panther crouched to spring. Umrao Singh's right lian.l 

there the ntr s 

there the piece of sacred iron that every Sikh must earn' 

forward^' It * w "moving odge-idriwu 

lorward by its travelling momentum, and driven sidewavs b\' i»«< ^nin 

" w-M ^ penetrating almost to the brain ^ 

sililiFSssss 

:xx-sr 

gomg^ 

face? " heard it strike the Black iL'ither's 

aS "'^*'^** it tias struck home " 

climbed a ir^lnd 

come with „,e and visit the house of Ibrlhim > “'“••• " ''' > 

1 Will, said Umrao Singh. 

help as «iey7ouId^gK-rhim.^ desperately in need of such 

^lay upon hi/- doS-rta!ntd* mat *lm7old^b ? “ 
attacked t:» ^.jaiig-robber*^ Chinl7 

figh^nta slashed across the face with a ’k/if/ ^ put up a desperate 
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Vmrao Singh and Ahmit looked at each other across the prostrate 
man with raised evebrows and complete absence of comment : but 
l-mrao Sin^b nodded his head with a slow and hea\'>* acquiescence. 

But however puzzled and perturbed, however closely driven to un- 
willing l>elief he might be. here was a badly wounded man who must * 

^ 1 1 m 1 T<mMr> SinffQ 


willinc l>elief he might De. nere was a vxuuuucu umii 

l*e helped • and to the best of his somewhat limited ability. I'mrao Singh 

-avc hirst Aid and all other aid that Ibrahim got in that village, where 

r ^ in ilflV SOIheW hclt 


^^ave rirst Aia ana au otner aiu uidt luiauuu 

he was most unpopular among compatriots in any case somewhat 
callous. 


^ind in an incredibly short time, blind in one eye, hidwusly jarred 
from the centre of his forehead to the middle of his right ch«k, Ibrahim 
reco\ ered in that amazing way that horribly-wounded and tembl> 

neglected village iungle-dwellers are apt to do. , v *. .^„,i 

" A fortnight after receiving the injury he crawled out ^ ^ 

sa t about in the sun ; and a week or two later, was going about his business, 
now one-eve<l as well as lame, but more smister than ever. , . . . 

Meanwhile. Umrao Singh’s suit prospered. The Milage J^Mca ha 
(.-.und her I-orenro. and the Sikh Cophetua h.s teggar 
Ahmit. a broadminded manjwho had had a ‘f''e-aflfair of his own with a 
Siamese girl who was a hell-doomed Infidel of a Buddhist just . 
slnSr^a^ unf-rt«nately a heU-doomed Infidel ot a Hmdu) raisetl no ol>. 

jectiim. On the contrar>'. 
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■ Ml sharpen it for you," said Ahmit, taking the quoit from the Sikh. 

„,,s: 

;',:“r,.‘E;5£5“. .« iS s..«. - 

What should he do ? , had never run 

before' "if the'^K/e:!'’ after him at top spced,.it would be a 

^’’'^‘riTpath turned and ran beside a lake. Into the lake mshed Umrao 


i 


OnDEAL DY WATER 




Singh, flung himself forwanl as the water deepened, and swam with all his 
strength towards a small island. 

In India, tigers swim across rivers, but he had never lieard of panthers 
doing so. 

Glancing bacU as he turned to swim side-stroke, he saw tliat this 
panther was doing so, was swimming with amazing speed, was overtaking 
iiim. 

As his feet touched bottom, and he scrambled forward, the panther 
reached him, still swimming, clawed at him and ripped his wet clothing. 

Turning about, Umrao Singh, the water up to Ins wai^t, flung himvelf 
forward upon the panther, .seized its liead with both liis strong hands, 
and forced it under the water. 

And then began a struggle great and grim, Homeric, between an 
unarmed man and a black panther, a panther tliat strove to get foothoM 
for a spring, a man that stroVc to prevent this and to keep the bea'fs 
great head under water. 

Well was it for Umrao Singh in this terrible hour that he was a trained 
wrestler, a man whose prowess was known from Sialkot to Luiihiana, fr<u>i 
Ambala to Multan ; that he was in splendid form and fettle ; and that, 
against his sound common sense and rational experience, ho believed that 
he was fighting with the human devil who coveted and intended to possess 
the girl whom Umrao Singh loved. 

At times, both were under water as the panther dragged him down. 
At times, UlTirao Singh was on his feet, and with mighty grip on botli 6%irs 
of the beast, held its head beneath the surface until its tremendous 
wnthmgs and struggles threw him off liis balance. 

And for once, in a fight bctweeii unarmed man and powerful sava-c 
beast, conditions were in the man’s favour. For when he was on liis feel 
his head was a^vc the water and he could use his great strength to deadly 
purpose, while the beast, when on its feet, w'as under water, and was 
hampered in its power to strike. 

niighty paws would liave disembowelled the 

nnH cf "bs. but, SO swift, uiitiriug, 

and skilful u^as his wrestling, that the panther had no chance to strike 

»ts struggles being directed to save itself from drowning. 

f! last Umrao Singh got his hold, the grip he wanted and the 
Btance. At arm s length, beneath the water, he held both fore-arms of 

hP hliH head and neck 

he held It lyneath the water; held his own breath as he went uml^ 

^ T i*" emerged, and all the while strained with every 
ncr\ e and smew; to keep the animal beneath him. to keep it from si,nkine 
free, getting to its hind legs, climbing up him, as it were. " ^ 

"ould’be beaten for no 

^id wmi'itThind H ^ that fixes its fore-claws into his shoulders 

Wo hi sink 
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And as the champion wrestler holds his failing opponent, holds him, 
tires him, weakens him, even though he has air to breathe, so I’mrao 
Singh held the leopard’s fore-paws as in a vice, held its head beneath the 
water as weakening, drowning, dying, its struggles grew less nearly suc- 
cessful , , , grew less terrible . . . grew feebler . , . died away . . . 
ceased. 

And wlicn at length Umrao Singh, himself exhausted almost to the 
point of collapse, released his hold, staggered back, and fell to the ground 
at the edge of the water, the leopard was dead. 

When, having recovered breath and some measure of his strength, 
during which time he had never taken his eyes from where the great beast 
las* almost entirely submerged, he rose to his feet and dragged it to the 
water’s edge, he found that it was, as he had supposed, the same leopard 
that he had before encountered. 

Its right eye was closed, the fur abou^it scarred . . . 

It is a coincident and established fact that one Ibrahim, blacka vised 
rogue of Tambu village, lame and one-eyed, disappeared at that time and 
was never seen again. 

Whether there be 'educated and intelligent people who believe that 
there are men who can turn themselves into animals or not, there are 
surely none who believe that an unarmed man can fight and kill a black 
panther ? Nevertheless, should anyone care to verify the fact, he will, 
on consulting the London press of Tuesday, November 9th, 1937, find the 
following : 

" Alt Indian in (he Malay State of Perak took refuge in a jungle pool 
front a black panther, which, however, followed hint into the water, A terrific 
strtiggle followed, but finally the native managed to hold the animal under 
water long enough to drown it, says a Reuter message from Singapore.” 


VH 

AS IN A CLASS CLE.VRLY 

Since the proper study of mankind is Man, there is surely no department 
of human study more interesting and, indeed, more important than that 
of his dreams, for the psychotherapists tell us, and undoubtedly nghtly, 
that dreams are cartoons drawn by the unconscious mind and presentefi 
to the conscious mind for its enlightenment, information, and guidance. ^ 

I nfortupately, it happens nine times out of ten, or more probabl), 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, that the unconscious mind is a Pjor 
cartoonist, or else that the conscious mind is a poor interpreter of the 
meaning of cartoons ; the result being that, far more often than not, our 

dream.s'kre completely meaningless to us. m'iv be 

To the interested and earnest enquirer, the psycho-analyst may 
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of ^cat help, and may be able to explain to the dreamer the true 
cance of his dream, just as a father can explain tlic meaning of a lu usji.iper 
cartoon to his child wlio wants to know what it is all about. Juveph w.is 
the first recorded psychotherapist, and the Pharaoh who sent for him 
the first candidate for dream psycho-analysis. 

But undeniably, there are exceptions to the rule that dreams arc 
cartoons of esoteric meaning which must be sought with skill and patience ; 
for there is a type of dream, rare but existent, which is a prophecy ; and 
there is another which is a vision, or rather one in which a vision’ i.s pre- 
sented to the mind’s eye, while the physical eye is closed in darkness. 

In the former class of dream, things which have not yet liappcned 
are accurately seen in the act of happening ; in the latter, still more rare, 
perhaps, things which are actually happening far away arc seen as though 
the dreamer was present in the ficsli. and literally an eye-witness. 

. It seems to me undeniable tliat the.se two classes of rare and remark- 
able dreams are in a category wholly different from tliat of the ordinary 
dream dreamt nightly by countless millions of people, wherein the cartoon 

usually uncomprehended if not incomprehensible, is presented by the 
unconscious mind. ^ 

anri cxtrcmely uncommon, quite inoxiilical.l.^ 

and intensely interesting dreams that I wish to tell ; one belonging to the 
class of true visions, the beholding in fullest detail, as though by an eye- 
witness. of events actually hapi>ening in another plac.. ^ ^ 

A point that adds a little furtlicr interest to this amazingly intcrcstinc 

fess relidnl'd In"*'""' " ^he daytime. Though it ^aslionc "he 

less a genuine dream, there was no question of any sort of clairvov-inr,' 

second-sight, or waking-vision about tlie matter, 

I was ill, and had a temperature, wliether due to influenza nnlirii 

cmbdUsh„,ont-a 

to see everting myself unseen ■ to' ** * 
speak. And this was the only dr^aLhke aspe^c?of 
for. save for this de«.e of u/realitv. 
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side, absent-minded or wear\-, has taken actual part in real events, and 
seen, heard, known, and remembered, less of them than 1 did of what 
ha |)t>cned in this dream. 

1 was aware that there were twentv-five files of troopers, a man riding 
cut on each flank, a Leader riding ahead, and another man riding behind 
as a sort of rearguard scout. E.^aettv where I rode I do not know, for i 
Nvas riding with all of them. Not only was I there but I was everywhere- 
uith the Leader, with the flanking scouts, uith the man ujo rode m the 
roar and with the small main body. 1 was witli each of these nft\ -four 
men. I heard what he said. 1 saw what he did and, moreover, I knew 

what he was thinking. . „„ 

'l‘he Leader was brave, cool, resolute— and anxious. His was not the 
courage that recognizes fear, grapples with it. and overcomes i . 
It was not the type of courage that enables men, cold with fright, to 

.eem cool : speechless with terror, to appear Taf brlv^ 

avoids the shouting of unnecev^arv orders. ^ 

simplv liecause he did not know what fear was. He had no fear to conquer. 

l*.ut nevertheless he was anxious. . , , - v., 

I was aware that the same kind of courage infused the man 
'.wav out on the right flank. Like the Leader, he knew himself to be 
in gmx est peril of irSminent death, but he was not afraid. The certam*y 
tirft liis end was at hand intere>ted him more than the knowledge that 
i,:; "as, but it perturbed him no more. Fear was uot a seusat.ou 

that came within his experience. 

On tlic other hand, the man who was riding away out on ^ 

an.l tlie first flankuig scout lie uas utter > that he 

-frldM bu^dmss of 'scouting, of keeping watch 
;'^ft :igLrd\t%l'^aXUd!firM the troopers, there was complete 
warth?c<;umg; tot'l^a™ braverv that is 
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complete, and is shown by the type of man whose coMraec is norh.ct 
b^ause, for him. fear does not exist. This was dis|jlayc 4 }— tlioui-li hero 
isplayed is a misleading term, since there was no display whatever— bv 

they thought of it no more 

tnan ol the air they breathed, 

the WnH Tw youngest mon, 

the kind that might be called the manufactured article, the constructed 

tll if enables its possessors, albeit frielitenal* 

to show as calm a front and cool a bearing as those of the others 

'vhose imaginations were their enemies, men who at heart 

w! the most part relatively inexperienced, some of them 

Though nervous and pertu“bed! th!y were arroofand «ln*as‘ 'ifJr d,k'r7 

app^^in^oMhofe Tvt w^r^r^haran^^^^^^ ^ 

yon4arSgSSr^jr:ei:t7rf^r^"‘ "" 

interSed‘!^'’p'IkkntlT;Vh\"" •; *>”= y«''"8est of all. 

heroic man to^whose prwcJ^uofltCfnr^'' Leader, that 

biiity. The boy's name^ knew to the burden of responsi- 

fashion, I did not know whether this was hirr?’ dream- 

and I have hitherto been unabirto find out ' 

hundred of handsom^ien ’ snll i i that half, 

his was among the best ThoiiPh^cr ^”1 general plivsic|uc. 

stature, he looked to bTone of the Sn.tf ‘^".i 

of them all. ® strongest and was among the biggest 

he wanted to die well, if die he must ‘'''' tluhfis. 

'"suL'^f ' "■"' reading it'in ^ book ‘ 

•j ». i« X.'.S'S Kri'!.';?:’’ f"! “■ " »• ..«.k 

ar‘£- ".IS.; K,r 5n.T. 'SLt;; 

M to® s*»aded his^ eyes^WtSis hand he stood up 
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Having done so, he wheeled about, and galloped to the Leader. 

“ Reinforcement," he said, with a sketchy salute. " Oliicer and 
twenty-six men." 

By his voice and intonation I knew that he was an American-. 

" Right, Ingram," the Leader smiled. It was like this good scout 
to report so much in so few words . . . An officer and twenty-six men. 
'j hat would bring his force to eighty men. Himself and eight)'^ men. And 
the enemy would be more like eight thousand. A hundred to one, and 
anv number of hundreds more. 

The thirteen files of the newcomers galloped up and fell in at the rear 
of the column, and their officer rode up to the front. He was of the right 
type to command such men as these. He looked about five-and-twenty, 
and distinctly I remember his moustache, big and black and curling, the 
Cavalry moustache of the day. 

" Hullo, Burroughs." said the Leader. 


“ Morning, Major." 

And just then I knew, in the curious fashion of dreams, that the 
Leader’s name w’as Alan or Allen. 

" Shangaani’s rising vcr\' fast." said the officer addressed as Burrouglis. 

" All that rain. \Vc only just got across ..." 

Suddenly the Leader threw up his hand. The column halted, and 
at the same time the two scouts riding out on the flanks, came galloping 
in. There was no. need for them to report " Enemy in sight," the enemy 
suddenly being only too clearly in sight of the whole column. , , . , 
I'rom the shelter of donga and spruit and river-bank, from bchiud 
konie and boulder and bush, sprang up the plumed warriors. It was as 
though the earth itself, sown with the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus, produced 
tins swift fearful har\-cst. 

Almost in less time than it takes to tell, a landscape of baked and yellow 
earth of sear and greying tliorn-bush. of dwarf scrub, acacia. Iwulder 
and gravel and sand and sun-baked clay, sterile and dead, came to life, 
moved and seethed and swarmed and teemed with men, ^ 

Croat stalwart warrior, each warrior covered by a mighty shield, and cla. p 
fug in his left hand a bunch of assegais, while brandishing high . 

head his bright-bladed stabbing spear. Ihousands and , 

thousands, whose tread seemed to shake the earth, deep^ 

roar mi"ht well have shaken the hearts and the courage of the bra\ cst men 
signal from the Leader, as the files clotted into 
closed up. and as the Leader turned about, he faced a small and compact 

squadron four men wide and twenty horses deep. 

" l-omi circle." he ordered : and. riding out to left and rigiu 

fours again became files the files a single taib 

block was a circle complete and unbroken, the horses o 

“ Prepare to dismount. Disoiount disciplined 

Drill as steady as on pa-de- h.s 

men. some of whom were cavalry soldiers, some, niom) 
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police constables: some, youths who, but recently, were recruits to tliis 
little army that had fought Lobengula and his fierce Matabclc. 

Then, in the same harsh voice, cold and unemotional, came the 
terrible order, the order that was also the death-warrant of those brave 
men. 

“ Shoot ymr horses'* 

And, without hesitation, each man drew the heavy revolver from the 
holster at his belt, put it on his horse’s temple, and pulled the trigger. 

Some had to fire twice ; but. almost as the fusillade ended, every liorso 
but five, those of " Alan,” Burroughs, and the three scouts, lay dea«l 
in a ring, and behind them crouched the men who had ridden tlicin so 
often and so far. And in more than one pair of those hard eyes there was 
moisture that collected in the corners. 

squadron of horses bearing armed riders was now a 
parapet of flesh. The noble beasts that had carried their masters, and that 
had so often saved them in life, now protected them in death 

and t w E i? the thought that those splendid troopcTs 

were noi to be dSd f 

lay a nng of men prepared to receive the attack of hosts innumerable 
from every point of the c'ompass. itinuinviuuic 

Many of these men’s faces were bearded and expressionless Mn«:f 
ww heavy moustaches that hid their mouths. Sonif ^ h fees we e 
hairless and their expression plain to be seen 

was totalf^un'a^rrcoraftht';*:;;:'^ 

Shoulders heaved ' ^ ^ his 

pe Leader turned to one of the scouts. 

Goodi„g."'“V'To c^rvour 'wav tf “"'1 
column Tell him hmv things ^.^and'h, wdll‘k"nmv\jLf?rL''“'*^’ 
.u ‘^*">^'"''8 ho can do,” he added quietly 

«merpStm“ - P-ce- 

little laager put sours to their h^rc.»«s ^rom the 

“d'lT" in the nt the oncoming 

theirX'thXh’’tt '“"ght 

River and rode on to where Maior Forhes*^"\^^^ *'^*g>ng Shangaani 
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l^nscathed, but with reddened swords and emptied revolvers, thev charged 
headlong through this enormous force, galloped beneath a storm of bullets 
and assegais, rode into Major Forbes' laager and delivered their message. 
Offering their lives, the three sa\ed them, for after a day and a half of 
fighting, the enemy were beaten off— too late. Too late for Major Forbes 
to send the help for which they had come to a.sk. 

Too late. Even as Burnham, Ingram and Gooding cut their way 
through the Matabele surrounding “ Alan's " little band, they charged ; 
charged right up to the breast-work of dead horses behind which the 
troopers lay, flung their assegais, thrust with their stabbing spears, and fell 
in dozens, in scores, in hundreds, to add a rampart of dead men to that of 
the dead horses. 

So swift, so accurate, was the fire from the eighty British rifles, that 
the Matabele recoiled and fled to the cover of the kopjes, the bushes and 
the dead ground from which they had ad\ anced, giving a breathing-space 
to the defenders of the laager, giving time for their rifles to cool, time for 
them to take a drink from their water-bottles, time for a glance round 
to sec who was hit. who was ali\ e. 

One thing seen by those who glanced inward, was tliat the Leader and 
Burroughs had shot their horses in the middle of the ring, forming a last 
rallying-placc and citadel, and adding to the confidence, if that were 
po»>ilflc. of their followers. 

" There's uo discharge in the ivar." 

'Ihcrc was to be no retreat from this fight. There was to be no 
escape. There was to be no survi\or. 

I’nless help came from without . . . 

Tlic .^^atabele charged again. Again the rattle of rifle fire from the 
laager was so rapid and continuous that it was more like that of inachine- 


guns. 

Again the massed charging wavered and broke, as the warriors 

foil in dozens, in scores, in luindn-ds, strewing the plain and building the 
vail; building a rampart of dead bodies, and building a rampart over 
whicii the living would charge when the volume of the defenders’ fire grew 
too weak to stop them. 


And ever nearer and more boldlv crept and crawled, from bush to 
bush, and from stone to stone, those Matabele warriors who were armed 
with rifles, with smooth-bore guns, with a variety of weapons ranging from 
sporting guns, looted from the h'»nie of slaughtered settlers, to the ancient 
nuizzle-loading roers with which their slain Boer owners had luinted big 
game. 

Poor marksmen, but so large a target, so short a range . . . 

Of the dead within the laager, the dead who lay facing the foe, tlicir 
Innds still grasping their rifle.s. some were transfixed with ‘•n’-t uiig 

assegais soine sSbged to the heart or through the throat w. h shor 

stabbing spears, some shot through. head and breast with soft Laden 
bullet and slug of every shape and size. 
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And round the circle, between attacks, went the two otficers, colh ctine 
bandoliers from the dead, casing the dying, helping the wounded, cliecrinL- 
and enheartening the living. - *■ 

Nor did they make pretence that help would come; that this was 
an>*thmg but the end ; the last stand and glorious death. 

And again arose the great and terrifying roar from thousands of bass 

sWeld th'A'r * tJic clash of spear on 

rS’Hf? kittle group. And again the 

rapid nfle-fire made defiant reply. b '' 

spearmen .swarmed up to the rampart of dead 
mnee hurling their assegais at clos. 

tS'hand^to hJ ammunition expended, met 

fighth°g' ™th th? ””“'™ '-‘'■to hand 
riflcmJ?ftoyronhVstvivt?ll opportunity for their own 

his bare forearm™ ' *P«»d»>g over his shirt, and 

;-«s"/ "Tapped t emm/ je 'h' " 

of blood to do Sore''ttan'Xbry™ mble Y "'‘l!' 

trying to load. ^ ^ revolver that he was 

iittlo”aSLtid» IZtit In bandoiw a^d ">'0* 

Others, as once more the Matabele charced^W^' 
a wounded stag at bay. ^ pack of wolves upon 

superhuman speed"a^d^ureSng%ccuracv”tr '''>th 

vvoiver Kii to earth as its owner received his 
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last an<l mortal wound. And still a man, resting on one hand, would 
raise the other and fire his revolver : a man would shake his head as though 
to clear his brain, wipe his arm across his eyes as though to clear them 
from the mists of death ; and \\(»uld tire his rifle once again. 

.\nd suddenly, with spontaneous rush, the \ast horde, as though at 
wrird of command, charged in (uice more, with stabbing-spear and knob- 
kerrv raised aloft. With a roar of •' Bulati ! liufati ! Kill ! Kdl ! 
thev charged in, that great armv — upon one man. One man who, un- 
^^ounded. rose to his feet and fmight, de.speratcly. heroically, clubbed 
rifle against knobkerry and spear, a rifle wliich whirled about his head 
in a circle that, for prolonged seconds, kept his foes at bay ; a rifle 
that rose and fell, crashing like the hammer of Thor upon the head of the 

man who faced him. , , • i 

It was Laurence. So acti\e. so ])Owerful was he, that his end uas a 
figlit and not a murder. Alone in tlie heart of that black mas.s of savage 
warriors he kept his footing, he struck, he fought, he killed. L)>ingj 
he slew those who slew him. 

He need have had no fear of fear. He made as brave an end as c\cr 

mail before or since. _ . , . , , , 

\Micn, wounded in a dozen places, he fell to his knees, bus head licUl 

high, and the spear-points met in his heart, he died happily, consenting 
to^leath but conquering agony. 

And the Matabele, bra\c men who honour the brave, forbore to stab 


% 

^‘'This was a lion.” cried an imhtna. as he stood over him. ” They 
were all lions, flifl^fl/.-wizards-ratber than men ! ” 

the warriors, crowding in a packed ring about the last ^ 

inawacoja. raised their .stabbing spears aloft, point uppermost, m salute 


t'< tlie dead. 

lu this amazing dream 
eye-witness, ^\'ilson's Last 
name was Alan. 


I ha<l seen as in a \ ision. and as though an 
Stand. Later. I learned that his Christian 
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SI.MI’LK 

CENTRA. AMnmc* covers a biK area allll 

s:r.p«nl‘ b';,?arof p«™nt. .i!..f.brcd to equally pure-bred 

Indians and • onatcmala, Honduras, Salvador and 

Nicaf^rirc hartrkin "rnen a.^^i lazy nre, and among the latter arc 
fo be taxi the very laziest in all the world. 


SIMITi; 


0‘» 


It is a rash statiTncnt. but a rcastiuablt- and a tenable uitlial. tli«t 
Seuor Jose Hernandez lield the palm, as 'Hie Laziest o( the La/y, bc-tweeu 
the Kiu Grande del Norte and the I’anaina ( anal. 

Naturally he was almost as poor as he uas lazy, but not ijiiite, because, 
beiiii; a hidalgo of bluest blood aiul unini.sed descent, he lia<l but to ash 
and it was given unto him — to the estent t»f at least ten centavos a time. 
But even asking involves etfort, and. every evening. Senor Jose was 
C(m>trainod to rise from his comfortable Seat in the sha<ly J’laza, stroll 
along the Avenida Kcalc and acc(»st .such Juiropcans as he might meet. 
Chiiv wliite men, of course: for Jom!* Hernandez had his pride, and no 
<>'[>aUero begs from an Indian or a half-caste, however iniich better off 
such jx:ople may be than liimsclf. A (obullero may have no shirt, no 
.socks, only a shoe and a half, and a crdtoir coat and trousers long un- 
as^:uled by a Clrinesc laundryman, and still remain a caballcro, a hidalgo 
and a gentleman, a Don. 

And to such, any right-thinking and well-lK*havei.l Kiiroponn will give 
a ten-, twenty- or fifty-centavi piece, or even a pescj. hor his heart will 
be t.uchcd at the sight of cpiiet and dignified suffering, provided he has 
lU't l*een ■' touched '' too often. 

So. to the extent of walking a few yards and saving a few words, 
Sei'uu- Jose Hernandez had to work. It was annoying, but when he had 
collected a few tens, twenties and fifties, he could go to a .stall and tlicre 
take his choice of hot taiuales, frie<l bananas, cuibtllados, ftij lUs. enticing 
sweetmeats, admirable rolls and excellent coKee. l liereafter a few ci'-ar- 
ettes. pleasantly enriched with just a Httle inarijuana. and a glass of fcguila. 
And .so to bed— on the same bench, his arm-chair hy dav, his couch bv 
night. ^ 

Ours IS a strange world, replete with remarkable phenomenon, One 
(•f these is the fact that Jose s brother, Don Pedro Hernandez, if not one 
of tile busiest mwi in all Central America, was undoubtedly, and by far. 
the most industrious, hard-working, capable and successful man in Saii 
Anlomo if not the whole State of Sonango. 

.^ncl. as naturally as complctcst idleness and unadulterated laziness 
kept Jose poor as a man may be and live. so. incvitablv, had constant 
tiard work hard scheming and the nitliless si*iziiig of every opixirtunilv 

W hile one brother sat in his two-piecc suit and his piecc-and-a-half 
shoes, llic 0 her dwelt m a fine hou.se. rode in a fine car. and onjoveU that 
universal admiration and respect, regard and honour which arc the right 
and proper due of every wealthy man. ^ 

One thing Senor Pedro Hernandez did not enjov was the sieht of 
us disgraceful and abominable brother seated ragged, unwashed Ld 
unshorn, from morning till night on his bench in the Plaza. o makL it 
«e,u,.g predatory stroll along the Avenida Kettle in sea^ci; of the Lly 
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Jos6 was to Pe<3ro a thorn in the side : a curse and a cross which he 
bore with ill grace. He was the elephant in his ointment. 

Not only was it galling to Pedro’s pride that his own brother lived 
upon the casual and careless charity of Pedro’s fellow-citizens, but it was 
particularly irksome to know that his enemies — and even the rich have 
enemies took a mean and despicable pleasure in tossing coppers -to his 
brother as they passed the spot where he sat at the receipt of custom, or 
when they met him on his evening excursion between the Plaza and the 
Hotel Grande Imperiale. For there were not a few malicious scoundrels 
in San Antonio who, laughing aloud, w-ould enter their favourite bar and 
obsene to their friends its habitues, 

Just met Pedro Hernandez's begging brother and tipped him a 

fifty. A bone-idle loafer ! But damned if I don’t like him the better of 
the two.” 

And another, with a nasty .snigger, would observe : 

Inasmuch as Don Jos6 Hernandez does nothing whatsoevei;, he does 
nothing wrong. \\'hich is more than one can say for the noble Don Pedro.” 

Kind friends — as kind friends will — always told Pedro all about that 
sort of talk. 

But whether Jos6 were more likeable than Pedro or not, it is unfor- 
tunately undeniable that Jose was by far the happier of the two, beyond 
any , possible shadow of doubt. 

That such should be the case, is, of course very wrong, undesirable 
and unmoral. _ 

But such, nevertheless, was the position of aflfairs when there dawned 
that epochal day, known thenceforth in San Antonio and the parts adjacent, 
^’s Boulder Day. 

During th? darkness of the early hours of that memorable morning, 
the Earth, as it so frequently did in the stat« of Sonango, seemed to stretch 
in its sleep, to turn over, to yawn (in several places) and to give a comfort- 
able little wriggle ere settling down to dream again. 

On this occasion, the comfortable little wriggle dislodged a boulder 
perched somewhat precariously on the side of the mountain that some- 
v/hat dubiously protects San Antonio. It was quite a considerable 
boulder, being about the size of a well-nourished hippopotamus ; rotund, 
almost spherical, indeed. 

Released from its resting-place, and doubtless (unlike Jos^) we«iry of 
the spot where it had slumbered for so long, it rolled away merrily, and, 
positively bounding with glee, and gaining momentum at every leap, 
careered down the mountain-side, skipped joyously over a shallow arroyo, 
playfully burst through'the houses on both sides of a street, and, by them 
slightly diverted from its course, bowled innocuously as a child’s hoop, 
straight down the centre of the Avenida. At length, with a sigh of satis- ^ 
faction, it came to rest, none too soon for the safety and welfare of life 
and property in the town of San Antonio. 


siMi’i.ii; 
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But it was definitely unfortunate that the Boulder, which stood lil[:;}ir“r 
than a big boy and would have needed the outstretched arms of three 
men for its encirclement, should have come to rest in the exact sprit licre. 
somewhat casually perhaps, the tramlines cross the light railway tliat ruijs 
through San Antonio from Jimenez to Loyopa, and right in the way of 
the not inconsiderable motor, wagon, burro and other traffic that throngs 
the busy Avenida. 

Imagine if you can the consternation of the City I'athers, llie anxiety 
of the w’orried Mayor, as angrily the wires hummed from up and dow n llie 
railway, on the subject of tlie complete blockage of line ; as angrily tlie 
manager of the San Antonio Light. Bow cr. and Tramway Company assailed 
Inm about the blockage of the track ; and as leading citizens jirotestcd by 
telephone, telegram and letter, against the inconvenience and annowince 
to which they, as merchants and tradesmen, were subjected b\- the tratlic 
hold-up. 


But, as the Mayor pointed out to tlie Municipality in Council, it was 
very easy for railway traffic-superintendents to send telegrams, for tram- 
way managers to make telephone calls, for lorry and taxicab proprietors 
to make personal calls and personal remarks ; but. among the few things 
they forgot to tel! him, was how to remove the colossal Bouhler ! 

^ Couldn t it be dragged awav t cncpiired a Municipal Councillor, 
desirous of offering helpful municipal counsel. 

“ Oh, undoubtedly, undoubtedly." said the Mayor. ” if only we liad 
fen thousand traction engines and the means of liarncssing them to it." 

" Couldn’t one of our leading contractors, such as Seuor I’edro 
Hernandez, construct a sort of platform on wheels and attach . . 

■■ Oh. doubtless, doubtless." smiled the Mayor. " Given a few 
months. I am perfectly certain he could build ' a sort of jilatform on 
wdicels ’ of sufficient strength to bear tfic immeasurable woiglit of tliat 
gigantic rock .... And he having done so. perhaps you yourself wemid 
tie good enough to push the stone on to it, my dear friend ? " 

Undeterred by the Mayor’s sarcasm, another Councillor made a 
suggestion. 

, ■ " ‘k- “ Arc not sucli contrivances made 

for the lifting of great weiglits ? " 

" True, true." agreed tlie Mayor. " Brilliant. I shouldn’t be in the 

and Pittsburg, U.S.A.. or Birmingham. 1- g- 

and there exists a crane that could lift a stone as big as a house and 

Antonio. Sonango ; and I do 

million horse-pow-er strong ^ 
Dynamite ! " he said e.xplosively. ' ‘^feeMiou. 
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The Mayor suppressed a groan, refrained from rudeness, and observed : 
“ The Senor would suggest blowing the Boulder, San Antonio, and 
half the State of Sonango to . . . to . . 

"To hell," murmured a Councillor readily. 

" To dust, I was about to say," continued the Mayor. " But doubtless 
our friend knows his own destination best.” 

But dynamite, like many other dangerous subjects, has a certain 
attraction. 

“ Couldn’t we have holes drilled in the Boulder and then let sticks of 
dynamite be inserted in the holes ; and then, not exactly blow it to pieces, 
but — er — break it up, disintegrate it," suggested a grave and reverend 

"Oh we could. Undoubtedly we could." replied the Mayor. "Sup- 
pose you go and tell the proprietor of the Hotel Imperialc, outside which 

the Boulder rests, that you propose to do it. ^ 

" And ask him if he has any objection to having his windows blo\vn 

in. his ceilings brought down, and such of his guests as are not killed, 

driven insane, or deafened for life," he added. 

Other solutions were propounded, each more fantastic than the last, 
until, through sheer weariness and a laudable desire to prevent a free 
fieht.’ if not murder, the distracted Mayor dissolved the Council, with 
nothing accomplished, nothing d®ne to earn a night’s repose— or achieve 

the removal of the Boulder. . , l ^ 

One thing he could, and would, and did do; and that was to ^ 

reward of one thousand pesos to anyone who could make a practicable 
suesestion for the removal of the colossal stone ; and ten thou^nd pesos 
to him who should achieve it without further damage to life and property 

^^RetuLing that night from his office in the City Hall to his once h W 
home, weary and worn and sad. dejected and depressed to thejo^^t 
depths, he passed the seat in the Plaza on which rested Don Jos6 Her- 

“"‘’■•Senor! - lanRuidly murmnred that 

Boulder removed. I will remove it for you this very night-at the stated 

price^ Mayor was not amused and briefly intimaW Uie , . 

■•Nevertheless. Seuor.^’ smiled Jos6 putly, " f t"** 
to-morrow upon the spot where the Boulder “^^a^eS 

find the Boulder vanished w.th the other 

I shall apply to you for the sum of eleven .. And eleven 

■ "“‘I” y ~ " 

and w<>nt on his way, nor rejoicing. 


And in the morning the snn rose n<? nsiial upon the town of San An- 
tonio and beheld it as usual, inasmucli as no gigantic boulder lay paralysing 
the transport activities of the city. 

Informed of the fact ere yot'hc had left his bed. the Mavor could not 
believe his ears ; and five minutes later could not believe the ev idence «d 
his eves. 

Slowly, and in a sense reluctantly, he did believe that of llie tired- 
born. languid-bred and lazy-living Seuor Jos6 Hernandez who. looking if 
possible more weary than ever, approached him and murmured : 

“ Would you rather pay the tivnify-Uvo thousand |>esos into the Bank 
of Mes-ico in a lump sum. or hand me two pesos daily for the ne\t thirtv 
years ? ” ’ 

The Mayor appeared to swallow something large, and drew a deep 
breath. * 

'■ Name of the Eternal Father !'' he stammered. "But . . , But 
How did ... you ... do ... it ? ” 

Oh, I induced a number of my friends, simple-minded and Itard- 
working peons, to dig a hole beside it. It rolled in. and they covered it 


Since Boulder Day, Don Jo>.J Hernandez has been spared even the 
labour of begging. * 


ir 

THE PIOUS \VE.\KI.1N’G 

'“I *1’" I'OXS of the Mancluirian villaRc 

contrasted most strongly each with the others, although two were Euro- 
peans and the third was a Chinese bandit-chief 

fh. ^ ^ huge communal bed, a dais raised two or three feet from 
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the close-set reddened eyes those of a beast ; the mouth straight, strong 
and hard as those of a fighting fish. And yet some of the wrinkles beside 
his eyes were those of laughter; and when anything tickled his deplorable 
and macabre sense of humour, he could chuckle merrily, and upon rare 
and deserving occasion, roar with hearty laughter. 

He was clad in long coat and trousers apparently made from a bed- 
cjuilt of stout material, the ends of the trousers being stuffed into high 
boots of soft Manchurian leather, shapeless, warm and comfortable. On 
Ihs head was a hat shaped almost exactly like a sailor’s sou'-wester, but 
lined with soft and beautiful fur. The great furred ear-flaps, which could 
be tied under the chin, now stood out at right angles to his head, increasing 
the wild-beast suggestion of his face. 

Bandoliers, filled with revolver cartridge.*;, crossed each other upon 
his broad chest and back, themselves supporting crossed belts that girt 
his middle, while from them, upon his thighs, depended two large auto- 
matic pistols. As he talked, he played with these in a manner visibly 
disturbing to the Englishman, who watched him fascinated. 

The man with whom he talked, sometimes in rapid hissing Chinese of 
the Southern Manchurian dialect, sometimes in the broken English which 
he loved to display, was even bigger than the bandit himself. A very 
well-known member of Tienchang society, he was so cosmopolitan, widely 
travelled and nationally detached, that the English supposed him to be 
American because his name Dobroff was not English, while the Americans 
supposed him to be English because he talked like an Englishman, belonged 
to an English firm, and had an English wife. 

Whatever nationality he claimed, however, he had been born of a 
Russian father and a French mother in Odessa ; had drifted about the 
world and several times round it ; and had sojourned for considerable 
periods in London, Montreal, San Francisco, Seattle, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, .Auckland, Sydney, and Shanghai. 

In Tienchang he had settled down and become a taipan^ and an 
institution ; an ornament of the Tienchang Club and an authority on 
horse-racing, polo, golf, bridge and all other card-games. Particularly 
poker. 

W’ith cards, he was a wizard : and with them but few stalwarts 
cared to pit their skill and luck against him, particularly, again, at poker. 

There were nasty-minded people — those who had played that game 
with him too long and lost too much — who sai<l, well behind hi.s back and 
far out of his hearing, that they would not only admit that he was a wtzard 
at poker, but would go a little further and say that he was a conjurer ; 
aud not only a conjurer, but a juggler. Moreover, that the wonderful 
canl-tricks that he quite frankly displayed when asked to do-so, were lar 
from being the only card-tricks that he knew, and still further from being 

the only card-tricks that he did display. 

'Rich m^chatU 
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Any^vay, poker tricks aside, lie was a magnificent l)ridgO'pl.i\ <T, and 
the man who drew him as partner was lucky. 

there were a great many people who liked him. especially at fir-'t, 
and particularly those who had no husiness dealing.s with him. aiul \\lii* 
Were not .so foolish as to tr\- to win his money at cards — especially at poker. 

And it w’as of the game of poker that he was speaking with Ins present 
self-con.stitiited host Chen Lung, the l)loo<lv-mindcd and brutal leader 
and autocratic ruler of five lumdred sa\ age Hiinghntze bandits, cold and 
cruel killers to a man, who thouglit no more, in the wav of ransom-business 
of silting off an ear or chopping off a linger than of striking a match. 

How can I trust you { Von are a Cliristian, aren’t you ? ” asketl 
C hen Lung. 

How can I trust you ? Vou-arc a bandit, aren’t you ? " was the reply. 

'■Well, you can trust me. l-verybodv knows that. You know it 
j ourself, said the Chinese. 

Well, so can you trust me. Iiver\onc in Tucnchang knows that. 
Move should I be a wealthy merchant if I were not honourable and trust- 
uorthy. How do your Chinese merchants become wealthy and pros- 
serous save by being truthful, reliable, luniourable and tnistwortlu- > " 

I he Chinese eyed the speaker speculatively. 

Acirr’Pnif n Japanese and never 

cheat a Chinese, continued Dobroft. 

Foreign De\ ils ha\c 

omc sense, anyhow Well, ur can come to terms. I’ll tni.st you. 
\ou said a good thing when you said that," Chen L\ing added and 

C.u,.3“e' ^ 

" What do you offer ? " asked Chen Lung. 

- {^„*housand silver dollars each," was the reply. 

l.i- more iLlv to J V" Lung. '■ Ht-'d 

tl.o trouble ‘o"uVr^ve'^,‘r. "iHnlVr-I J"'" ‘'“‘"“f 

Two thousand heal of An": i,„“ .‘J iu' r^lTk's 

case, you stand a chance of getting off smt free if „ . 

you win the game." ^ ^ ond 

“Well, five thousand then." 

Tlie bandit chief made a vulgar noise. 

* prosperous mcrchaut of 
lie added as heSe^to r£ right ears down to Tienchang to-morrow." 
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Dobroff thought quickly. Mustn't rouse the man’s suspicions by 
raising the price too quickly. 

Very well, then, ten thousand. Ten thousand silver dollars.” 
Each ? ” 

Talk sense yourself,” replied Dobroff bluffly, in the manner of 
his l)luff-s{x>ken and hearty captor. ” \\’hat do you propose ? ” 

■' Twenty-live thousand silver dollars each.” 

” Each ? ” Dobroff affected to be stricken with faintness. 

” And where should I get twenty-five thousand dollars from ? ” he 
whispered weakly, when he had recovered breath. 

” From the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank.” replied Chen Lung, 
who was literal and well-informed, like Ulysses, having known far cities anil 
strange men, some of them quite strange, in Bias Bay, Hong Kong, Shang- 
hai and elsewhere. 

"And even if I could raise twenty-five thousand dollars by the sale, 
of all that I have got. where do you suppose my poor young friend here 
could get so much money ? For jxior he is.” 

” From his Company,” replied Chen Lung. ” They’ll ransom lum. 

Very cheap, too.” 

” They’ll never do it.”. 

" Won't they ? Then he himself will have to pay. 

■■ Oh yes. he can. And if not in dollars, cents and hash, then in fingers 

and toes and ears— and what not.” 

■■ That won’t do you any good. Chen Lung.' 

■' No. Nor him.” replied the bandit. 

” You’d sooner have money, wouldn’t you ? 

” Much.” 

” Well take what you can get.” . , „ , 

I'm goinc to. I’m going to get fifty thousand dollars from you, 

and you can get his twenty-five thousand from him afterwards. 

He could never pay it, nor raise it.” 

■' Or^loUTere.™ added Chen Lung, in the manner of one who wisLes 
to be reasonable ” I don't mind pricing you at forty thousand dollars an 1 
laking rchance^ whether I can get ten thousand for him. some time or 

"'‘‘'■•'oh. I couldn’t do a thing like that. I 

The bandit made a noise which may have been a J for 

Do vou mean to say that if I told you ^ whll afesco^t to 

your miserable one thousand dollars ransom, each, n ^ 




I# 


rable one tnousaiui t .va.s 

irce%ra.rvo:," £v;Mr"f:sU".-.s terSk wo^ 


“D^ndfUed the Chinese sharply a«o.npting the impossible feat ol 
reading his mind, following his real thoughts. 
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Er — of course not,” be said. “ Europeans don’t do , , /’ 

The door of the hut was flung open, and a small squint-cved man of 
most unprepossessing appearance, dressed in a wide conica^st^a^v hat, 
crossed bandoliers and blue cotton trousers, appeared on the thresliold. 

^ " Soldiers !” he hissed. ” Manchukuo devils. Coming through the 

haO‘lia\)g from the direction of Tienchang.” 

■' Mounted ? ” snapped Chen Eung. " 

” No.” 

” Hurr)* up, yon,” said the leader, climbing fnun the hovg. “ He 
ready to ride in five minutes — or else you will walk.” 

” What’s up ? ” asked the Englishman. 

” Those damned Japanese again.” replied Dobroff to his companion 


.sight more harm than good — putting him in a bad temper. Jt thev’d let 
him iit quiet in one of the villages and carry on negotiations wihi our 
people in Tienchang, we might do something.” 

" What, raise all that ransom ? ” 

” Yes and theirtrick them, somehow. The police catch him with it 
I Im pocket before he c.in clear out. All that these siliv swine are .loinc 

off to H' T'l ™' «>■•« <'ays. Antl'il he once clears 

right Off to his headquarters. that’U probably be the end of us.” 

Too far from Tienchang to carry on liegotitions. you mean > ” 

negotiate with any 

.afet> . How could they get coolie messengers to travel all that distance 

?l' ev'eouW^ta it to"- s “ ■ J- '"' 

■' Which I suppo.se they couldn’t ’ ” 

entrteted s’toc\aM vilir""''*'''"- mountains ; or some 

and square i^Hes tlo 

only heheheadrdthcn ct^t. , ‘'■<'.' ■>1 

ridin's-wis tw£‘’hrharit,r!tari,:: 're:r'tf™r'‘' *" 

a hen hacking across countr,- one Sundav®moting 

ifa si4" 

come clumping along in the dirt^tinn *> ^ E'ery time thev’vo 

l.ving up, cLn Lung h^ simtv tatehoL 

on the chance that someone lud snlif woman in it, 

And also pour encourapcr Ips f nni and sent for the Japanese ; 

on foot, till he has put thirty or fortv likely as not 

hoppers. Buck up ^ the clod- 

Merciful Heavens I " criek the Englishman, suddenly clapping both 
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liands to his ears, as piercing shrieks and screams and blood-curdling 
groans told their hideo\is tale of the truth of Dobroff’s prophecy. When 
you enter a Spaniard’s house he says that all it 'contains is yours — and 
doesn't mean it ; when Chen Lung enters a Chinese village he says that all 
it contains is his — and does mean it. Chen Lung and his men were per- 
forming the work of looting and of punishing the villagers, who might or 
might not have sent word concerning his movements, and of preventing 
the giving of any further information to the Japanese troops when they 
should arrive. 

This was business combined with pleasure. Pleasure combined wdn 
business was the burning down of every building in the place, so that the 
weary Japanese on arrival should have no shelter whatsoever, and only 

such food as they themselves brought. 

Striding to the rice-paper-paned window, the Englishman thrust his 
hand through it, looked out, and recoiled shuddering. An almost headless 
woman, clutching the completely headless body of a baby, lay in front of 
the next hut, through the door of which clouds of smoke were pouring out. 
Again the door was thrown open and a couple of Hunghutzes entered. 

“Come on, you,” growled one of them, “unless you want to be 
burned alive/' and the other seized the home-made tallow candles burning 

^^^Yoif'foul swine! You filthy murdering brutes! ” cried the Eng- 
lishman, advancing with tethered clutching hands upon the leading bandit. 

•• ^ ^ 

The Chinese raised his clubbed rifle. * i, 

“ Shut up. you damned fool," growled Dobroff. shouldering the other 
aside. “ I don't want to have to carry you— or your dead body. Oct 

vour boots on." _ • »♦ 

^ “ I can’t. My feet are one big sore. Gangrenous, I belieN e. 

" WcU, come bare-footed, then, and pray God we may get ponies. 

A pity the lad hadn’t a little more self-control and a lot more guts. 
The man at whom Dobroff glanced somewhat contemptuously was 
V ; *K:n .L? f Jr his face redeemed from insignificance by a certain 

austerity and determination about the mouth, and a look 
ff /ot ntellectuality, about the eyes and 'f'^head the a ^ 

face and thoush sensitive, neither weak nor foohsh. f 
appkred that Dobroff held no high opinion of John '‘o^. » ^ 

because he ivas a teetotaller, a non-smoker, and in he 

foolish stoic, denying himself the near^a rkce-course, 

was a dull dog. He was a fool, a ma probably had never 

never played cards, never laughed at a good stoo. P 

spoken to a sing-sing girl m his life. In fact, a png. l 

hymn-singer and a kiJl-joy. _ ^ chose, as 

Yes Fate must have been m quite a tunny ^ 
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Sopd round oath, and had not a single idea, opinion, view ©r standard in 
common with him. Very Inmiorous indeed. . . . 

I-ortunately for the j)ris()ncrs, a pair of nndersi/ed half-starved ponies 
was available: and, as thankfiillv he mounted liis, Dobroff w hinisirallv 
observed to the limping -liare-footcd Morlay that he need have no niialms 

about taking tbc one provided for him, since its tiwner would ccrlainlv 
have no further use for it. 

Morlay appeared too broken-spirited to rej)U', as he glanced to where 

^me emaciated bo<lies lay in their filthy clothes’ like rag dolls dun-' down 
by pauper children. ... ^ o 

By the foUowing midday, Dobroff again congratulated himself and his 
tellow -prisoner on their possession of the ponies, for the band had covered 
some fifty miles before it halted. Tlie wretche<l village fats had carried 
their rulers well, wonderfully indeed, and Dobroffs in particular for that 
stout citizen weighed some sixteen stone. 

" By gad ! This must be their headquarters.” he whispered to Morlay 
a .riding out from mtemnnabie fields of high kao-lia,,. and fnniing a river 
they came upon a big and strongly entrenched N-illage, its high stockaded 

wall suiTounded by deep trenches and lofty look-Out ,>osts 

attack i\^“red Dobroff!''”' 

I' Are they likely to ? ” 

a bri»ad2'to iaptifreff.'' 

hA good would it be to them when they had got in ? There'll 

be nothing here but our two rather unpleasaut-looting S"-’ ^ ^ 

§ 3 

'l'«vinrd" h^rtu;:*Sf bl: 

Yingkow taLar^.^Lr'tbe name ofT”' “'"'r ^ P-^han or 

to '■»vH!ad'’‘Sd''q’;;abtr; 

n ia'mes o'rMer“''^veTtv' "" Poker, No. 


• * 14 give \'0U Tne Slow ^ti^nalA T/ • • — 

hi? been your guaJd*'“?h^ri!i'®“ 

take you back to Tienchan^r or as nln? -.f • ^ ^nd 

roared with laughter. ^ them to go," and he‘ 

Good,” smiled Dobroff ” Tan t 

Lao Chen Lung, you are a sportsman. 


no 
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You are a real Lao and you ought to be a General. \ou will be, some 
day ” 

^ The Chinese shook hands with Dobroff, proud of his social aplomb 
and knowledge of this strange custom of Foreign Devils. 

“ What is it ? " asked Morlay in surprise, his face lighting up with 

hope. . . 1 

■■ It’s a game of poker, my son. And our lives the stakes. 

“ And if we win ? ” „ 

" If I win, you mean. We go free. He sees us back to Tienchang. 

“ .-Vnd the ransom ? ” 

” He knows it is jierfectly hopeless now.’* 

•■Why?” 

'■Two reasons. He has had word from some newspaper-reading 
SPY down in Tienchang that it has been decided that to pay a ransom 
for us would start a vast and flourishing industry throughout China— turo- 
pean-kidnapping-for-ransom. Xo. We are the goats. They are going 
to use us as Awful Warnings, both to Chinese and Europeans ; a arnmg 
to Europeans not to get kidnapped, and to Chinese that kidnapping 
doesn't pay. Xo money in it, and the death penalty if they are captured. 

'■ And what’s the other reason ? ” 

■■ Sheer impossibility of carrying on negotiations without giving away 
the positSn of ^his headquarters here. He doesn’t want the Manchuki., 
General Li Shek Toon, to know it, nor the Japanese, nor an j body ebe. 
And he' can’t have messengers, negotiators, people of that 
here from Tienchang without its being known. Anyway, he has quite 
!dvL UP all hope and all idea of ransom. He merely mentioned thi. 
Urning*^ that we weren’t worth feeding any longer m nas gomg 
bump n®s off. Then I appealed to Ins “amides . 

hi^^Ssro/i::"^: to have a of ca^ln wtnr^l-e^^as^got 

nothing to lose except the pleasure of killing us. and uc \e g 

and everything else to lose.” 

"Will he keep his word ? 

“ So he will if 1 lose,” added Dobroff grimly. 

’■ Well, for Heaven's sake, play your best. 

best.” 

Dobroff eyed his cornpanion. 

“ We ought to bring it off betiveen us e ^ ^ Chinese : 

■■ Untie us. L«o Chen Lung.” “e conUnu^ the 

and, at a nod from the leader one tL cords with 

untied' the roi>es, the other ends of w . j ^ Though bound hand 
which the prisoners were ingeniously food to their 

:.!:i foot, th'^y could walk a"<? lut the cords. 


And I shall pray my 
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rendered any but the smallest movements liot only painful but a constant 
threat of strangulation. 

* From a vast pocket of his gown-likc padded coat, the bandit leader 
])roduced two dirty packs of cards wrapped in paper — to Dobroff's su^Jl^i^e 
and delight European cards, the markings and numbers of which C lieti 
Lung evidently understood. Doubtless he had played with such carcU 
thousands of times in water-front dives in Shanghai, from Macao to I’ort 
Arthur. 

" Clear the bong,'’ ordered Chen Lung, and. seated cross-legged with 
a clear space between them, the players began. 

Before long, the room was completely filled with Hiinghutzes. wild 
ganabiers to a man, and thrilled to the marrow of tlrcir bones at the thought 
of a’ game between a Foreign Devil and their leadc^^on which so much 
hung, on which one of the players hazarded the greatest stake of all. 

Soon the paper windows were broken from their frames, the aper- 
tures nlled with heads, the doorway blockc^I, the room literally crenvded to 
the loof, as men climbed on to rafters to get a better ^’iew of the sport. 

§ 3 
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By the ^^nd of the game, John Morlav was s<xiked from head to foot 
with sweat. Illness, e.\i)o.sure, semi-starvation and anxiety had weak- 
ened him so that he could scarcely bear the strain, the effort of willing 
succ^ to his friend ol mental wrestling with the Powers of Darkness, the 

laugh th^ was intended to show complete freedom from the slightest 
For his friend had won, and if Chen Lung kept his word, . they were 
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Chen Lung kept his word. 

“ ye /a/j-ee,” he growled. •. 

^ niounted and accompanied bv a hcavilv-armed escort 

— “is; 

bottom of my heart." was the rep?y thanking God from the 

II And me." 

the instrument of G<3's*^mScy!" ^ohroff. You w-ere 

^ The older nran snriled whhnsically. Serge Dobrofi God’s instrument, 

it XT 
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" You don’t really doubt that you were Helped ? ” said Morlay, 
Dobroff roared with laughter. 

“ Doubtless I was,” he replied. ” Doesn't Heaven bdp those who 
help themselves ? 

■' And I helped myself,” he added pointedly. 

” How d’you mean ? ” 

” Why, ray good innocent, I cheated, from beginning to end.” . 
"Cheated?” 

" A magnificent exhibition, if I may say so, of the conjurer s art.” 

” You cheated ? And Chen Lung ? " asked Morlay. 

” He played as honestly as— a curate playing beggar-my-neighbour 

with his aunt.” 

■■ A perfectly honest straight game without any attempt at 

cheating ? ” 

” Absolutely.” 

'■ And he could have cheated ? ” asked Morlay. 

“Have you heard of the Heathen Chinee? ‘For ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain, the Heathen Chinee is peculiar ' ; and there 
isn't a trickier or a more heathen Chinee alive than the good Chen Lung. 
John Morlay drew rein and brought his horse to a standstill. 

” I'll say good-bye, Dobroff,” he said coldly, and turned his horse 
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the devU do you mean? Where are you going?” cried 

Dobroff in amazement. 

” I’m going back.” 

What in hell for ? ” „ 

To tell Chen Lung that it wasn’t a fair game. 

*■ I donT^know. But I have never cheated at a game myself and I'm 
not going to be cheated for.” 

Morlay struS his horse and rode back along the muddy path through 

the you damned idiot,” shouted Dobroff, and Morlay urged 

speech, the leader of the escort bade one of 
his nfen follow the mad Korei^Devd, while the remainder accompamed 
Serge Dobroff. who was now in a great hurr\'. 


Chen Lung was nursing a very 
KJe hnti^bii tickling it and luchcrously burb 6 

Tickle-tickle,” as he prodded its ribs as Morlay 

dismounted, advanced and told him why cheat ? " 

Ai-ya ! Cheated me, did he ? . . . And >ou wouio 
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•' No.” 

” You never cheat f " he asked, chewin}' slowly, spitting skin- 'it 
pickled melon seeds from his mouth. 

•• No.” 

" Do you tell lies ? ” 

" No.” 

” Tell me the truth now. then. Would It punish the cheating i ..reign 
Devil more if I tortured you to death, or if J sent you back to revile hint 
to his friends, and to make him lose face in Ticncliang ? ** 

I think that he would deny that he cheated.” 

''Then it wiU hurt him more if I kill you and he knows in his heart 
that he ha.s caused his friends death > ” 

'■ Yes.” 

•11 " ^ i strangle. We'll ride out to the ncnrcvt 

tofhowyou'd!^ "•'<■"■1 "111 

‘‘ Perhaps I win so. after all. eh ? ” he added. 

And Chen Lung laughed (juite merrily. 
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nurcc?"d:;?nd:!K~^^^ >’e'ad-. 

estimated Yes-men 'at tlieirtruc v iln^ "inT" employees ; 

approve No-men. provided II, cv did not sav” No 

proposal of his own. ' “ ^ prou-ct an<| 

intentionally used it to do aiuihiiw tint li^rr^r' V* 

A .self-made man. he was V- h:irmin\. 

peat pains to conceal the fact. Nevcrtlide*^''^”?''^^ effort and was at no 
to be suppo.sed that he was a uomrmi nV/fr^n! '“‘"i^ent 

purse-proud plutocrat, or a vulearian r. i ♦ f^'‘ghneck, an objectionably 
^ And at ibout the time t St he Ld i ^ 

he accepted the extrcmclv ex.icn^vj word «n f 

change." said his^phy,liajl. * soon take your 

c 
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And thus it was that Mr. Hiram K. Slocombe havin" “ done ” Europe, 
Eg\ pt, India, Ceylon, Burma, Sumatra, Java and Bali — particularly Bali 
— came in due course to Narut, and there sojourned a while because he 
\va.b heartily tired of his holiday and wanted to look into the rubber situa- 
tion on the spot. 

Knowing that rubber was in a very bad way. and that not only 
rubber-shares but rubber-plantations were going dirt-cheap, he thought 
he might perhaps buy a few hundred thousand dollars’ worth of shares at 
the price of dirt ; and that if plantations were going for an old song, he 
iniglit listen to that oldest and sweetest of songs, his favourite of all, 
“ Buv at the bottom of the market and sell at the top.” 

Like most places that arc situated in a quiet backwater, well ofl the 
beaten track, Narut had one or two.” characters,” men whom loneliness 
and monotony had rendered eccentric, or in whom eccentricities, kinks, 
and nueerness had been unduly developed. 

Narut considered Dour Davie to be their prize exhibit ; regarded him 
\\itlv 'pride • and showed him off, so far as was possible, to the somewhat 
rare visitors who came to their little Paradise : wandering artists and 
writers, butterfly and orchid hunters, catch-’cm-alivc-oh collectors for 
700s. rubber companies' visiting-agents, explorers, prospectors, nlm- 

camcra men, and other lunatics, . 

Such people did not stream through Narut in a ceaseless procession . 

but hardly a month passed, except in the rainy season, when Narut did 
not gt-t a visitor of some kind. As many as half a dozen in a gwd year. 
Or perhaps a bad year. Like the one in which a well-known author came, 
cxplolted^heir hospitality to the utmost, learned all their secrets, foib cs 
and little scandals, and then went away and pilloried them 

name and with careful personal description, m f ^hf iuttmcc 

the men and the women of Narut wish he would come again-just once. 

In spite of this occasional abuse 
welcomed the multi-millionaire. Hiram K. I 

intejested hospitality and kindliness. It gave him of its best, shoued 

all the sport it could, including that of baiting Dour ^ less 

Perhaps l)aiting is not the i>wl iuste, for it implies a • 

clcmcmt of cruelty in a sport, and of this element there none. 
merely a matter of getting a rise out of Davie, Jibly in fact, 

without hurting or annoying him m wE 

w ithout his being for one moment aware that he was pro^ laiHo 

I hcrc are several tyjKs of Scot, one of speech painful ; 

laconically silent as to give the ^ 

sparing of words as to appear unfriend ^ of sport among 

Making Davie talk w-as one of the " according to established 

tlie favourite games of greatest number of words in 

rules. The man who could make him say t g provoked Da\ ic to 

a given time was the winner, provided he had not pr 


SO 

so 
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wTath, had not illcgitiniatcly made liim drunk by tampering wiili l)is 
liquor, and had not insulted him in such a manner that l>a\ ic li.id ii<« 
alternative but to utter words of resentment. 

Naturally cautious and averse from speech, under the spell of Iiuu li- 
ness David Urquhart's economy of words hatl become parsimony, his 
quietness taciturnity, and, though admired an<l liked to the point of popu- 
larity, no man ever did less to seek and ensue it. 

The soul of hospitality, he issued no invitations and accepted none ; 
fundamentally fond of argument, lie initiated no subjects of conversation 
and contributed to none ; yearning for friendship, he made no friend among 
his acquaintances, and sought none. 

Though a generous supporter of all local funds and subscription-lists, 
he rarely came to the Club, and when he did, answered salutations with 
nods of the head, and enquiries with ” Yes ” and " No.” Or, to he cNaa. 

,4 ^ short sharp bark of negative sound which might lie spelt 

Na. 


Although many of the amusing stories about this allcgefl niisogvni.st 
and misanthrope were true, others (ioated in his direction niui clustered 
about him, while still more again were pure~or impure — in\cntions non 
veto but definitely ben tro.aio. 

t *1^ -'l^rdonian quip ; and memjH-rs 

of the Narut Club returning with the latest crop of good stories, wcniKl 
lather them, if possible, upon Dour Davie. 

One belief which his friends professed to hold was that, to sa\c the 

v’ servants in a kind of dcaf-and-dnmb 

language which they completely understood; and another was that he 

communed with his dog m dog-language which Dav ie dearlv umicrstno<l 

inercs many a true jest spoken m words that are not intended t.. 

TZZ thfn iit -- 

"ore showing Davifjn as 1.;,;. 

showman, was wont to put Davie through his^mntin i 

the wovmg attention of visitors to hrs soundless oK^Xe'"' 

rubber situation“ mrain^K' Sl“oS broneht“wto rtl'tr'’d"‘r "" 
recewed .n return planter-bospita.itv, than wlneb“s none 
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IIa\ ing given of his best in every other form of hospitality and help- 
fulness, O'iMalley concerned himself with his guest’s diversion, and, to 
that end, introduced first the legend and then the person of Davie" Urqu- 
hart to the great man’s notice. 

Kow, like the rest of us, Hiram K. Slocombe had his little failings, 
and one of them was an impatience of opposition and a great dislike of 
any form of defeat or relegation to second place. A\'hile contemptuous of 
sycophants and barely tolerant of his Yes-men, he respected an indepen- 
dent indifference to himself, his position and his vast wealth — up to a 
point. He liked to feel that those who were introduced to him were sensible^! 

of;the fact that the honour was theirs, that they were meeting a biggerW 

.1 \ .... 
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man than themselves, and that a certain deference was his due. 

\\’hen Davie Urquhart, on one of his rare visits to the Club, was intro- 
duced to the distinguished visitor, he exhibited none of the sj'mptoms 
that Mr. Hiram K. Slocombe was wont to observe, and liked to obser^■e, 
in those who were presented to him. Having heard all about Davie, he 
^s■as prepared to make allowances and to treat him as a joke ; but in point 
of fact, he did not find him a very good joke. Da\ ie was no more rude to 
I\trl Hiram K. Slocombe than he was to anybody else, but that isn’t saying 
much in favour of his manners and conduct ; and Mr. Hiram K. Slocombe’s 
acute mind entertained a suspicion that Davie, far from going out of his 
way to be more polite than usual, was also going out of his way to be 

more rude. , . , 

Mr. Hiram K. Slocombe wouldn’t have objected to extra and special 

rudeness from Davie. He would rather have welcomed it ^ an uninten- 
tional tribute to his importance, and an intentional assertion of Danes 

independence. 


The slightly strained situation at the bar of the Ka^t Club and of 

public opinion that evening, was not ° ‘k 

unpish humour which prompted him to suggest that Mr. Hiram K. Slo 

combe should make Davie an offer for his dog. . . , / K 

Unfortunately, Chauncey \^anheusen, a compatriot of 
Slocombe had at dinner the previous night, betted that gentleman tlwt 
he \\ould'not make Davie speak at the rate of a-word-a-muiute duruig 




anv oeriod that they \tfre in each other s company. j 

anj pcrioa tim^t ^ muUi-inillionaire had | 


asked 


■‘‘Xo ; nor sLxty in a whole hour.” Chauncey had replied, and the bet 


"" To the over-active mind of the financial magnate now came the 


lo the ever-active mmu -Iir m thp l>et 

bright idea of connecting the subject of the dog « ■ Davie’s only 

"Gee! That’s a real canine dog. he drawled. c\eino Da y 


friend. 
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Begob, you’re right, sir," agreed O'Malley, as he picked up his fifth 
pre.nr;infHal stencah. ” Do anything but talk English . . . 
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" Talks Scotch, of course,” he aildr-U. 

'■ Is that so now ? With Mr. I’rquhart. I presume. Si'rt of drp r.| 
like to take hack to the States with me. Do you think Mr. L'niuhaii 
would part with him ? ” 

■' NN’cll. no doubt he's open to a deal. Especially in these hard times. 
He sold his pony last month. We'll ask him. 

Davie ! ” he called. 

Urquhart turned from the bar against which he was leaning an-l 
eyeing his whisky-and-soda with the absorption of a crystal-gazer. 

Slowly he tiimed and focused the gaze of his closc-.sct oncer light* 
greenish eyes on O’.Malley. 

” We are just admiring The Hojind.” 

David Urquhart accepted the statement in .silence. 

” Mr. Slocombe was saying he'd like to take a dog like that back to 
the States.” 


Urquhart regarded Mr. Slocombe in silence. 

“As a matter of fact, he was hoping you’d let him buy it." / 

1 • 1^ ^epl3^ the Scot turned his back to the speaker and apidicd 

himself to his whisky. ' ‘ 

Chauncey Vanheusen looked at his watch 

minutes. Score nought.” he murmured, and iiifcn- 
tionally or othenvisc, put Hiram K. Slocombe on his mettle. 

latter, and slowly that apparently' nn- 
sociable iKrson turned about and looked at the man «ho had 5omcHh.'.t 
imperiously called to him. suiucpn«’V 

I m sure you won’t take offence where none is meant but .l'Ne 
gotten a great fancy for that dog. and if it should happen that \ ou are 

hL disposing of him. I’d veri^nuich iike'to h.ne 

hnn. And since that sounds like a piece of shaine'le.ss beggin-> inay 1 
offer you fifty dollars-er. I mean ten pounds-for him > ” " 

K. Slocombe as though lie 

^ were unaware that that gentleman was speaking. ^ 

Oollars^'’Twe^“*';o™df ^ 

« quite ' ■' That str‘:k\; me 

he aMed""'' ^ P-'«-''»ning World Champion or somethinp. ■ 

consulSd WatStTh'' “ 8 =“" Channcey ^■anheuse, 
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“ Second round,” murmured he. ” Three minutes. Xo points to 
Slocombe.” 


Mr. Hiram K. Slocombe was faintly annoyed. He liked to win his 
bets, albeit the winning of a five-doUar wager gave him as much satisfac- 
tion as the winning of a five thousand one. And this looked like a double 
defeat, since he had accepted a bet that he would not make this Urquhart 
guy talk at the rate of a word a minute, and one that he would not succeed 
111 buying his dog. 

Ail the qualities that had raised Mr. Slocombe from the position of 
a small-town retailer's third son to that of one of .America’s first ornaments 
of Big Business, now raised him from his position in the bar of the Karut 
Club. He was not accustomed to having his offers rejected ; still less to 
lia\'ing them ignored. 

Rising and crossing from his table^to the bar, he took Urquhart by 
the arm, and gently, in friendliest fashion, swung him round. 

” I offered you fifty pounds for your dog, Mr. Urquhart, but apparently 
\-oii didn’t hear me. I apologize for mumbling. And for making so poor 
an offer. I’ll give you one hundred pounds for the animal.” 

In words Urquhart made no replj-, but witli a thin and somewhat 
contemptuous smile, he slowly shook his head and again turned from 
blocombe to the bar. 

Mr. Slocombe raised his right hand, not to assault Urquhart as, lor 
a moment, O’Malley sympatheticall\- feared — or hoped — but to smooth 
the back of his head, an action which, as his secretary could have informed 
tilt*- company, indicated that he was aroused and annoyed. 

” \\’en. Mr. Urquhart,” he said, still quite pleasantly. ” I take it 
that the sense of your answer was, on the whole, in the negative ; and as 
vou hiivcn't stated in so many words, or so few, that the dog isn t for sale, 
i can only suppose that the price is not right. So I’ll apologize again 
for having wasted your time, and offer you two hundred and fifty pounds 


for the beast.” . r-, v • j- i.- 

T\\o or three heads were 'turned sharply in Mr. Slocombe s direction. 

Could it be possible that their ears deceixed them, and that a man, 
a[)parentlv sane and obviously sober, was offering two hundred and fifty 
pounds for a dog who had never cost more than a guinea in its life . 

Pretending that he was enjoying the joke as n^«ch as anybody, 
tlie millionaire turned and winked at his friends OMalley ami 
\ anheusen, and then, smiling round at those of the company w’ho 
were looking at him, he turned back and tapped the Scot upon tlie 


O 


bvioiislv cold shoulder. 


I m givirg Tny^lt the pleasure, and I’m doing the hon , 

ddressing you. Mr. Urquhart," he sa.d majestical h. ,,, 
the kindness and courtesy to tell me whether you II takc-er tue 


■^f addressing 

have tiic kindness and courtes) 
hundred pounds for your dog ^ 


Perhaps unconsck,uslv Mr. Slocombe had raised his voice in 
dear and distinct utterance to his offer. Conversat.on ceased m his 
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neighbourhood, ana silence spread throughout the bar as it was realized 
tliat something very unusiial was hap|)ening. All eyes were turned in the 
direction of the Club’s Distinguished Visitor and its prize Character 
Exhibit. Evidently O'Malley had started something, w-as playing a trick 
again, some, game or joke, the essence of which was that the Distinguished 
Visitor should be led on to bait Dour Davie. O’Malley was a mad devil, 
but it looked as though it was Slocombe who was equally mad, if their 
ears didn’t deceive them and he was actually offering Davie five hundred 
pounds for his cur, the animal to which he never spoke, which he ne\ cr 
touched, and to which he had not even given a name. 

Urquhart again turned round and faced the persistent gentleman 
who appeared to have taken a fancy to the wee hound. Was the chatterbox 
. under the impression that he was a humorist ? . . . While he was studying 
the would-be purchaser's face, as though in search of enlightenment on 
the subject, the millionaire spoke again. 

“ You didn't exactly jump at the offer, Mr. Urquhart . . . Well— I'll 
make it more attractive, for I’d hate you to lose money through a kindly 
desire to oblige me. I wouldn’t like to e.xploit your good nature and 
trade on your hospitality. No sense in mixing friendship and business 
Listen. I d like to buy your dog. I don't know its value, but TU oiler 
you five thousand dollars — a thousand pounds sterling for it. And Tve 
got my cheque-book in my pocket.” 

Urquhart’s long clean-shaven upper lip slowly disappeared' inside 
the lower one, as he puslied the latter upward and outward in a charac- 
teristic facial gesture of distaste, disapproval, and denial 

All eyes and some mouths opened more widely. 

“ Hmph 1 ” grunted Davi(i 

Vanheusen. *' It wasn’t word. 
Only a noise. Five minutes play-and no score to Slocombe.'” 

Dour Davie drank, pushed his glass across to the barman with a 

Davie s leg , or was Davie leading him on ? When a man makes an offer 
publicly, and says he s got his cheque-book in his pocket nresumablv 

Scot— and hib dog w-as worth about a ixnmd of anvbodv's monev ,7 
anybody was out to buy a dog of that kind s money, if 

Who was fooling whom ? 

If the multi-miUionaire who bought up nibber-estates is thonni, 

msmmm 
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Was Sloconibe just teasing Urquhart by pitting his bank-roll against 
the Scot’s stubbornness ? 

Who was bluffing whom ? 

It was a queer business ; and a slight feeling of tenseness was becoming 
apparent. The big man evidently did not quite appreciate Davie’s 
apparently contemptuous refusal to answer him ; and Davie didn’t look 
as though he was enjoying the situation in the slightest. Of course, it 
wasn’t in the very best of good taste, to offer a man a price for his dog ; 
but. damn it all. a joke’s a joke, and some people in Davie’s, position 
might think a thousand-pound joke a very gcwd one indeed. 

Mr. Hiram K. Slocombe scratched the back of his neck with the 
index finger of his right hand, a trick that his secretary again would 
have recognized as one indicating that he was still more on Ins mettle 
and getting just a little het-up. 

“ If your answer was in Gaelic, Mr. Urquhart,” he said smoothly, 
'■ I’ll frankly confess I don’t understand the language. Now. will you 
tell me in plain English wliether you will accept what I think must-be 
a very; adequate offer for your dog — fifteen hundred pounds sterling ? ” 
Several of his hearers gasped. 

Mike O’Malley laughed audibl}-, and Chauncey Vanheusen again 
consulted his watch in the manner of a time-keeper. 

Dour Davie drank, looked down at his dog. seated firml)- beside 
his ri'^ht foot and again stared at the face of the over-persuasive candidate 
for Ills ownership. It was a long and searching look that probed the 
eves of the bidder, a looH very much of the kind which that gentleman was 
himself wont to bestow upon an opponent in a business deal or duel. 

' In a wav. Mr. Slocombe was enjoying himself; but only up to 
a point. Undoubtc-dly he liked to be at the centre of thin^gs ; the observed 
of all observers ; what he had heard described by the English Professor 

at College as ” the cynosure of neighbouring eyes. . 

To the holding of the stage he was well accustomed ; and to the 

limelight he had no objection. And he was well 

and r^ht now. be was playing the leading l o 

.iv:. ....to .t ... 

'IS he realized both these goals to ho. the fact remained that thc.\ were 
Lo; Is .vhich l.e had backed hii..self to reach, and had done so ... pnbhc. 

And a noal was a goal ; an ohject that he had set himself to achieve 
was an object he was goi«g to achieve, whether -t 
woods plariter speak or a b.g countrv ’s ^ 

it,.erebuyingabigfleetof ships<,rb.,y.nga6^da.n^^^^ 

It would be another tale to be told . uns— if he 
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of the human race. Damn it, he’d make llic prices offered for racin;j- 
greyhounds look like chicken food, if this dumb guy held out, 

“ I see you are thinking it over, Mr. L'njuhart,” he said, iiKclmg 
Davie’s stare. “ Fifteen hundred pounds— seven thousand fi\'e liiindrnl 
dollars — is about in the neighbourhood of your price, eh ? . . . Nu 
. . . Well, VC won't let a few cents stand between us. In tlic prest iic 
of this distinguished company, I offer you ten thousand dollars — l\\o 
thousand pounds — for this dog.” 

In a tense, electrical, and almost painful silence, the mcuilxrs ol the 
Marut Club awaited Dour Davie's reply. 

Why on earth didn’t he cry ” Snap! ” call the fellow’s bluff, .nul 
gave him the choice of planking down two thousand gol(lc?i jimmy o’ 
goblins for the wretched dog, or eat his wonis an<l look a fool. 

The taut silence was broken, not by Davidl'rquhart but by old Tommv 
Burroughs who, with a fruity laugh, rumbled : 

” Seen the tyke swallow a big diamond, Mr. Slocombc ? " 

A little perfunctory laughter greeted the joke. 

"No. sir; no, sir,” smiled Hiram K. Slocombe. "Fact of tlu- 
matter is, I've just taken a fancy to the hound. Just that ami— i’ll 
tell you boys in confidence— I do believe he’d just fit a kennel I'Ve g<'l 
back home in the Stales. Kennel been standing empty, eating its head 
off since poor Carlo died. Died on ntr ahd left me flat, Mr. I’rqnhart.” 
There was more laughter, nods and chuckles. 

Mr. Urquhart, sir,” he continued to the dour unsmiling Davie. 
I appeal to you. Will j'ou take two thousand five hundred i>bunds, 
and let me call him mine ? I'll have my secretary cable home instruction'^ 
for the kennel to bo made over. I’ll put central heating ; running'll, ami 

A ^ ^ whitewashed. 

And I 11 send you a photo with What’s-its-name sitting at the kennel's 
front door. Twelve thousand five hundred American dollars. Mr. I'niu- 
hart, or two thousand five hundred pounds sterling Is it a deal ? ” 

, Dour Davie’s lips parted. 

” Sh-h-h 1 ” hissed Mike O’Malley. ” He’s going to speak." 

He was mistaken, however. The lips closed again and Davie ' 
but methodically shook his head from side to side 

" Ten-rainutc chukka, and no goal to the Slocombc side," observed 
Cnaiinccy Vanheusen. 

no"i'u ■ 1 cf'"^ "'y ‘I'Ousaiul five liundr, <1 

^unds eh ? said Hiram h. Slocombc, as Davie once again turned his 

back and took up Ins dnnk Well, as I said before, I don't profess lo 

wV" ‘0 y»T 

^hoS^v:^.lr""pI,':.Ss"^ 

“Oh, definitely above rubies.” observed Mike O'M;01cv ‘‘Full 

^ wU? gold.” 

What IS gold but filthy lucre and dirty dross? ” asked Mr. \’anhpu.scn. 


slowlv 
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" Dirty dross,” agreed O’Malley. ” And nobody could ctiW M'hat’s- 
its-name a dirty dog.” he mused. ” Still, it’s a fair offer. Quite a fair 
oifer.” 

I thought so. I thought so,” said Hiram K. Slocombe, smiling 
at his friends and savouring the joke. ” What would your own idea have 
been, .Mr. O’Malley, if \'ou had been making an offer for the dog ? ” 

*' Ninepcnce,” replied O’Malley promptly. 

‘‘ So you weren’t so far out, you see,” said Vanheusen. 

” M’cll the bid wasn’t an insult to the dog, was it ? ” laughed Slocombe. 
” Mr. I'rquhart,” he continuetl as the Scot put down his glass, turned 
about and moved as though to leave the bar, ” I’ll ask one more favour of 
j'ou. Would you kindly consider an offer which will be open for twenty* 
four hours, of fifteen thousand dollars for the dog? Three thousand 
fKmnds. If you'll close the deal at once, I will give you my cheque right 
now. And if you prefer to think it (*\cr and let me know to-morrow, I'll 


ha\ e the cheque ready.” 

'‘ Thanks,” replied Dour Davie. ” Guid-nicht, all.” 

Xnd ho walked out of the Club followed by his dog. 

' Tour words in a forty minutes,” oKserved Vanheusen. "That's 
not a word a minute, Slocombe. As far as I can work it out, it is at the 
rate oY a word to ten minutes. . . . And the dog said still less.” 


ii 


A couple of evenings later, David l^rquhart sat in a long chair on his 
veranilah, his whisky on one side of him, his dog on the other. 

Silently his bare-footed boy approached and tendered him a letter 
on S brass tray. 

I roin the tabic beside him, tVe^uhart picked up a large, strong, 
h.ng-bladed knife which was his almost constant companion. He wore 
it in a sheath at his belt when he was in the jungle, and usually laid it 
th.wn on this table when he came into Vhe bungalow, for in its time it 

pluxed manv parts, both as tool and weapon. 

' He now used it a.s a paper-knife, opened the envelope and read the 

letter that it contained 


7 shotiM like, to apologize for havjog f 

evciiiuo at the Chib. Jl u-as really unpanlo-.whlc. aud I hope )Ou II /urgn e 
As / hai'C heard uothwg from you. / lake it that yon do ^ 

sell the- dog for three thousand pounds. Well twd\ 1 U 'haAc ^ 

<nul I'll leave this one open again for turnfy-Jour hours. I // f^uL^hr 
sum of t.ecnty-five dollars— five thousand pounds slerU ^ f 

"Sincerely, 

" llirum K. Slocoinhe." 


A FOOL AND HJS MONKV 


Without comment, David Urquhart Rave the letter to the doR to 
read, and was not surprised to note that the dog gave it no more than .i 
perfunctory glance. 

Receiving no reply to this offer. Hiram K. Slocoml>c behaved a 
little childishly, even as the biggest of big men sometimes do. 

■■ You were right when you said that guy was nearly as short «>ii 
manners as he is on speech." he remarked at breakfast, to his friend and 
host. O’Malley. " Looks like I’ll have to hand it to the stiff, and lose tuo 
bets.” 

" Well, perhaps the first one was hardly fair,” smiled 0’^^alley. " It 
was what I believe you call a cinch. Nobody ever heard Dour Davie 
t^lk at the rate of a word a minute. But I admit I'm surprised about XUg 
dog. What was your last ? Five thousand pounds ? 

" I can’t believe it., but it's a fact." grinned Slocombe. 

” What would you have done if he had called your bluff ? ” 

" What would I have done ? Why. paid him the money. Given iiim 
the money—and the dog too. I don’t want the hound. Wouldn’t be 

bdongs^^ Urquhart where he 


■■ I think you have,” smiled O’Malley. " Or rather, you’ve left him 


there. 

Slocombe put down his coffee cup and stared hard at fiis host. 

Von rion-* you think lic comcs out of it better than I do ? 

You don t think he s just a plain dumb fool to refuse twenty-five thousand 
dollars for an an.mal that's worth no more than five dollars to anybody ■* 
nA I think he s a fool, replied O'Malley. ” A splendid one I’d 

nev.r be such a fool myself. Unfortunately . Are'you goinrto tr; 

him folly between fools, I’m going to boat 

mn to It. Im going to offer him ten thousand pounds for the cur And 

I m going to have the cheque ready written. anS I’m going to o^r ti t 
tieajf''""''' “P «« Ws cigarette judgma- 

criticisJIrSL^ ' 

price, and surely every dog has.” * Every man has his 
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“ Has every man his price, eh ? " asked O’Malley, gazing through half- 
closcd eyes at his guest. 

“ Ever)' mother’s son in the whole wide world, though it may not be 
a cash one, ” was the reply. 

'■ M ell, I shall be very interested to see w’hat Davie’s price is. Or his 
dog’s.” smiled O’Malley. 

Nor were Micky O’Malley and Chauncey Vanheusen the only people 
interested in the matter. It would be but slight e.vaggeration to say that 
e\erv white man in Nanit was intrigued and amused at this remarkable 
duel {between Slocombe and I’rquhart. Or. as O'Malley phrased it, 
between Urquhart’s stubbornness and Slocombe’s cheque-book, a descrip- 
tion, to which Chauncey \’anheuscn demurred, saying he preferred to view 
it a,s a contest between a dour Scot’s stubborn independence and his love, 
for his dog on the one hand, and a Big Business man’s pride, determination, 
and ,chcquc-book on the other. 

Speculation was rife as to whether Dour Davie would come again to 
thc,(;hil>. while Slocombe was in Nariit. Some members thought that he 
would keep away out of sheer dislike c»f publicity : while others thought 
he would come to show that he didn’t funk the battle, and for tlie pleasure 
c»f dc'nving and thwarting his persecutor. 

■file latter were right. That evening, word went quickly round the 
Clul) that Davie \vas in the bar; and when it was known that O’Malley 
and Vuaheusen had brought Skicombe. men left the billiard-room, tennis- 
courts. verandahs and purlieus of the Club, and drifted towards its spacious 


bar-room. , _ . , ,, ir i i. 

.'J |0 each of the numerous greetings of '' livening, Davie I Urquhart 

renliecf with an unsmiling nod. _ , . . . i, m i i 

Once, when asked if he d have a drink, he raised bis half-filled glass 
' ■ ''Aikcd^aganr later, he not only nodded but went the length of saj mg : 

'seizing a favouralile opportunity. Hiram K. Slocombe came up 

to liim^and^said^^_^^^^ I'niuhart. I was sorry not to get a faxourable 

r -nK- to niv note asking if I might buv vour dog. It wasn t a case of si lemf 
Idling " I, av,c tightened hi. tight hps and .hook In. 

No’ Well I want to tell von something. Mr. l'ri|uhart. T do 

sinceri; reg^ to seem-nh-pers,s..,t. ^ 

n ,„d to'l.nv the dog. and 1 want yon to hnmonr ■ ^ ^ ,, 

to make von feel you u’aiil to hnmonr me. ’'"‘I * 

1 want to put an end to the annoyance am j 

With this," he added, producing a cherpie from thenallet 11'“" , „ 

from his pocket. My che(|ne (or ten thousand pounds .... Shake . 


And Mr. Slocombe extended lus hand. 

S ( did Davie, but it was to i>ick up his glass. 


A FOOL AND HIS MONEY 



Having drained it he put it down, took out bis handkerchief, wiped liis 
lips and made a brief speech. 

" Dog not for sale," he said ; and, followed by the most valuable dog 
that ever lived, walked out of the bar-room and the Club. 


That night he sat late on his verandah in his favourite long chair, a 
nvagazine in one hand, and in the other, the knife with which, from time 
to time, he cut its leaves. 

Towards midnight the dog arose, yawned, stretched itself fore and aft, 
and looked at its master. 

Davie nodded in reply, refraining from remarking that no doubt the 
dog was right and that it was past bed-time. 

Fastening the door of the lattice-work verandah, he went along to his 
bedroom, and five minutes later was reading himself to sleep. His eyes 
closed, 


He opened them, laid down the magazine and the knife, turned lower 
the wick of the reading-lamp and, a minute later, was asleep. 

He was awakened by a noise, a thud, a crash and a piercing yelp, 

In the act of springing up he saw by the brilliant light of the moon 
and the dull glow of the lamp, that a leopard was in the room, that it was 
holding the dog down with one foot while looking back over its shoulder, 

either disturbed by Davie's movement or to see that its line of retreat 
was clear. 


Seizing the dog in its teeth, it turned about, and all that Davie had 
to do was to lie still and let it go. 

With a shout of — 

•* • b’Goad ! " Davie snatched up the oil lamp and flung 

It m the s face as it gathered itself for its spring at the open window 

through which it had come into the room. 

The lamp smashed and went out. Scarcely had it done so ere Davie 
knife from where it had lain by the lamp and sprung from 
7^^ panther, partly blinded, dropped the dog, shook its head 
and reared up on its hind legs as Davie leapt and stabbed, 

strov^M ternfying snarh the panther clawed at Davie's shoulders an.l 
strove to bury its fangs m his throat. 

his elbow into 

the great open mouth, and stabbed again and again at the panther's side 

da^oft bM to"’*' 

Crunching the man's arm, embedding the claws of its forefeet in his 

1 ! nH*!' ^ terrible talons of 

Its hind feet, clawed and tore and tore. ''***«*« laious oi 

The dog. painfully dragging itself to its feet, seized one of the immenselv 

hun?o?. PoU 

Beneath the dead weiRht of the terrible impetus of the att.rck. D.-.vic 
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in spite of his great strength and powerful build, was borne back and fell, 
the panther above him. 

As they crashed to the floor. Davie stabbed again, driving the ten-inch 
blade of the hunting-knife into the side of the panther’s neck. 

With blood spouting from its mouth, the brute, stabbed through the 
lungs, stabbed to the heart, stabbed through carotid arterj' and jugular 
\cin, bit and tore and bit and tore again, until with a choking cough it 
ceased, lurched, collapsed and fell sideways. 

• • 

The tombstone that Hiram K. Slocombe insisted upon erecting above the 
spot where David Urquhart and his dog were buried together, is perhaps 
tlie finest that covers the gra\ e of any European in the East. 

^.■or did anyone in Narut take e.\ccption to the inscription which he 
ordered to be carved upon it. This concluded with the words — 

".Greater lo‘‘e hath m man than this, that he lay down his life for his 

friemV 

CHAPTER IV 


THH Pr.RFECT CRIME 

W i have it on accepted autlioritv, that of Shakespeare, I believe, or some 
such writing-fellow, that the sigh't of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 

^ ' i.don't know about that, but I suppose it is quite possible that the 
si'-ilit of a loaded pistol might give some person of ill-balanced nuiul 
a l'iiuht idea of shooting-up his wife or some other individual whom he 
didn’t like. I don't know. But what I do know is that dalliance with 
the ideas of methods of committing an ill deed may very easily lead to 
the (loins of it. All these detective-stories about very clever murderers, 
f<,r CNaniple. I can quite understand how anybody given to the stiic^y 
of such alleged literature, might find himself given also to the stud> 
of liow to commit the absoUiteU* undetectable murder or other crime. 
:;L1 then pmcTding from the study to the exercise, so to speak : font 

'uke wari*''lf there tvcrc no generals, 
n ho study the art of successtid war and think out undcfcatablc strategy 
aiidtacticV there would be no army peace-manccuvres and no army war- 

'""'of conrsf Tdon’t for one moment pretend that all murders or even 
I t I do sly that there is danger, and eery great danger, m the stney . 

etudj 

luurcier. And I say it because I know. 

5tTas”ihfpcrTect crime, the absolutely undetectable murder, and 


HIL ri:iMl.CT fUIMli 


r’ 


it leniain';. anO always will u-main, uiuK-tc-cted. It is just possiMe that 

tlic* trulli luay conic out wlicu my safe is opened after iny death, me 

papers examined, and this document read. 

But I doubt it. for I d<»n’t prt»p(>se to lav a trail to tlie spot wdiere 

the murder was committed, m>r say anythins to identify cithei the victim 

)T tlio murderer. What I desire (<* do is to warn people who mal.e the 

reading of these murdcr-stt>ries their luibhy, anodyne, and way of escape 

from the realities of life. It is a dangerous practice, and miglit make any 

inild-manncrcd. wcll-hehavcil and law-abiding citizen, such as myself 

into that most dreadful, degraded and criminal of Imman beings a mur- 
derer. ® 

Now I freely admit tliat I hcartilv disliked riia?be W'allowcs To 
mo she was wholly antipatlictic as a t\ pe and as an individual She got 
<.n my nerves, as the s<iying is. Slic had never done me anv real harnt— 
not the sort of harm or injury for whicli one can obtain redress in a Court 
of Law. that is; nor tlie sort of harm against wliich one could protest 
y.ith angry and righteous expostulation. She mcrelv aimo\'cd mo cverv 
time she spoke: merely irritated me licyond ticaring. by everythin" she 
cl.cl: and she was nothing worse than a terror, a hnrdht, and a a, in" 
And not only was she a terror in the sense in which one uses the 
word w licii one says of a man. woman or child w ho is a bore, a nuisance 
or otherwise objectionable, that he or she is “ a perfect terror No 
1 bvc-d in genuine tcrror-lhat some day. Munchow. l‘had>e w'-allowJ; 
^ould marry me. I am not a weak-willed person of feeble intellect 

XtallLvircVl'nia'iro’ mcloel 'tlnt'^hadn" 7“'^ 

..g ..r to ntarry „,o as l^olig^i; 

Wallowes! nor^excu^ate 'luo didTl^clT 

She was incapable of anj^iin^ so vLaf H.. 1 

would have revolted from the thoimht tJwoughly nice mmd 

some plan whereby I should l>c discovered in comn?"' ' ^ liatcliing 
—circumstances so compromising^ tint r ^ f circumstances 
of scandal or matrimZ rScc 

... . L,., 
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minded gentlewoman ; well educated, well bred, well behaved ; a tho- 
roughly good daughter to her aged parents ; a good sister to tn’O younger 
brothers making their way in the world with her help ; a good mistress 
to her employees, cook, maid and gardener ; and a good friend and 
neighbour. 

^ es, like ever^’one else in our small town, I looked upon her and found 
her good. Iri ever>’ manifestation and capacity, position and situation, 
save that of wife. For me, that is to say. No one could agree more readily 
than I that she would be a magnificent wife — for somebody else. And no 
oiiCy unless it were a fortunate husband, would have been more delighted 
to view her in the role of wife — to somebody else. 

But when I thought of this good, able, worthy, conscientious and 
acepmplished woman as my wife, I hated not only the thought, but 
her as well. 

. And slowly, ineluctably, the coils closed and tightened about me. 
People began inviting us together. It dawned upon me suddenly that 
I never went to any kind of social function, any gathering or party to 
which people came by invitation, without meeting her. Not only meeting 
her, but finding her beside or near me. Not only was I unable to go out 
to dinner without meeting her. but soon I could not do so without finding 
that; she was my partner. 

“ Let's sec, you’d like to take Miss W’allowes in, wouldn't you ? ” 
hostesses began to murmur. 

And before long it was a case of — 

" You’ll take Phoebe in. of course, won’t you ? 

Nor am I, unfortunately perhaps, of the type that could deal promptly 
with such a situation by the help of raised eyebrows, a sideway smile, 
and a murmur of — 

■' What, again ? ” 

If, at a dance, I ventured to stray from her side and waltz with some 
girl whom I really did like and who really could dance, there was of course 
no word or glance of reproach from Phoebe Wallowes. But oh. how I 
had hurt her. and how well I knew it ; and how I raged against the false 
position into which I had been manceuvred. 

No, I withdraw that. Let me say. the false position into which 
I had drifted ; but I will add to it. Jf not in self-defence, at any rate 
in explanation I may say— the false position into which I had drifted 
on the strong current of Phoebe’s will-power, determination, and force of 

character. , . . 

No — there was never a reproach, whether uttered or expressed by 

lock and manner, but only a maddening conviction of sin. 

Damn it, wliy shouldn’t I dance with Helen Vansittart if I wanted 
to? What right had Pheebe Wallowes to be hurt because I did so? 
None whatever. But hurt she was. horribly ; and it hurt me horribly 

to have hurt her. curse her * . , . n 

I don’t suDDOse that anyone rca<line this confession will really unaer- 
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stand the position unless they l<no\e Plio*he. And me. I am that sf»rf 
of fool, so sensitive that I blush from liead to foot, and break into a cohl 
suoat at the thought of some tiny (•nffe or faux pas I made years ag<.. 
or at the memory' of some carele^s. thoughtless and completely accidental 
word tliat may have hurt somebody. 

And yet I could commit a murder. 

A queer thing, humair nature. 


Not only is man the proper stiuiy of mankind, but the most intriguing 
stud)-, the most puzzling. And <.ne of its most interesting puzzles is 
that of mutual attraction and repulsion ; likings and antipathies. Now, 
tiunigh I disliked Pho-bc Wallowes the vcr\- first time I saw her it was 
fur no reason that 1 could put into words. 

In appearance she was tall i too tall for mv liking ■ stronglj’-biiilt ■ 
rather more Amazonian in type than anv woman needs to look'; always 
just a httle untidy, faintly blowsv. though always looking, nevertheless 
well. (|uietly and expcnsivelv dressed. She had big— no let mcU'a\’ 
\ery useful— hands and feet : and ankles and neck thicker than* iiiv 
particular taste demands. I dUln t like her hair nor the wav in wlu'cii 
she did It. and though I liked her features. 1 didn’t like her face J est 
this sound foolishly captious. I miglit express it bv saying that though' I 
could find no fault with an\- indix idual feature. l' found insurmountaMo 
fault with the assembly. (It is generally admitted. I believe that anv 
assembly is much worse than the mcmlHTs thereof ) ' 

so far as a woman of birth and breeding, culture and refinemeni 
n a\ be. she was gushing. Not a notorious guslicr : nothing suggestive 
of the oil-well or geyser ; but just a little, a verv little, too volume too 

lack of self-control, particulariv Lick of reticence in si>cech and gei-tniv. 

As I say. I disliked her from the first, on sight ; and if there be such 
a thing ns love at first sight, this was a case of hate at first sight lVrs..n- 
alU. 1 don t agree that there is such a thing as cither of these lint I 
know and so docs everybody eUc. that there is liking a lur. .. 
at first sight, and m the case of Pluvbe Wallowcs. J know there was d^sl ! 
and repulsion at first sight ; and ovitv time J saw her I dislil-orl Uf^r u 

-..nt.l the. day dawned when 1 ad.ni.ted tlu,t I o 1 I ", - ", I- d 

dish ‘ ‘ fhtc by igno,nini,.„s 

Kccanso it would have been isnominions. Because it wi^ni't f dr . 

No, let her go. 

And it was at about that tune when I had come to the conclusion 
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that something really must be done about it, and also that there was 
really nothing to be done about it (inasmuch as I couldn’t go and she 
wouldn’t go), that I picked up that well-known thriller “ The Murder 
on the Mat.” 


It was a dreadful book, really ; absolutely beneath contempt as 
literature, but sufficiently justifying its name of thriller to keep me from 
thinking of other things, and particularly of that other Thing while I 
was reading it. 

And from ” The Murder on the Mat ” I went on to ” The Murder 
in the Moat ” and ” The Murder in the Boat ” and ” The Murder in the 
Tote.” 

’ Tripe and trash. 


I was a little ashamed of my addiction to this vice, in the sort of way 
that I should have been rather ashamed of addiction to the whisky bottle, 
the hypodermic syringe, the little white tablet ; but secretly I indulged, 
and. like any other bad habit would have done, it grew upon me. Soon 
I read with avidity every detective-story and crime-novel on which I 
could lay hands. 

And having been a critical reader from my youth up, I read these 
sad products of our latter-day civilization critically — not from a literary 
point of view, God wot, but from that of the amateur detective, and 
indeed from that of the amateur murderer. 

' One day I read a rather superior specimen of this class of mental 
drug, a story called ” The Perfect Crime.” And as it was set forth, it 
was in point of fact, the perfect crime, foolproof and undetectable. Very 
satisfying. 

Satisfying, yes. For suddenly there leapt up from my subconscious 
mind the hideous thought, or rather reali^tion, that I 
knowing it, cast Phoebe Wallowes for the role of victim in these murder 

stones^e quickly wore off. and before long, without 

self-deception or subterfuge. I deliberately imagined the C^^se on the Mat. 
or in the^Boat, or the Moat or the Tote, to be that of Pheebe Wallowes. 
Also I estimated the murderer’s worth, ment and ability— as a murderer 
—and discounting the supernatural abilities of the amateur detective 
who is inevitably so very much superior to the best of the highly-trained 
and widely-experienced professionals, I 

gaused my chances of evasion, not only of but of detect^ 

and I exercised my mind in discovenng the point at which he went wrong. 
U^viS mistake that he made, the weak link in the chain that bound 

him to success and safety. 

I became an amateur of crime ; the greatest crime of ^ and d 

it were not, as t have said, a case of the ='8^; of 
making ill deeds done, it was undeniably a case of dalliance 

of committinc an ill deed leading to the doing of it. 


Till-: ri:Ri-Ki crimi-. 


t U 

And coiiicidcntallj- with niy iiicrmsin" intorcst in this f.tstniatinc: 
siilijoct of successful murder, "row my im reasiii'; fear and hatred of PlKohc 
Wallowos. Daily slic grew more ptissessivc, more overwhelming, more 
persuasive; relentlessly probing and prying and interfering; and ever 
Stic gre\\' more arch. 

Merciful Heavens, how arch that woman could be ! And how I 
shrank and cringed from tliat terrible finger-shaking, smiling, suggestive 
archness. 

Don't misunderstand my use ol the word suggestive. It is a word 
ttiat has a special and ugly meaning. Nothing could be further from any 
thoiiglit or word or deed of Dho-be s than that sort of suggcstiveiieka ; 
but her archness was suggestive (jf unutterable profundities of under- 
standing between us. More— it implied that there was an understanding 
between us. It implied that there was an " iinderstamiing " between 
us in the most matrimonial .m-iim.- of that word. It was iinplicatory i<»( 
collusion, if you know what 1 moan ; and at one and the same timp„it 
made my flesh creep and my blood boil, a mixture of abject horror and 
angry resentment at such an assumption. 

And one day. after reading a cheap and sillv crime Imok, written bv 
some boisterous and scmi-illiicrate. \n which the murderer had simpiv 
shoved his victim over the edge of a clilf. I went for my favourite walk 
winch took me along some bluffs by the river, and suddenly I realized 
that I was passing the spot where the Perfect Murder could bo committed. 

Although in a shallow dip. the quiet country road here ran aloqg a 
steep bank which dropped sheer to the river that ran, strong and dwn 
bcluw the slightly overhanging edge to its famous whirlpool. 

I stopped, went to flic edge, and looked down. The swiftly-rushing 
water swept past. Not the strongest swimmer on earth, not the most 
pmveiful oarsman in the lightest of l>oats. could have made hcadwav 
against that stream ; could, with his utmost efforts, hai-c remained 
stationary ; could have done anything to prevent being swept to tlic 
supiiosed y bottomless hole, where the water surged and swirled before 
entering the narrow's and rapuU that lead to our little local Niagara 

So powerful was the current that, a mile or so farther back from 

where 1 was standing, a stranger had once taken his harnessed horse u, 

drink at a tiny shelving pebbly beach where the road ran at river level 

Ama.ing as it may seem to anyone tliat diK^sn't know this river, the horse' 

taking a few paces too far into the water, lost its footing, or was swent 

from Its feet and both horse and cart were engulfed by the whirlpool 
and were never seen again. ^ wninpooi. 

As I stood and stared at the glassy; flecked and convoluted surface 
of that dangerous death-trap, the Perfect Crime was conceived in n“vi" art 
and all that night I lay awake and pondered it. ' ’ 

. I most not fake her there, lest we be seen together, as of course we 
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should he. Someone always saw us when we were together, and men- 
tioned the interesting fact. 

With (jitips and cranks and wanlon iviUs, 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 

and there was more archness, implication and suggestion — of matrimony. 

And now my addiction, initiation, my training and experience in 
crime, albeit theoretical, stood me in good stead — or bad— for, hard 
upon the heels of the realization that 1 must not take her there, came 
the cunning thought that I had but to let fall a reference to the place that 
had become my favourite haunt, and inevitably I should sooner or later 

discover that it was hers. u la 

Without doubt I should meet her there ; without doubt we should 

sooner or later stroll past the scene of what was to be my Perfect Crime. 
Perhaps on the first or second or third occasion it might happen. 
on the first occasion a passer-by might see us, and the deed would have to 
be postponed. Except on Sundays and Saturday 

bilities were that we should be there alone at any time other than evening, 
whpn romantic couples, released from their day's toil, occasionally made it 

taking tea with those busy-minded bu.sybodics 
the Misses Conklin. I encountered Phmbe. The two old gossips were of 
course aiding and abetting her to the utmost of their power. As in- 
evitably happened, we left the Conklin house together. 

■■ . 
walTenL^h^" Three days 

irroad. relight p.e a nmst — ^ S^rng' - . 

Sh"thc :o;:-rkable a cenddence as my appearing 

,.st there an'd .ust then, pomted to the 

nfSt the pZ,:^y 

r^;?l>s,te hanh where, sd- 
““■■Isn'Mt ttthTr‘womler'uh"m-hedVhocbe. - to think that we are 
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SO near to tnc busy marts of men, so near the madding crowd, and yet 
uc might be be hundreds of miles away freun human habitati<»n ? Sn 
near and yet so far. Quite in a Utile world of our own, tdgar. Our 
own little world." 

‘‘ Ves." agreed I. and strove to keep any hint of grimness from 
my \aite. " NVe might be hundreds of miles from the nearest lunnau 
luibitation. Quite alone beyond sight aiul sound of our fellow-man." 

Not a soul to see us," mumuircd Pha-bc, her moist lips parting, 
her moist eyes widening. 

I shuddered. 

" You are not cold, my dear ? " 

" 1 certainly shivered," I replied, and rising to my feet, I found that 
I was trembling violently. 

'Ibis 1 endeavoured to disguise by busily brushing myself down, 
patting my pockets as though assuring myself as to whether 1 had cigar- 
ctte-casc and matches. And then, with a great effort of will-power, 
ha\ ii'g conquered my nerves. I pointed with steady hand to the water. ' 

" Look !" I cried. "Look!..." ' 

Uising to her feet. Phoebe took a few steps that brought her within a' 
yard or so of the edge, and then with a swift glance to left and right t^ 
assure myself that we were alone, I stepped bchiiul her and thrust with all 
my might. 

Staggering forward, she threw up her arms, and fell. 

Without lioiTor, remorse, or regret 1 saw her swept away at ama?:in}i 
speed. Her head never appeared. l'<*r a second I saw a hdnd. aiul 
then she was gone. A minute later she must have disappeared into the 
' swirling vortex, have been whirled round as she disappeared for e\cL 
The dreadful sucking whirlpool would for ever remain as secret as the grave 
— the watery grave that it Avas. 

In that moment a tremendous weight was lifted from my mind. 
A terrific burden fell from me. as the woman whom I hated, loatlied, 
and feared, fell from the Point into the rusliing water. 

Straining my eyes to stare at the opposite bank. I was certain that 
no one was there. Indeed. I knew that no one could be there. It wcmld 
be practically impossible to approach the river through the dense trackless 
undergrowth of that thicket. 

(dancing to the right, I saw that the road was still empty. 

Turning to the left, the same reassuring sight met- my anxious gaze. 
An empty road. ♦ 

Heaving a deep sigh of relief, I dusted my hands one against the other, 
as though they had been in contact with something that had sullied 
them ; and then, turning about, 1 came face to face with a man who. 
seated on the grass some yards from me and abo^•e me, regarded me 
intently, 

I’m quite sure that in that second I very nearly died, so great and 
so terrible was the shock. 
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I do not use a mere fafon de parley in saying that my heart stood still. 

Tt did stand still. It stopped so long that, as I say, I thought I 
should die. My strength lett me, and it was all I could do to keep from 
collapsing upon the ground. 

My Perfect Crime, committed within a few feet of a deeply interested 
onlooker ! In that dreadful moment or minute — if it were not an hour 
or a life-time — I saw the crowded Court, a severe-faced Judge, a condemned 
cell, a death-house in which stood the stark and ugly Chair. 

My Perfect Murder ! I could have laughed aloud, a gust of maniacal 
mirth. 

And then another evil thought — product of the wTetched books 
with which I had debased my mind — a second murder to cover up the 
first ! Many times that had happened in the crime stories that I had 
studied. 

, This man must die too. 

And that murderous thought was followed by another, a thought 
of fear and dread and disappointment. It was one thing to thrust an 
unsuspecting woman over an edge that lay almost at her feet. It wa? 
<iuite another to throw over it a man as big and strong as myself, a man 
Ayho had just witnessed such a deed, a man forewarned and foreanned, 
who would fight with all the strength that was in him. 

It was as likely that he would throw me over. Likelier still that, 
grappling on the verge, we should both fall to mutual destruction. 

Or supposing that I was the winner in the death-struggle, and suc- 
ceeded in thrusting him over. What of the Perfect Crime then ? What 
of the signs of struggle ? What of my return with torn and dishevelled 
clothing ? Perhaps with cut, bruised and damaged hands and face. 
A,nd what of the chances of some wayfarer coming over the hill to left or 
right, and, seeing what was happening, rushing to interfere ? 

How long was it before, trembling and sweating, I moved towards 
that dreadful figure of doom, seated so calmly there, sitting so coldly 
in judgment, a human Nemesis, figure of fate and of death. 

What was in my mind as I walked towards him. I know not! But 
I know that I strove to speak and could not. He rose to his feet, and 
as he did so, picked up the stout staff that lay beside him. 

No not that he might strike me down, but to tap his way across the 
soulless' turf until he reached the hard high-road along which, without a 

word, he proceeded. . , • .4;ii 

In nightmares I hear that perfectly noiseless tapping stiU. 

Pity the Blind I 


He sits, patient and still, at the comer of the block, close to my 

nouse holding a tin for the receipt of alms. 

Every time I see li.m, I am reminded of my successful and perfect 

crime. 
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To-clay, as I passed him, he opened his eyes, loohed up, and winked 
at me— a leering wink of most terrible promise and llireat. 

He is no more blind than I am. 

He hnoivs , . . 

Tap. Tap. Tap. . . » Up the path to my front door. 

CHAPTER V 

MRS. NORLEIGH’S NIGHT OUT 
This is a \-ery immoral storj'. 

Mrs. Norleigh heard the sound of her husband’s key in the 'lock 
of the front door, and, almost subconsciously, left the drawing-room and 
went upstairs to her bedroom. 

If there was a time in the day when Mrs. Norleigh was worse 'than 
at others, it was at this time in the evening, between his arrival 'from 
office and sitting down to dinner. If he spoke to her at all before dinner, 
he would say something hurtful ; and he had quite a gift for making 
remarks that were unkind, cutting, or positively cruel. 

At dinner he would say nothing whatever, and though the complete 
silence was apt to be a little difficult and trying, owing to the sense of strain, 
this habit made the meal-time a period of relative peacefulness. 

After dinner, his remarks, happily few and far between, were apt to 
be sarcastic ; and, though not actually wounding, were neither ca^y to 
answer nor to leave unanswered, for usually he would press for a replyl' 

Usually this latter would be the subject cither for heavy and unfriendly 
banter, or else for bitter sneers or angry snarls. 

Seated in her favourite armchair, where she had spent so many hours 
of mental suffering, she heard the dinner-gong ; and promptly rose to 
her feet. Doing her best to conquer her ridiculous trembling and bring 
her wretched nerves under control, she slowly descended the stairs and 
entered the drawing-rObm. 

Mr. Norleigh. a glass of sherry in one hand, a cigarette in the other, 
did not look up as she entered. 

" Good evening. William," she said brightlv. and accompanied the 
greeting with the best smile that she could achieve. 

Mr. Norleigh made no reply. Perhaps he did not think it was a 
particularly good evening. 

" Have you had a good day, dear ? " 

^^'hether Mr. Norleigh’s day had been good or otherwise remained 
undisclosed. Finishing his glass of sherry, he poured himself another ; 
and. taking his cigarette-case from his pocket, lit a fresh one from the 
stub of the one which he had finished. 

This he tlirew into the empty fireplace where it lodged upon the 
walnut foot of the fire-screen which Mrs. Norleigh, as a child, had watched 
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her mother embicidcr. Should she remove it ? Better not, perhaps. 
It might look like a criticism of William’s habits in the matter of cigar 
and cigarette stubc. which were, indeed, deplorable. 

“ Oh. I beg your pardon, dear,” she said instead, and, taking an 
onyx ash-tray from a little table, put it on a stool beside his chair. 

Mr. Xorleigh, who apparently had not yet seen lier, shook half an 
inch of cigarette ash on to the white roses which, in a silver bowl, stood 
fortunately within reach. 

Silence that could be felt held the drawing-room. Even in rolling 
her handkerchief into a ball between the moist palms of her hands, Mrs. 
Norleigh made no sound. 

i\Ir. Xorleigh hnished his second glass of sherry. 

Dare she remind him that it must be ten minutes since Walson had 
rung tlie dinner-gong ? The soup would be getting cold, and Cook woiild 
be getting hot. If there were much more delay she would be furious. 
She would let the sun go down uj^on her \sTath and rise upon it again 
in the morning ; and iirs. Xorleigh would have a bad time at the ten 
o'clpek interview when Cook arranged the meals for the day. 

.. Mr. Xorleigh dropped the butt of his second cigarette into the flower 
bowl where it hissed loudly, perhaps in reprobation. 

/'■ I think the gong has gone, dear,” said Mrs. Xorleigh. 

Mr. Xorleigh replied only with a long and loud yawn, an answer 
of \fhich the e^act meaning was not clear to his wife. who. indeed, had 


never claimed to be intelligent. , , u:~u 

Beside Mr. Xorleigh’s chair stood a small piece of furniture winch 

Mrs. Xorleigh disliked intensely, or. to be more accurate, a piece of fur- 
niture in the presence of which, in her drawing-room, ahe had the 
objection. It was an invention of the Devil, or some other 
to hold newspapers or magazines; conceivably even music. The four 
papers to whicdi Mr. Xorleigh subscribed had to I’® placed, as ; 

hi the upper portion of this receptacle and removed at mght I" 
nart were the paper-backed books and magazines which he affected, \hc 

Sole an offence to the 

to o.se a liumorous facon dc f‘‘rlcr--loT be 

evil-faced and evil-living cat, with whom Mr. ^orle gh 3'^“ 

entirely d'accord was undeniably more mistr^s <>' J'"' |„,t 

Mrs. .'Xorleigh. Only once had she summoned coma^ to protost against 

it for several days; but he had given her a look that 

eloquent than his silence. newsnaper-rack which st^-^cl 


columns. 
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I^Irs Korleigh repressed a sigh, for she had knnu-n lor main- year, 
that such sounds were unacceptable. A sigh may express annoyance 
weariness, regret, resignation, boredom, all of uj'uch are, or may be' 
forms of insolence. As lier husband had pointed out to her, if she had 
aiu thing to say she had better say it, display the courage of her c<m- 

pie door opened and Walson appeared. 

The gong has gone, Madame,” she observed in a tone of striiif^ 
reproof and with even more than her usual sc\ erity of manner. "" 

r( ^’orleigh brightly, and with a certain' air 

of gratitude for a piece of useful and interesting information, 
lliis she pass^ on to her husband. 

gone, dear,” she smiled, 
she NoGcr*' 

Coc,!-^lh?t'’?L *'•" xv.-,!! .she infdrhxcd 

to gle 'rp^^orheVmij:*"'’' 

thiclf^r' preference for the donation of a 

'■■■■ «l?rSr?-r “ - = “ 'S 

Cook darker ® ” sumpth.nk from the chimist.” asserted 

mittaii?.*" weed-killer,” observed Malson non-com- 

■■f:7f/./,aH/-kiner.” grunted Cook. 

nrea,d^ a^pfaf^ ^irttairn ™™as«rably crj-p.ie, Its 

..or possessed. 

roonf iotttnd Wn,‘°c™ '7^;, *>'0 .."wing- 

roo,n and Lted hi^S? af ^ ta‘bt ‘“"4 

. ?t'7oddtf'’br»id'raMh:t„f‘;^^^ ■ 

iced consowmd, nor could a person regardful oftho" tn ^ 

but presumably it was of a t^Df«raf.,;^ oi*^ u/" warm ; 

refrained from comment upon matter^ ^ as he 

Strs. Norleieh herself did not greatlvicare for tepid soup. In point 
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of fact, food was of even less interest than usual to lier this evening as 
something far more important occupied her mind. On the other hand, 
the subject might perhaps be referred to as one of food for the mind. 
She was desperately anxious to sec a film of Kalkeyine of Aragon at the 
Imperial Palace Cinema. 

She somehow felt that, so far as an obscure and commonplace in- 
dividual co\iId do so, she might have something in common with Katherine, 
and that it would be particularly interesting to see how she managed 
Henry the Eighth. 

It was not the sort of film to which William would be likely to go; 
and it was the last night on which it would be shown. There had been 
no opportunity during the week, as William had been at home each 
evening, and to-night he was going out. If she left the house after he did, 
and returned before him, there could be no objection surely ? Neverthe- 
less. it would be as well to give no indication of the fact that she was 
keenly desirous to go. 

William did not believe in encouraging dissipation. 

Walson exchanged the soup-plates for clean ones, and, from the 
service-batch carried a dish on which reposed a piece missing from the 
persdn of some sizable salmon. 

Of this Mr. Norleigh accepted the major portion, and his wife a 
part of what remained. On the subject of the fish Mr. Norleigh had no 

to fish-plates, \Valson brought the 

the hatch where it had mysteriously materialized, and placed it before 

?oidly she watched him carve it, and more coldly “ 

usiiall he placed most of its pectoral protuberance upon Ins own plate 

"'tig -waited until 

he had consumed his first glass of claret. " 1 see that KaU,cr... o, Aragon 

"^"wilham accepted this piece ol information m silence. „ . 

- riirbeen hoping it would come here," she continued. I do so 

"■""Vhis^ibfervation also appeared undeserving of comment. 

I thought i^rhaps I '"iKht SO this e«nin ^ as y ou ll te out^_^^,^ 
Mrs. Norlcighs thought may have teen long 

silence was longer. 

;'’:orcT“silen^e°-ifheM to give consent. Mrs. Norleigh was 

unable to feel that this- was one of them. 

- Er-may 1 go, William ? '"e ashed 

courage: frdt" “Iv^se for such persistent impor- 

tunity. 
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Mr. Nurleigh refilled his Rlass and held it up to the li'd.t. 

I should so love to." said his foolidi wife, and, without toinmcntiti'' 
upon her statement, William again drank apprctiati\ ely of the claret ' 
Ipon the wine he did comment, but only to the extent of loudiv 

toIn^rraUmf contribution to the dinner-table 

As she rose to return to the dmuing-rttoin. Mrs. N'orleicli siliv 
uoman, screwed lip her courage to the point of deliberately and d^cfmitJlv 
calling her husbands attention to her insignificant self ^ ^ 

" \\ illiam ! " she said, and again " W ilham ! . . ” 

attention’"' contents l.is close 

•' William ! ” ' 

Williarii helped himself to salt. ■ 

Mrs. Xorleigh knew by long experience that three times of 
jvas^he hnnt to which she could go without incurr.ng ™„v' 

she was. for some reason, feelin- rather 
error, It .nay have been that the Call ot the Wild wfs ^nefratoe 

U .n Sn rt\t 

was upon to and" 'tLg"h ;?\;oV7,;r ^4' 

It from the virtue of rashness. ‘^^russ tnc line that diindcs 

“ William. I think I'll po to the Pir-fnr/u.- *isi 

M’illiam's long upper lip Lni^ to^ ‘ ^ cvenm- as you’ll be out." ' 
to grow tighter and ^Wder.^ Then^al anxiouslv^h*-' 

face was briefly contorted by a spasm which aswcl 

something in the nature of a smile Not a smile 

-neiit. of approval or humour, but mcrelv I ?han ^ nf^ pleasure, of amuse- 

and scarcely with the lijlT 'vith tlie cvet 

. One of those he threw acro^ the^tab e in t e n""’ “.‘r 

rv.fe a,,d then, like the Delphic Oracle, at i"st hoS 
Want a night out. eh ? Go to that then " ^ 

would be iirthe Chair ; that she would jidd^cl S,’ Vr ^ Bishop’s wife 
to It a Speaker who would thereupon deliver 

subject of the Lecture would be SlaWy the ; ’ 
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To hunger greatly for bread and to be given a stone must induce 
feelings very similar to those then experienced by Mrs. Norleigb. 

The great cavernous interior of the Imperial Palace ; dark, mystical , 
and romantic ; with the deep diapasoned music of the noble organ rolling 
in thunderous beauty about her ; that wonderful place which she could 
visit so rarely, and where for a couple of hours she could be herself , 
escape from the life that was a living death and long-drawn stultification ; 
where she could not only lose herself but find herself ; lose her body and 
find her soul . . . escape Escape to beauty, joy, romance Be thrall 

to enchantment. , , ^ u n 

To ask for that and be given the Hall, the bare and beastly Hall, 

smelling of unspecified dust, unaccountable gas-fumes, varnished pitch- 

pine. humanity and clothes, particularly macintoshes. 1 lie Hall, with 

its glare of unshaded lights, its bare and ugly walls, it.s stark platform , 

the Hall into which Romance could never enter, and would lall down dead 

^ The ’ Bishop's wife in the Chair. Mrs. Xorleigh had never really 
hated anybody. Had she done so. it is a regrettable fact that she would 
have liated the Bishop’s, wife. Mrs. Withenngwell-Betherby whom, rightly 
or wrongly, she regarded as an overbearing, interfering woman, pompous, 

dictatorial and snobbish. . .r. 1 cV,a 

Mrs Xorleigh had been at school with her at Doedene when she 

was plain Molly Dunkleby, chilblained. red-nosed and 

disliked her as h girl for many of the traits and attribu^^^^ 

made her unpopular as a woman. Not that she had dictatorial. 

overbearing and ^clf-important as a schoolgirl, but, on the contrary. 

seif-di.strustful. shv. stupid, and a thorough little sycophant. 

And inasmuch as the Bishop's 

lit at the Roman’s foot an<i grace her triumph vvheu she took the cha.r 

imtean Katherine o, Aragon ! St. 

getting his solitude for the better enjoyment 

o, ,ns;i:i;i:i^u^amrlf::r|’Mrs.\<n,eit^Jnrned to the drawmg-room. 

there to await his good pleasure ^„„<,tnallyit would now be 

Eight o'clock. Had he gene lor her to go 

only s'ho'have hatl the sense to say nothing at all 

^„,;t 
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permission ? No, she had once or twice done something without his Io;ivc, 
and it had been once or twice too often. He would be certain to know — 
and it wasn’t worth it. Nothing was worth anything. Why did she go 
on with it, year after year ? Habit. One could get used to anything. 
But how long could one bear it ? How long, oh Lord, how Ii)ng ? Was 
she a greater coward and a bigger fool than most other women, or was 
William more powerful than other men. more coldly determined and 
immovable, more relentless and forceful ? She had no friends. She didn’t 
know a single woman to whom she could talk on such a subject, but she 
was quite sure that most women either managed their husbands or l»a«l 
husbands who required no managing. 

How wonderful to have a husband who is himself a friend ; who is 
actually kind and understanding. 

Of course she was a fool and a weakling, or slic'd ne\ or have married 
William Norleigh. But her parents had seemed so delighted when he 
had proposed, and liad so taken it for granted that she wonkl be only 
too thankful to marry a man of such good character an<l good jiosition. 
i'hey had simply refused to listen to her when, instead of jumping for joy, 
she had simply behaved as an obedient dauglder and. while acquiescing, 
had admitted that she didn’t love William. Mother had saiil that love 
came after marriage ; and presumably Mother knew. In fact, from 
earliest childhood. Mother Knows Best had been the hnal and sufficient 
answer to any kind of mild protest against parental authority. She had 
never been allowed to have a mind of her own ; and now she had no 
soul or body, either, that she could call her ow n. Fool ; coward ; weak- 
ling — 

Mother ! Not up to the day of her death, could Mother even begin 
to understand how a girl could be anything but hajipy who was mistress 
of such a house as William’s : who was married to a man w ith such an 
income as M’illiain’s ; and who shared such a position in Siorborough as 
was William’s. 

And of course it was true that there were millions of women in 
England who had not enough immev to ^pend, enough clothes to wear, 
even enough food to eat : whereas .>hc had a beautiful house, adequate 
clothing, sufiicient food, and, if .she had no money to spend, William 
bought anything tliat was really nc*cessary. 

A quarter past eight. William and coffee. 

As she handed him the cup, she again e.'cperienced that curious surge 
of almost rebellious, almost courageous feeling. 

" William, I’d rather ... I'd really very much rather go to . . 
she began, wondering at her temerity. 

" Don’t be late,” interrupted William. " And pay attention. I shall 
be interested to hear what this fellow Jones has to sav. Starts at eiclit- 
thirty, doesn’t it ? 

Mrs. Norleigh went upstairs and got ready. Opening the drawing- 
room door as she came down again, she looked in. 
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Good night, William, if I shouldn’t see you again this evening,” 
she said. 

\Villiam apparently didn't hear her ; other twitterings being also 
audible through the open french windows. 

1-or one wild moment, Mrs. Norleigh paused at the garden gate. 
If she turned to the left she would be going in the direction of the Imperial 
Palace, of Katherine of Aragon, and of escape, anodyne, brief happiness. 
If she turned to the'right, she would be going to St. Peter's Hall. Mrs. 
W’itheringwell-Betherby, and a lecture on Slavery by a man of the not 
unfamiliar name of Jones. 

Not unfamiliar ? No. there had been Tiny. He had been called 
Tiny Jones since he was a baby, an enormous baby that had groAvn into 
a huge man well over six feet in height. Now if this — what was it she 
glanced at the card in her hand — this Colonel David Mvian-Jones had 
been Tiny . . . 

It was Tiny. „ _ , , , 

f There, sitting on the platform beside Mrs. Witheringwell-Betherby s 
brother. Canon Dunkleby, was Tiny Jones, looking exactly as Tiny Jones 
would have looked twenty years after the date on which she had last 
seen him. Which, in point of iact, is not remarkable. 

At first, Mrs. Norleigh did not believe the evidence of her own eyes. 
Thinking of Tiny— her mind full of memories of the days when Tmy used 
to lift her up by her hair-plaits, used to let her come and watch him 
fish used to take her to dances, used to let her worship the ground he 
trod on. so long as she didn’t get in the way of his treaf-this had made 
her see Tiny in the man on the platform sitting at the lecturer s table. 

Of course it w'asn’t Tiny, and it was amazing that she should have 

a difficulty in breathing, and that her heart should ^ 

-scape from her body, and that her hand should be shaking. That man 
up there with Tiny’s face was Colonel David \ ivian-Jones. 

It was true that Tiny had sometimes been known as D- ' • . ^ 

chaiv-e Her brother in his very la.st letter from the I-ront 
- D. V. and weather permitting— he was going to have a spot of Pans 

Ym although she had forgotten the fact, the real Tiny’s name was 
that he^had got into Mecca 

infheard of him as Tiny, except -^^n peoi^e u ed ,e 

Tiny Jones. D. V. Jones. Colonel /*'* , never called 

they called him Dunkleby would do. 

;:r;r p.’:? = ■“ « — - * 
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was always writing to the papers about Slavery and speaking about 't on 
platforms, and getting up bazaars and jumble-sales to raise funds for its 
suppression. She had got slaves on the brain. Coloured ones, of course. 
They must be blade or brown or yellow. She wouldn’t be interested in 
white ones ; in any silly amateur ones in .sweat-shops, factories, or coal- 
mines ; in those Kast End tailors’ slaves who worked about twenty hour> 
a day for a penny an hour ; or in any other kuid of European industrial 
system slaves. 

And of course White Slavery wasn’t— well wasn’t the sort of thing 
Mrs. Witheringwell-Betherby would know about, or wish to know about. 
Not nice. But give her an'Abyssinian slave-raid, a Red Sea .slave-<//u';e. 
an Arab slave-market, or anything of that sort, and she’d be liappy for 
hours.' 

Without disclosing thc.-sourccs of her information, she Knew Tor a 
Fact that slaves were exported in thousands and thousands from Africa 
to Arabia and Persia ; that slaves were freely bought and sold in lumdrctls 
of secret slave markets ; that the cities of the Sahara, Soudan, Morocco. 
Arabia and Persia were simply Full of Slaves. And that apart from the 
hideous slaughtering slave-raids, with rapine, fire, murder, and every 
brutality under the sun. apart from them, it was a Fact that every 
p^ceful and harmless-seeming caravan that traversed the trade routes 
of Africa came<l little children, decoyed from their homes or sold by their 
abominable parents, to be taken to the secret marts of mysterious towns 

. to be auctioned in the market-place like so many sheep and coats and 
cattle. r 


Present Government doing about it ? Nothing. 
What was the Navy doing about it ? Nothing. 

^'’^r-increasing audience, happy in the know- 
Mgc that, like all her Slavery Meetings, this one was going to be well 
attended she was aware that the lecturer, whom she had met for the first 
time m Town a month ago. at no less a dinner-table than that of the 
Lora Mayor of I^ndon. was endeavouring to direct the attention of her 
brother. /Zanon Dunkleby. to a member of the audience. 


Curious that he who .spent most of his life out of England and whose 
home at the other side of Wale.s, should know anyone in Storborough. 

kl^hv ‘‘ Vnf ■ 1?"®} ' ivian-Jones was whisi>cring to Canon Dun- 

kleby. Not the fat white tvonian whom nobody loves, and who had come 

skth ^ the one in the fifth-no. the 

SLxth— row, dres^d in the black suit with a smart little hat . . ” 

Afraid I don t know her." murmured the Canon, who for some 

Colonel’s implication that he should know 
by s^ht and name every woman in Storborough. 

well Vivian.Jones knew her. He knew her perfectly 

well, though It was quite obvious that it couldn’t be she Still how 

Wso^fon?® K'lbbish of whom he had 

been so fond, and who had been so sound a ]>al. W’hat was her name > 
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. . . RobLiia Malet, of course. It had been old Malet who had been re- 
sponsible for his going into the army. He had spent three parts of his 
time, when not at school, in the Malets’ house ; and the old General had 
so taken it for granted that he’d go into the army^tbat he had just naturally 
gone. 

Yes, Malet. She couldn't have been christened " Rubbish,” of course, 
but that was what he had always called her. What was her Christian 
name > . . . Robbie ; that was it' Short for Robina. But that couldn't 
be she. Nevertheless, it was exactly what Robbie Malet must look like 
now. Not that she’d changed very much. Didn't look too happy. She 
had been such a cheery’ smiling girl, and this was a woman who had 
been up against it; been put through it. More like a Dolores than a 
Robbie. A woman of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Not ^ miserable 
face but etherialized and . . . 

This wouldn’t do. He had got to give a Lecture or something, and 
that silly hippopotamus was getting to her feet to introduce him. Y hat 
a fool he had been to let her rope him in for as miserable a weekend as 
ever he had spent. The dear Bishop’s holy house at Storborough. He had 
had a better time in the wicked old White Monk’s imholy house at 
buctoo. That old bird was real. A very real person. And so was Ins tat 
and iollv black wife, not to mention the baker ’s-dozen or so of children. 

But what an amazing thing, if Rate had brought him to Stor- 
borough just to confront him with young Rubbish again ; young Rpbbie 
Malet Of course is wasn’t she : it was her double-twenty years o . 
Why young Ro>bie must be a woman of about thirty-eight now. \Ull. 
that a woman of .about thirty-eight, and a devilish pretty one, too. 

It couldn’t be Robbie. 

But it was. . , i 1 

Mectin" in a speech of considerable length on the ^ 

iita witheringwell-Betherby sat dou-n and left the lecturer to add to it 

""■‘!i2nr5on:fr‘osrt:'irrf“:r easny, well, his manner 

Witheringwell-Betherby, soon occurred that "^^.^hinrof a 

address that the lecturer was giving must be pro g 

disappointment to the .. personal experiences 

^He began well enough by describing his of the 

of slave-markets, and ^is audience hm^ ^d^^^ 

best known of them alk that of the C t> frooi one 

»» - -.d ahou. 
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tliem from their respective owners, and bargaining for them in tlie role 
of a prospective purcliaser. 

So far so good. Tliis was admirable, excellent. Mrs. ^\’ithcri^gwel^ 
Betherby was pleased and prou<l to think that she had actually produced, h-r 
the benefit of the serious-minded philanthropic and Christian inhabitants 
of Storborough. a real live investigator who had attended an actual slave- 
market, handled real slaves, and seen and heard them bought and M)ld. 

But unfortunately, the speaker, while most strongly condemning 
any and every form of slavery, went on to say that his p’itv was by no 
means exclusively rescrve<l for these .African people who were, on the 
whole, well and kindly treated and cherished by their owners as any other 
capitalist cherishes his capital. 

A great number of such Xegro servants had known no other condition 
of life than that of slavery, having been slaves from early childlu^iHl ; 
and had, as slaves, lived an easier, less precarious, and generally bettor 
life than they would have done in the poverty-stricken disease-ridden 
villages from which they had been sold in time of famine. 

An obviously careful, unbiased and open-minded observer of social 
phenomena, this widely experienced explorer admitted that slavery as 
practised in the East, open, naked and unashamed, was not as black an 
evil as was sometimes supposed : that the slave in the Arab househoKl 
was just about as happy as any of the paid servants, the members of the 
family, or the employer himself. And that if a sudden decree of manu- 
mission were promulgated and enforced, no one would regard it with greater 
consternation than the slaves themselves. He informed his dccply- 
mtercsted hearers that in any country in which slaven' is a part of the 
^lal system there is. noxvadays. no such thing as cruelty to slaves. 
Ai^rt from the fact that they are of great value, they have their legal 
rights, and Ul-treatment of a slave would be punished by Uw in the 

same way as the ill-treatment of a horse, cow, dog, or other domestic 
animal would be punished in England. 

regarded, he said, somewhat in the light of children- 
l^ser children, of cour^-but still child-like dependants for whose welfare 
the owner was responsible. And with a wxy smile, the lecturer informed 

was only in England that there existed, so far as he 
knew a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

fn thP countries could and woiifd and did complain 

to the nearest Aurfi if he or she had a grievance; and if the Kadi fLnd 

the slave-owner guilty of real cruelty, he could and would punish him 

and free the slave. .Not that anything that the lecturer said was for one 

^ abominable institu- 

tion, the depnvation of any man of his freedom by any other man 

of his buniin" 
villainous form of slavery 
unknown, where it 

was abhorrent to the public conscience, and was as illegal as murder. 
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And at this point in his speech, the speaker lashed bitterly, with a 
sharp and eloquent tongue, the generations of Britons who, stirred up by 
Wilberforce, gave freely of their time, their knowledge and their money, 
to obtain the manumission of other people’s slaves — provided they were 
black — and themselves permitted, encouraged and enforced a far worse 
form of slavery because it was personally profitable. On the Sabbath 
they shed tears of pitj' for their black brother of the distant cotton- 
plantations and sugar-cane fields ; and, on weekdays, drove infant children 
into their factories and mines to work under the worst possible conditions, 
from earlv morning until late evening. 

And 'from the days when child-labour was the veriest and vilest 
child-slavery ; when tiny children, half-starved and half-frozen, w’cre 
made to climb up into sooty chimneys, to emerge more than half-suffocated 
and half-dead, the lecturer turned to the present day. and spoke of the 
various forms of slavery practised and prevalent at the very moment 


at which he was speaking. ... 

It seemed to Mrs. Norleigh that he spoke directly to her. It WM 
almost as though he and she were alone in that bleakly utilitarian ugly 
Hall into which " Romance could never enter, and would fall down dead 
if it did." The glorious Hall of Wonder, joy and delight, into which 
Romance had entered clad in shining golden armour, and which would 
live as long as she did. For. time after time, he had looked straight at 
her had held her eye for long seconds, and. though his tongue spoke of 
world economics, his eyes told her that he recognized her. remembered 
her ; that if he and she really were alone ... 

Oh. thank God. thank God. that she had not gone J 
Palace and seen Katherine of Aragon ! And thank even 
had sent her to St. Peter’s Hall, there to see the hero of her childhood, 

^ Hou^ u^nderfully he spoke, and how nobly. She would always 
remember as long as she lived, the words that he was sa>nng now. 

“ That is the true slavery, the slaver)' that is all about us i 

the women who, even to-day. might long to be a sia^e j 

de facto, a ^ j ^ the barbarous Turk 

Where woman has never a soul to save, 

[f this is Christian work. . . . 
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" And if there be one *A you here who has an urge to do scnnclliiiig 
uacfol, something good, something fine, let him make his endeavour in 
the direction of improving the lot and condition of someone wlio'.o life 
is spent in some form of slavery. If any of us could ameliorate the !ni .,f 
one child, one woman, one man. whose life is dominated and whose l:bei ty 
is restricted and curtailetl by another man, so that he or she is suUciiiig 
slavery, whether ccont.niic or physical, that one amongst us would nut 
have lived in vain . . 

And amidst the tumult of the most enthusiastic applause ever heard 
in that hall, the lecturer sat down. 

Mrs. \Vitheringwell-Bctherl>y rose while yet the hand-clapping was 
at its height, stilled the tumult by raising an imperious hand, and said, 
somewhat more coldly than usual, what she was wont to say upon iudi 
occasions. 

Canon Dunkleby proposed a vote of thanks, and the members of 
the audience slowly, and as though reluctantly, dispersed. 

Mrs. Norlcigh sat spellbound, entranced, uplifted, infinitely more 
deeply thralled to enchantment than ever at the Imperial Palace. Unlv 
as he left the platform did she come back to earth, realize where and 
who and what she was. 

But also she realized that she was something other than what she 

had been an hour orsoago; realized that he had not only cast a si>cll upon 

her but had broken another spell, an evil one which had bound her for .so 

long, bound her since he had gone out of her life and William had come 
mto it. 


Slie had come into the Hall a coward, a weakling and a fool. She 
would go out of it a woman set free, a woman who hencefortli would 
shape her destiny rather than suffer it. And her first bold step along tlie 
path of escape, the path to freedom, would be to go to him, speak to him. 
claim him as her oldest and dearest friend 

Why shouldn’t she have a friend ? Why ? Surely it was as he had 
said— a case of 0 ! to he a slave along nilh the barbarous Tinh," if this 
were a right and proper state of alTairs in a Christian country tliat a 
woman dare not have a friend. Por whether or not she liad a soul to 

r;;. fsingt',- i:„^“‘ ■' 

Tiny had given her back her soul : he had saved her soul alive She 
would possess It henceforth. Thanks to him she had found herself-and 
now she would find him. and thank him 

to the grccu 

nlatfArm RM O'" 'whatever they called it. behind the 

LthPrW ^ I ® 'ic** *^"-other came out. Mrs. WitheringwcH- 

'^■8 

.f sank and her throat constricted 

at the thought that she had nuss'ed him. She had expected that he would 
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come out with Mrs. Witheringwell-Betherby and Canon Dunkleby, and 
had screwed her courage up to the tremendous height of intending to 
speak to him. to claim acquaintancechip with him, even in their presence. 
Snrclv he would not have ... 

1 he door opened again and Colonel David \ ivian*Jones came out. 

■ ]<ubbi->h ! It is you.” 

” Tiny ! It is you I ” 

He took both her hands. 

Kubbi^sh ! To think of finding you. ... I "i^an mectmg you, 
at btorborough. . . . What are you doing here ? '' 

“ I am a slave.” she replied. 

“ Are you ? Along with a barbarous Englishman ? 

•' Ves.‘ He . . .” , , . 

And I’m something of a prc>fc>>ional saser-of-slaves nowaaa}S, 

Rubbish ! Are you unhappy ? ” 

" Desperately.” 

'■ Does he love you ? ” 


'■ He hates me.” 

“ Rubbish. I have never actually saved a slave. ^ ^ t * 

And Mrs. Norleigh. while his eyes held hers and seemed not only to 

i:a 7 C into them but through them, into her enslaved ‘ , 

uttered shamefully incredible words, words the sound of which shocked 

and shamed her as she uttered them.^^ 

“ Here’s vour opportunity, Tiny, she said. 

*■ Ri'dit ” impulsively replied Colonel- David \ ivian-Jones, 
man of action. ” My car is round the corner, and I’m going straight to 
I.M.ulon. Coming. Rubbish? Out of the house of bondage and the 

state of slavery ? ” 

•• To t'he’lvor'Jrrad, Rubblih. Tor I love you with all my heart 

:::?be \ips. Then, taUiu, he. 

arm. he led her to the car. 

And she never saw William again. 


CHAPTER VI 
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And, apart from particular esamples o! thefr turning their remarkable 
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resejiiblance to good account, tlicrc was also the general aiul contimi.il 
condition of satisfaction resultant upon the phonoinenon. It pul them 
hors concours ; made them more remarkahlc and interesting th.in utln r 
young men of equal merit, ability, and attractiveness: gave tliem an 
enjoyable distinction. 

Yes : it may fairly be said that, in every possible way, they inaila 
the most of themselves as twins ; not only extracting the utmost u'-cful- 
ness from the physical likeness, but exploring every mental, spiritual, 
and moral avenue, and exploiting all possibilities discoverable then in. 

• They assiduously developed a remarkable and exact similarity <.l 
tastes, opinions, attitudes, particular preferences and peculiar likes and 
dislikes. As for their telepathic accoril, it would seem that almost lin y 
were indeed two minds with but a single thought. 

Sliort of doing anything so vulgar as advertise themselves, they 
took good care that none who knew them should fail to know that they 
were not as other men. 

Occasionally some envious creature would make the shameful sugges- 
tion that the Tabouillc twins deliberately staged little scenes designed 
to exhibit remarkable instances of their mental and .spiritual twinship 
and the wonderful telepathy that existed between them when they were 
parted. ^ 


That sort of remark merely displayed the meanness and stupidity 
of the speaker. There are some who almost always jeer at what they 
cannot understand ; and there are quite a number, it would appear 
who completely fail to understand the workings of the wonders of telepathy' 
However, facts arc stubborn things, and the Tabouillc twins provided 
innumerable proofs in support of their contention that they lived in a state 
of completest telepathic communication. ^ 

"'ould one know intuitively and in his waking hours, when 
something important or remarkable happened to his brother, as though 
hib brain Imd received a wireless message, but also each, at night, wouhl 

absent brother, sec him in a vision, and know exactly what he 
was doing and what was happening to him. At least, so they said and 
no one, e\cn if sufficiently churlish to desire to do so. could dis^ove it. 
an 1 Ih oourse, the twins labouille were gazetted to a Line Keginu-nt 

elm seconded to the Foreign Legion, where it is possible that the 

somewhat mixed Mess of their Battalion was less interested in them and 
their phenomena than had been that of their Line Regiment. In niniiiL- 
times of peace and the dull routine of an ordinary garrison-town even the 

cTe;Stio'’n 



BaniJs’nA'hfi*' Mfe of Taffrant, held 

panics of the Legion, a key position of the greatest imoortanr 

pletely surrounded by a great Riffian army that outnunfhered i 


six com- 
was com- 
dcfcndois 
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liy a hundred to one. Not only wore the Moorish sharp-shooters provided 
with unlimited ammunition, but their Commander had at his disposal a 
battery of field-guns sened by German artiller>Tnen. Incidentally, it 
is ((iiite probable chat among them was the famous deserter from the French 
l-'oreign Legion, Odo Klemens (or Otho Ivlems). 

the nearest French force at Fez cl Bali was in a position of equal, 
if not greater, danger, inasmuch as there was a large number of wounded 
in the poste ; a big accumulation of transport-baggage and mules : and 
the troops were more than over-fatigued, they were utterly exhausted, 
literally weary almost to death. 

Far from being able to afford any relief to the force at Taffrant. 
surrounded, and in danger of being overwhelmed, Fez cl Bali could not 
in itself hope to hold out for any length of time, if attacked. 

What troubled the officers, more then the danger to themselves 
and their comrades at Taffrant. was the fact that, if Taffrant fell and the 
victorious Riffian army then swept down upon Fez el Bah, the road to 
1-ez itself, the capital of Morocco, would be open ; and if Fez fell, much ol 
Mar^chal Lyautey’s work would be undone, and the fruits of the Moroccan 

cami^^On descended, messages came from Taffrant by signal lamp ; 
“ help if you can.” And when a battalion of the Legion asks for 

help it is known that help is badly needed. Nor was Colonel Pompey. 
cominanding the bcleagurcd force, the man to make such an appeal easily. 

And an even more urgent mosage. “ HV are i-.p' hard pressed Can 
you send help ? ” no further signal was received ; but, hour after hour, 
the battle at Taffrant continued with increasing violence. 

Suddenlv. at three o'clock in the morning, it stopped An attempt 
was then made by Fez cl Bali to call up Taffrant by signal lamp. 

lU' gaSson of Fez el Bali was aghast. Was the 
a battalion of the Legion annihilated: their 

^''‘^“standin- beside the anNious Commandant was Lieutenant Alplion^ 
Tab ":me:''"su^/dc^nly, as they sUred into da.bness, 
l ez cl Bali were overjoyed to see an answering nasi 

" casnaitws. Officer losses. Four Cap- 
tains and one Lieutenant ‘ , Alphonse Tabouille. reading 

'ircried, as though the far-distant signaller could hear h,m. 
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them—and call them up yourself. Stop them — aud ask for his name. It is 
my brother. I know it." 

Naturally no notice was taken of this request ; and doubtless the 
young officer was utterly ashamed of himself before the words were well 
out of his mouth. 

When the long message from the Commandant at Taffrant was con- 
cluded and answered by the Officer Commanding Fez el Bali, tl»at kindly 
gentleman — after a word of reproof to Lieutenant Alphonse Tabouille — 
allowed the young officer’s question to be transmitted, 

“ What is the name of the Lieutenant killed ? " 

The state of mind of Lieutenant Alphonse Tabouille may be imagined 
as, weary to death, half dead from lack of sleep, and with nerves frayed 
beyond endurance, he awaited the reply. 

None came. The question \va.s ignored. Doubtless the Commandant 
had something else to do than to furnish names of dead Lieutenants. 

” And so my brother is dead, eh ! ” was all Tabouille said, as stoically 
he gave up hope, accepted the blow and lay down to sleep. 

In the morning the first person to whom he spoke was Lieutenant 
Leboeuf, whom he did not like, a sly-looking sarcastic fellow of maciibrc 
humour and mordant wit ; a probing sceptic, whose attitude to Life, 
Death and the Vast Forever was one sweet smile of complete agnosticism. 

" Hallo ! ” he said. " I had an amazing dream last night. Really 
more a vision than a dream. Sort of thing that you and yo\ir brother go 
in for. Must have caught the complaint from you. Most realistic dream 
I ever had. Thought I had better tell you. I dreamed about your 
brother.” ^ 


" Indeed ? ” observed Lieutenant Alphonse Tabouille coldly, in spite 
of the fact that he was warmly indignant, 

Who the devil was this Leboeuf to dream about Andr4 ? If any dream- 
ing were to be done about Andr6, he. Alphonse, would do it ; and Leboeuf 
was probably lying, anyway, the incorrigible and impudent blagueur. 

Yes, contined Lebamf, "your wonderful brother. But surely 

you must know. That marvellous telepathic communication between 
you has surely . . 

•' Lieutenant Alphonse Tabouille. 

Mon Dteu J You saw it too? The sudden rush. The over- 
whelming wave of savage Riffians. hacking, slashing, stabbing . . . an<l 

t' T ‘ not you, who saw 

tfte end. I and not you who saw him fall, and who know all about it ! ” 

Alphonse TabouUle, whose nerves were frayed to rags and tatters by 

-a/e 

cant" you dreamed, it’s neither interesting nor signifi- 

wounH. f Andr6 Tabouille died from bullet 

tC hp'wi not only did I know it intuitively the instant 

hat he fell , but m the second place I saw the whole affair in a dream last 
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saw him die as clearly as thoush I had been an actual witness, pre^nt 
on the spot ; and in the tliird place, as I was in the act of waking from 
that dream, my brother apj>eared to me, and not in a vision. I saw him, 

himself.” 1 • • 

Saw his astral form, rather.” interrupted Lebceuf, speaking in a 

serious tone of great gravity and unwonted solemnity. ,, 

“ And he took farewell of me. Of this I do not wish to speak. 

added Alphonse, turning his head away. 

- Of course not. Naturally.” replied Lebceuf with deep sympathy^ 
But it is strange that I should have dreamed a different dream of mm. • 
” Not at all. The tnilv strange thing would be that you should 
dream of him at all.” replied'Alphonse Tabouille contemptuously. 

“ ^\■cll. we shall soon know which of us is right.” said Lebceuf as ms 
Sergeant approached and saluted. ” In my dream— my ,^'j 

I, im struck down. He cried '/ Ac tW France nwy/iw 

cried ’ But ves ! France would surelv cease to hve if you didn t 
enant Andr,i Tabouille closed his e>-es. He had bwn struck on the nose 
bv an onion thrown with frightful force by a huge Chleuch tnb^man. i 
sa\- that thus your brother fell. . . . H.vcuse these tears. • • • . 

' '■ Your g(X)d taste is as remarkable as your wit,” answered labouille 

r^t^^ited person, such ns the sceptic 

n,ust have been could have felt that the ''"'“''‘''"'‘‘'’f if 
•1 ahouille exploited his bereavement : wore Ins 8™' “P™ 

‘ . r uben ins brother was killed : i,;h\' TIrW 

, d-vision, seen him die: had beheld the scene of >V 

’h,sror 

Ihriiurried bivouac brealefast, he bore himself bravely and well, 
ad^riration and uf ^ t X 

.uua^ing example and conclu..ve Even in so 

between twin souls . this pont theirs these war-hardened men 

^GettTnV urf?or^ the amnuinition-box o'l wh^h s^ow^'f a^empUng 

(.on^thc t?estle table jf^Td t t'^d fi™ step, his lace a 
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Evidently the news had spread throughout the little garrison. Doubt- 
less Sergeant Clock, wlio had come up while Lebaiif and he had been 
talking, had heard them saying that Lieutenant Andr6 'labouille was 
dead. He was sure there was sympathy in Adjutant Bcsickcr’s glance 
as he passed him ; and even in that of the iron-vi.saged Scrgcant-Maj(jr 
Russki’s voice as he spoke to him. And the tired men, as they glanced up 
when he passed, or turned towards him from creneau and embrasure, liad a 
look of interest and concern. 

Why, if one were fanciful, one might toy with the poetic thought 
that the very foe themselves remained silent out of respect, and refrained 
from attacking Fez el Bali. Silly and whimsical — but a pleasing fancy. 

The Commandant passed, and Lieutenant Alphonse Tabouilie sj)ran|.’ 
smartly to attention and saluted. It w'as evident that he knew to(). 
One could see it in his kindly eye arid the expression of his strong but 
haggard face. 


Lieutenant Alphonse Tabouilie liked, admired and re.spected him the 
more for the fact that he said nothing. Silent sympathy. It always 
made the Chief’s heart bleed afresh when he lost “ one of the family,” 
as he called his officers. Doubtless he refrained from speech for fear 

that the brave young soldier’s lip might almost tremble. . . .Twins. . . . 

Seating himself on a sandbag, Alphonse leant back against the wall 
and closed his heavy eyes in thought. 

u- S® awakened by a headquarters’ messenger who stolidly gave 
him the orders, the first of which was that Fez el Bali was to be evacuated 
m an hour s time. , 

Alphonse suppressed a groan. 

•; No further message signalled from Taffrant. I suppose ? ’* he asked 
wearily sadl^ bravely, when the orderly had finished.*^^ 

n „ I”. sir ?” was the stolid reply. "Yes One lust 

inquiring whether you were 


CHAPTER VH 

CAFARD 

thiik him^at^U ''Sergeant-Major Brille is not wli.at yon 

Lieutena^i'Tn/rrXabouiir 
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I 11 tell you another thing, my lad. I have known him carry on, in com- 
mand of a post, with a temperature that was never heiow a hundred, 
usually over a hundred and two. and sometimes a hundred and four. 
He’s done things, when he ought to have been on a stretcher, that would 
ha\e been highly creditable to men in the pink of condition. He's a 
ctevard, and Iialf his time he’s a crock and a cripple ; he's a grumbler, a 
grouser and a surly old dog. He’s also a hero.” 

'■ He’s behaving very funnily just now,” observed the young officer. 

'■ So’d you be, if you had had his medical history, not to mention 
his experiences in half a hundred tropical hells. ... in what way is be 
behaving queerly ? ” 

■' Well, his manner is . . 

” Don't you worry about his manner, or his manners. If ever 
you are in a tight place, with the odd.s a hundred to one against you, 
\ ou pray to have Sergeant-Major Brille there with you. What was wrong 
w ith his manner ? ” 

’■ Well, as you said just now. surly. Almost insolent. All but 
insubordirt&te. If one were not choosing words carefully, one might even 
say threatening.” 

“ H’m, you must have put his back up.” 

” \S’ell, I’d like to put it down again. After all, one's an officer . . .” 

“And he is a magnificent soldier of blameless record and unique 
experience. I've known him for more years than you have weeks. 
To^sibly he has got a touch of enfard." 

“ \Vcll, it’s a pretty bad example to other ranks; and if one cannot 
dc^'cnd on one's Sergeant-Major . . 

'■ Well, you can depend on him. There's no more dependable man 
in the Battalion, nor in the whole Legion. Nevertheless, since jou’ve 
made a complaint against him, I'll have him on the mat.” 

■' Damned young fool,” growled Captain Le Sage, as Lieutenant 
'J abcmillc saluted and left the tent. ” I’d sooner have old Brille than him 
and his twin brother too, and half a dozen more like ’em.” 

•• Ordonnance ! ” he shouted, and his orderly stepped smartlj- into the 
tent and saluted. ” Tell Sergeant-Major Brille I should like a word with 


iin.” 

A few minutes later that sous-officicr stood at the door of Captain 
.e Sage’s tent glaring balefully at the officer who sat on his little wood- 

nd-canvas chair behind the rough camp table. . i 

Looking up from his papers. Captain Lc Sage studied the lined, 
anned face of the man before him, that of a j)rofessional soldier of some 
iftv ^ ears of age ; hard-bitten, grizzled and lean : a face expressive rather 
pf determination, strength and discipline than of thought and intelligence. 

He looked ill ; his face flushed, his brow furrowed and corrugatca 
.y a heavy frown, as though he were suffering 

ally. The officer noticed that regularly his mouth twitclied and that ms 
lands were trembling. 
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Hiding all trace of friendliness, liking, or sympathy. Captain Tx? 
Sage spoke sharply. 

“ 1 have liad a complaint against you, and have sent for y(»n to warn 
you that I must not have another— unless you arc tired of the rank 5011 
occu|)y.” 

'I he sous-officier’s frou-n deepened and his face darkened. 

" Complaint ? Against me ? I'rom whom ? '* 

" Silence. I will invite yonr (|iicstions when I want them. I)on’t 
you presume upon your Icngtii of service, your rank, your decor: '’ons, 
nor anything else. You arc a Sergeant-Major. 13ehavc as one to unir 
sii[)ertors as well as to those below you in rank. Do you understand me ? ” 

■■ No.” 


"Arc you addressing me ? ” 

■■ Yes.” 

H'm, Young Tabouille uas rigid, damn him. Poor old Briilc 
was definitely difficult. But tliat tady meant that something had \ipsct 
the old chap, something gone wrotig with him. Some little detail of routine 
out of order. Quite probably the wliole trouble was due to liis e\altecl. 
even excessive, sense of duty. A proper old red-tape-worm as well as a 
fine fild soldier. 

” I shoulci be sorry to put you through a recruit's course of military 
manners, saluting, recogniti(»n of ofliccr’s rank-ba<lgcs, smartness combined 
with deference, conduct towards sui>criors, and so forth, Sergeant-Major 
Briilc.” 

The non-commissioned officer's fists clenched and his eyes blazed with 
anger. 


" I hope it won’t be necosarv.” continued I.c Sage quietly. ” If it 
should be, I shall most certainl>- do it. Listen carefully. You've been 
rei>ortcd to me for conduct prejudicial to gcKxl discipline, and . . 

” I ? Conduct prejudicial . . .” 

” Silence. You've been rei>ortcd to me for conduct prejudicial 
to pood chsciphne. inasmuch as you have adopted a surly, insolent, and 
insubordinate manner towards voiir sui>crior officer and ” 

” it's a lie ! ” ■ 

It was almost a cry : a shout of defiance, ns well as of denial. 

Captain Lc Sage, in no wise ofiended or indignant, was perturbed 
Was It possible that i^oor old Briilc, after all these years of service 
all these brave deeds and exhibitions of determination, endurance and all 

r ''“I’ ‘fldo "''••'‘.■'Ot •-> old Legion non-coinmi.- 

sioDCd officers iiEvc done ? as he yointj in^ne ^ 

As his heart softened nitl, st mpathy,' understanding, and regret 
his face and voice hardened with assumed anger. 

this Captain ? "'I'at is 

nu^rl “ -a “ '“rtnnate thing for yon, 

Of 

an 


n ? It is a fortunate thing for >•. 

"co, flZ f? ^ personally accuse you 

conduct prciudicial to good discipline,’ inasmuch as you are setting 
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example of insubordinate manner to men of your Section.’ Very fortunate. 
1 should have had no alternative but to have you reduced in rank, perhaps 
to the ranks. As it is, consider yourself under arrest. Go at once to your 
tent, and remain there until I send for you. Dismiss.” 

With a venomous glare at his Captain, the Sergeant-Major wheeled 
about and marched swiftly from the tent. 

Captain Le Sage gazed at the retreating figure of the old soldier. 
Should he call him back and really treat him to the rough side of his 
tongue for going off like that, without saluting ? 

No. He had given him a pretty severe telling-oflf. and had put him 
under arrest. He’d send for him again when he had h^d time to cool 
off. and talk to him as man to man, for his soul’s sake, and, what was more 
important, for his career’s sake. 

He had never known him to drink to excess, and he did not think 
he was drinking now. Perhaps he had had some bad news from home, 
if he had got a home. Perhaps Tabouille had been riding him ; a cocksure 
young man who was quite liable to think that a young officer showed 
his mettle if he rough-rode a Sergeant-Major in front of his men. Where 
a strong officer would give the non-commissioned man every support, 
and then speak to him tactfully and privately if necessary, a weak one 
would bluster, show off, and use his superior rank to humiliate a sous- 
officier whom he knew to be in the right when he himself was wrong, knew 
to be a better as well as a more experienced, soldier than he himself was. 
That was probably it. And a Company Sergeant-Major has a very 
meat deal of responsibility and work. Quite enough for any man to do. 
even in depot or posts, but a very great deal more when the Company is 

Discipline must be maintained, of course. Discipline, ‘I*® 

life-blood of the army, the very air it breathes, and without which it must 
decay and rot and die, must be rigid as a rifle-barrel ; but a good officer 
can temoer justice with mercy, apply the rod of Discipline with the utmost 
ZoTZ aftwaTi, «pply th7 telm that soothes the euts and bru.ses 

of its ruthless iron rod. 

Poor old Brille. . . . 

i’^™nl“inffeet. Gteffier, Ktantn,. Wiching .rushing swiftly 
r si/) - -iver. 

Don’t mn about this cantp like a -d dog " he -id 
shout. And don't addr«s me without halUng, coming to aiivw 

saluting.” ^ . 

" Silence. Dismiss. Go away. Do you hear me ? 
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But, sir . . 

“Here! Do you want a taste of (yapaiifliuc or something un- 
pleasant ? Rompez ! ” 

Captain Sage rose to his feet, took his k^pi and cane, and 
went from his tent, followed by the men wh(» had rushed to warn him— 
this presumably having ap{>ealed to them as a more desirable course of 
action than assaulting and sei7ing the Sergeant-Major, a terrible breach 
of discipline, particularly terrible wlicn the Sergeant-Major, trembling 
w ith rage, was fumblingly loading his revolver. 

'i'apping his riding-bof*t witli his cane. Captain Lc Sage w'alked 
in the direction ot the Sergeant-Major's tent. As he approached it, 
Sergeant-Major Brille dashed out, saw Captain Lc Sage and levelled the 
rev(..lvcr straight at his breast, and at less then six paces range. 

The Sergeant-Major was a crack revolver shot, and the hand tliat had 
trembled was now steadv. 

'' Oh, by the way, Sergeant-Major,” said Captain Lc Sago, speaking 
precisely as he always did when atldressing him, " 1 have just heard that 
you arc going to shoot me.” 

Would that hammer never fall ? . . . Would ho have the gho>t 
of a chance if he sprang at the man ? . . . Ko. The slightest movement 
would be plain simple suicide. 


“I don't think it should be done ont here — not where A-onr action 
might be seen by your subordinates. would be the fir>t to admit 

that it is prejudicial to discipline for a Company Sergeant-.Major to shoot 
his Captain. In public, I mean ; before the men. And there are several 
ap[iroaching now. {Stand back, Cvcfficr, you damued foot. Pon't movr !) 
\\ hen that lias to be done, it should be clone decentlv, privately and witliout 
setting a bad example. Isn’t that so? Come.* come now. Sergeant- 
Major Brille. Isn’t that so ? You are a very senior non-commissioned 
ofticcr and should know. Of course you do. Well then— come along to 
my tent. That's the proper place for it to be done. Follow me.” 

And Captain Le Sage turned his back upon the man who was taking 
aim at his heart. As the target oyer his forc.sight moved, a look of annrn - 
aucc crossed the Sergeant-Major's face, the sort of look it would have 

rifle-range when, just as he was about to press the tri-gcr 
of Ins rifle and win another cup. a fly settled on tlic backsight across wliicl, 
he was concentrating on the foresight and the bull’s-cyc" 

He lowered his revolver and mechanically, almost subconsciously. 
f^‘llowcd the man whose orders he had obe\ cd ten thousand times 

Go away-yon gaping, goggling mules.” growled Le Sage so/h 

others who had 

ofneer presenting his revolver at the breast of the Commandant. 

the mlrn, reached his tent, stood aside and. with 

as n mr+1 { assumes that whatever he suggests will be done 

as a matter of course, motioned the Sergeant-Major to enter before him. 
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“ Sit down. Brille,” he said, indicating his own chair and seating 
himself on the bed. 

The Sergeant-Major obeyed, and sat staring dully at the revolver in 
his hand. 

This latter was again shaking, the fingers bvitching. 

That’ll go off in a moment if you are not careful,” said Captain 

Le Sage. ” Open the breach.” 

The Sergeant-Major obeyed. „ 

” May as well draw the cartridges. . . . But here, let me do it, 
he added. “Your fingers are all thumbs to-day. . . . That s better. 
Now I'll tell you what I want you to do. Lie down on my bed here. 

■■ Mon Capitaine, I . . .” . 

•' Come on. Brille. Come and lie down, and well have a mug ot 

Good coffee each. Come on now. Take off your tunic and your boots. 

^ With fumbling fingers, the non-commissioned officer rose and clumsily 

removed his tunic. v u 

Seating himself on a chair, he tried to untie bis bootlaces. 

■' I can’t. I’m . . 


“Come on. I'll help you.” r 

And with cool but swift and accurate movements Captain X-e bage 

unfastened the man’s brodequins and drew them off. 

“ Now then, on to the bed with you,' he said. . , u- 

The Sergeant-Major obeyed, lay down on the bed, buried his face 

in the pillow and burst into tears. , , ^ t ^ the 

Drawing up his chair beside the bed, Captain Le Sa^c patted 

heaving shoulders of the ^‘■/“^'';?‘™ken old soldier 

■■ There there, nton vteux, he said. 1 Know *m i 
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RENCONTRE 


To my mind, England « one of the veiy finrat jhe finest 

from which to depart O" “l^er hand 

country in the world in England since the days of my 

, have ™^?n^'’l*ondon on ! horrible February mornmg .s only 

Sled by rSrrfiig to if on a glorious fune afternoon. 
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And tliis was a February niornin" of the basest sort : raw. damp, 
bitterly coldi gloomy and dreary beyond description ; one of those days 
u lien the rain only ceases that it may give way to hail, sleet or snow ; 
t!ic sort of day of which it is written with knowledge and sympathy : 

“And the blasted English drizEle wakes the fever in my bones,” 
or words to that effect. 

On this occasion. I had been in England too long : I had come back 
at the wrong time of year : and [ was aware that noticing would become 
iny life in my dear native land like the leaving of it. 

And I was bored. I hate to admit it, for it is a shameful thing that 
any healthy, intelligent persor. should ever suffer from boredom. But 
1 had .seen every play w'orth seeing, and many that were not. I had been 
to all the concerts and almost had a surfeit of good music ; I liad been 
to all the picture galleries ; and worst of all, I had read all the good new 
books : I had looked into all the interesting shops in the West End, and had 
entered all those that appealed to me. I had spent weary hours in my 
club, waiting and hoping to see^ face that I knevv, and I had even gone 
the Icngtli of scraping acquaintance with strangers. 

l^glyasitis, 1 like that phrase ” scraping acquaintance with strangers." 

Tt aptly describes the acute and rasping discomfort that I suffer when I 

fir>t come in contact with new people with a view to cultivating social 

relationship. I have often been told that it is extremely foolish of me 

to feel like this towards all my fellows whom I have not the good fortune 

to know ; that I should love my neighbour as myself ; that I should 

turn outward, so to speak, and give freely of myself ; and that the world 

IS a mirror in which 1 shall see reflected the smile or the frown which 

adorns or mars my own countenance. Doubtless this is so.-and my attitude 
foolish. 


1 

I 


But it is also foolish to stub your toe in the dark, to have influenza, 
or to have your pocket picked. Who shall change his own nature, escain: 
Ills temperament or avoid his destiny ? * 

Anyhow, I make friends slowly, painfully almost, and certainly 
w irii considerable difficulty But I realise that when— in spite of myselb 
and m spite of my being what I am. and appearing to be what I am not 
— 1 really do make a friend— that man or woman is a friend. 

I ha^'e a few friends, of course. I ha\’c one somewhere in Morocco 
one m Central Asia, one on a leper island, not a thousand miles from 
Madagascar one in Dartmoor Prison, and another one-a verj- go^d one 
- ho IS 1 know not where, but whom I last saw on a trim?nd^^L«? 
little craft of which the cargo might be described as indiscreet 

life, and S^'-tkt-running for dear 

reillv rlif*" moment' there was no one in all England whom I could 

It «asnt boredom, wasn't that at all. It ,vas utter lone“Ss 
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in the midst of seven million people — my punisdment for hating my 
neighbour as myself. Why, only the day before, in a well-known and 
fashionable West End bar, I had actually encouraged a " con ’* man to 
tell me his artless tale, and work his incredibly childish trick on me. 

It was drearily amusing too to lead him on until the denouement — 
the mutual act of trust, the exchange of wallets — and then to show him a 
far better trick ; to tell him I knew his face, 1 knew his name, but didn't 
know that anyone worked such a stale old line as that, nowadays. Then, 
having thus “ scraped acquaintance," I stood him a drink and kept 
him in further conversation awhile, endeavouring to impress upon him 
that he ought to be most heartily ashamed of himself — not for being a 
professional confidence-trickster of course, but for doing it so badly. 
And while I favoured him with my opinion that what is worth doing, 
is worth doing well, he returned evil for good by picking my pocket. 

Taking advantage of the entrance of a trio of prosperous-looking 
sportsmen, I recovered my gold digarette-case and took his silver one. 
While he turned to do some more scraping of acquaintance, I scribbled 
on the back of one of my cards, " ^>ry clumsy. You’re only fit to earn 
an honest living," put it in his cigarette-case and returned it to his pocket. 

And that had whiled away only half an hour of a weary day. 

Curiously enough, I have never felt lonely when really alone ; never 
lonely in the desert for example ; never when prospecting m the Andes : 
never when canoeing up a tropical river ; and least of all when I had a tiny 
tropical island all to myself. I suppose one explanation of my present 
need for human contacts lies in the fact that, for the first time in many 
years, I liad nothing to do ; that life, until I had foolishly come to England 
for this holiday, had been far too full of various forms of 
occupation for there to be either cause or time for complaint, whether 
on the score of loneliness or anything else. 

Whv even when I was aboard my little ship and did not speak once 
in a we/k except to give a terse order to one of. my small crew of hand- 
picLTloug^s and didnot. for months on end. have a friend with whom 
f could talk I did not feel lonely. No. Not in the slightest degree lone y, 
although ray second-in-command, my 

Yes, undoubtedly, I was suffering 4*'‘”,'i/”epa’cT?o 

and a good deal from lack of «^“!;f‘'™'“’’^vitr 5 “r omc other nohle 

So that the advertisement that 'caught my eye that morning in the 
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Asony Columti oC my paper made instant and strong appeal to my restless 
mind. 

I always study the Agony CoUiinn of my daily paper, and amusingly 
occnpv myself in imagining the st<»rk-s that He behind those <piccr erv'ptic 
messages : in trying to fathom the depths of human gullibility displayed by 
some of the advertisers and by some of tliosc that appeal for memoy ; 
and marvelling at the eternal optimism of the utterly umiualiticd persons 
who offer themselves for anv and everv fonn of employment reipiiring 
qualifications of a high order. 

On that particular morning, as I settled myself in the comfortable 
armchair between the cheerful coal lire and the uncleared breakfast- 
table in the sitting-room of the cjuiet olcl-fashioncd liotel that confers 
the cachet of its own impeccable respectability upon those who patrouirc 
it, I scanned first the column which is almost my favourite Hteraturc. 

That enchanting, intriguing Agony Column, and its amazing habitues. 

There they were— all on parade. There was the generous philan- 
thropist who would lend me anything, from ten to ten thousand pounds 
on my note of hand alone, interest \(Ty moderate, almost negligible 
in fact and no security required. How did* the jwor chap contrixe to live 
in such a greedy, grasping and w icked world > 

There was the poor unfortunate lady with the beautiful mink coat, 
scarcely worn, that had cost eight hundred and fifty pounds, and f(»r 
which she would take nincty-fi\c— and I paused to w’onder whether slie 
had had it rc-modcUed to suit the clianging fashions, for I rcmcmlH'ied 
that the same coat had been for sale by the same lady, on the same terms 

wlicn 1 was an innocent youth, earnestly seeking good opportunities of 
becoming less innocent. 

There was the puzzling biblical text without context, whicli makes 
one wonder whether it contains "grape-vine” communications, crooks' 
information for crooks, a secret scn icc message, or whether some pious 
would-be benefactor of the liuiiian race .scatters selections from the Word 

Tri^lrth frui^a'L'ndrSl"'"^ 

1 here was the poor chap out of employment, feeling frightened and 
getting desperate, who wanted any job at any price, and was williim to go 

Jequirr" " (legal) that the prospective employer might 

pathetic and not uncommon appeals for 
-wne erring son or huslMiid to return home in tlie assurance that he would 
be forgiven. As, in this particular case, the errant William Jcnnicks had 
been absent for thirty-two years, 1 could but feel the appeal ^ 
and the forgiveness premature. ’ 

and bargains, by pawnbrokers 

addre^Z-fh*" pretending to be private peraons lixing at private 

kuowii-lnd^ requests by the secretaries of hospitals and of wcU- 

kuoun-and entirely unknown-Charitable Societies for subscriptions. 
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and tlic familiar touting by “ A Lady of Title.” for the daughters of less 
exalted members of Society^ who desired to breathe the rarefied air of the 
heights where the Lady of Title trod. . . . 

And here, by Jo^•e, was something new, and definitely interesting. 
The sort of pabulum I daily sought, in idly speculative mood. 

I read it. and read it again. 

Queer, naive, and rather appealing 

^ Confidential Secretary Wanted. Willing to undertake wide range of 
other duties including travelling-companion, champion, bodyguard, and friend. 
Complete reliability the great requirement. Ex-officer preferred. Experienced 
man of the ivorld, strong, active, courageous, resolute, tough and undaiintable. 
Unimpeachable record and references essential. Excellent terms and condi- 
tions for right man. Applicants should be young, unmarried, and without 
lamily ties, but be prepared and free to occupy situation for any length of 
lime. Post possibly not without danger. Application by letter only. Photo- 
graph essential, return not guaranteed.” 


Quite a little gem in its way. A museum piece in fact, and worthy of 
a prominent place in my collection of these curiosities. 

W’ell, well, well ! thought I, liere's the reverse of the medal. The 
employer who wants the employee to go anywhere arj.<l do anything 
(legal). No mention of the legal, either. What about it, ‘Nick Rufford ? 
It might be quite amusing; and although the financial situation was for 
the moment comfortable, I was far too good a citizen of the World to have 
any objection to being well paid for any pleasures. 

Let's have a look at the qualifications again, thought I. 

Confidential ? Certainly I could fill that part of the bill satisfactorily, 
for the uncommunicative oyster has nothing on me when it comes to 
reticence and to tenacity in keeping a secret. Yes, I could be more ” con- 
fid<*ntial ” than most people. And when I am paid for doing something, 
1 do it. 1 like reliable people and I like to be reliable. 

Secretarv ? Well. I can read and write, and I felt no doubt as to my 
ability to deal with the average man’s non-tcchnical correspondence, and 
it sounded as though the actual secretarial duties were the least part of 
this job. 

Travelling-companion ? As far as the travelling part of it was con- 
cerned, I had had a pretty wide c.xperience of every kind of travel, varying 
from little ships and big ships, windjammers and the lordliest liners, to 
what poets and other people, who know nothing whatever about them, 
call '■ ships of the desert.” I had travelled in at least five continents, 
seven seas, lu.xury trains, mule trains, and a slave-gang. And as for the 
companion part of the travelling, it would merely depend upon the kind 
of man the advertiser wanted. In^hat capacity. I should have su ted 
Carlyle admirably, for few people can say less in more time than I can 
it, on the other hand, he wanted someone to becuile him with bright 
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conversation throughout the day, and sit by his bed and talk liini to 
sleep at night, I can fill that bill too. l*or though 1 agree that silence is 
golden, and far prefer it to speech I can, when put to it, talk the hind leg 
off a donkey, or wheedle the cockyolly from the twig of the tall 
green tree. 

In point of fact, of course, both silence and speech are valuable in 
their proper place and time. 

1 suppose that living for some years among native tribes wltosc 
language I did not understand, and again with laconic t<iugirs and thugs, 
as unsociable as they were unsocial, lessened any inclination 1 might ever 
have had in the direction of chattiness. 

Anyhow, I wasn’t going after the job, and if I were, it nas as likclv 
as not tliat by " companion ’’ the man meant “ a good listener." Those 
people do. 

Bodyguard? There I could probably give satisfaction, unless the 
advertiser wanted what is known in America as a strong-arm-guv. I was 

pugilistic rough-housing nowadavs, hut I 
could still take care of mj-sclf, and of someone else as well at a pinch 
1 here are ways and means, and I could still hope to give every satisfaction. 

Champion ? \\ hat on earth did he mean bv tliat ? Someone to 

stand up for Inm presumably, or did he want someone to act for him as 

Ins Champion does for the ICing ? Champion his cause for him in some 
nay, somewhere or other ? 

whaM^’Siri against someone or something, and simpl\- needed 

\hat he said a champion ; someone to represent him, or to support his 
cause whatever that might be. It could hardly be a champion boxer 
or something m that sense of the word. * ’ 

niore'Ifi do a bit 

T , on what you mean by *■ friend." thought I As 

mce'the ph'ra'se""' friends. and‘rSt mud 

St S=s:%“= 

reason, or any reason, to trast him ^ S^od 
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that particular form of my self-respect. I could cheat, lie, forge, swindle 
or pick pockets, with less shame than I could deserve a reproach of dis- 
loyalty and unreliability to a trust I had accepted. 

Ex-officrr? That would be the snag if I were answering this in- 
triguing advertisement, since British .\rmy officer was presumably 
implied, and I ha\c never held commissioned rank in our own army. 
I have been every other sort of an officer ashore and afloat, varying from 
captain of my own little ship, to captain of my own little squadron under 
\‘illa. the ^lexican General bandit, revolutionary and de facto President. 

Possibly a prospective employer might regard this as an eveil better 
qualification than having been a British Army officer, since I could 
navigate a little ship with good luck and Heaven’s help, and botli lead 
and control such a gang of desperadoes as were my merry Men of Mexico. 

Probably qualifications which he had never dreamt of demanding 
or hoped to-get — in his bodyguard, champion and friend, who was to go 
anywhere and do anything in this post that might not be without danger ? 

Experienced man of the world ? Described me to the life. If I’m not 
that. I’m nothing. In fact if I’m not that, there is no such thing. Experi- 
enced man of a good many worlds, too, including the rnder-World which 
has always held for me a fatal attraction. \’ery nearly literally fatal, 
too, on more than one occasion. 

There are nice little under-worlds in Paris, Berlin, Lislwn, Madrid, 
Marseilles— especially -Marseilles — not to mention New ^’ork, Chicago, 
Mexico City and Buenos Aires. Also a very nice one in London. And 


I know them all. 

Yes. One way and another I am quite a citizen of tliis dear old 
world, and \ery much at home in more than one of its many mansions. 

Strong ? Active ? Courageous ? So-so ! Bern pretty strong, anyhow, 
still pretty active, and not really timid. My years of rough living, pros- 
iKCting for gold, years of army service, especially with the Mexican 
Cavalr\', my intensive and prolonged course of physical culture, my 
travels’ with a circus when 1 was thinking of becoming a profcsMonal 
boxer my hobo-ing and ranch-riding in the States ; my sea experience 
in the little ship business had all helped in these directions. Morwver 
I was l)om luckv, physically speaking, had never had any use for alcoh.d 
or tobacco, and' always a strong preference for simple food and simple 

pleas^i^ es. ,„akes me sound somewhat of a prig, hut I can 

honestly claim a few redeeming vices, and although not a 
nerson ‘ I frequently keep very bad company and almo.st V 

find it’verv gtwd company indeed and quite to my taste. Am a 
I have my own standirds, 1 am alniast completely unhampcTcd by moral 

'"“’’/have a violent temper, a dour •ndictivoness against anyone who 
.ealiy Innoys m.d thwarts'^;, a regrettable lack of rchg.ons ke mg, ^ 
L deplorable tolerance of cheerful sinners, I suoposc I acdu.red tins 
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laxity of outlook and intolerable toleration through so often associating 
perforce and per preference, with the under-dog. and, by starting out to 
scratch for myself at the age of sixteen, since wlien I have Used bv inv 

u-its. by my iKrvc. and made a pretty good liv ing tco. and. looking back, 
a Jnarvellously good one. ° 

Anyhow, f am ver>' free indeed from the good man's inhibitions. 

Resohtic? Tough and midauntabk? The lad wanted plentv h.r Ins 
money, but I ve certainly needed resolution and toughness no^v and 

Captain m \illas bandit army, and turned an honest dollar running 
around against heavily armed coastguard patrol boats, and more heaviU 

v™n;XfTas.™c‘ 

:KS?‘TfF“ 

lito. I was noriSes"tcd°' SorXh “/J*!' 7'''“^ """" 

, rr?o>‘“ rda^:r:! 

course, and couid onV or 'wo'’?;t / 

alleged referees if necessary It mfcht he the 

ones, although they exist!^ g t be a bit diflicult to find genuine 

foc’sTe'^Ld^to Sm^He'd promoted me from 

possession of the qualities aoDrovedi'n th for mv 

There was the revKC^, ^ ' 

I «-as. He would testify that S his^unT 

nor swindled him, never^attemnted tn I ^^nrprise 1 nc^■e^ roblxxl 
things wont badly with to.'Tif.?? teort' 

I -nits nith Which 

1 - 

employer on'?h“ snW^t of myXact'er’ “ prospective 
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Young. Xot in the first flush of ingenuous youth, perhaps. On the 
other hand, not completely decrepit. Easily pass for — forty, say. Call 
it thirty-nine, sounds much younger. Definitely young in health, activity 
and vigour, but feeling mentally as old as'the hills since I lost Diaua. 

Unmarried and leithout family ties. Full marks. ... 

Any length of time. I was certainly prepared to go an^'^vhe^e for the 
rest of^my life, especially if the sun shone in that part of the world and it 
were not a place in which police had long memories, hard hearts, and 
incorruptible morals. A place to which I had never been before might 
suit me best. 

Nor could I flatter myself that anyone, especially any woman, would 
even pretend to shed a tear on being informed — which was a highly, 
improbable event — that 1 had embarked upon the most dangerous of 
enterprises. 

And as for the possibility of the post being not without danger — 
well, well, a little danger is a dangerous thing, but life is full of it, what 
with traffic, insects and microbes. 

Still, on the whole it was just as well that I was not under the painful 
necessity of applying for the post. What with its dangers and unim- 
peachable references and spotless records. 

I sat and smoked my pipe, and pondered awhile and came to a 


conclusion. 

Yes. It would be definitely amusing to answer the advertisement 
if only to find out what the game was. It would be something to do, 
an,d it might lead to something else to do. and possibly to someone attractive 
v/ith whom to do it. 

It would be rather wonderful if it led to one's meeting a chap of the 
bad-man-of-the-best-sort type, with whom I always get along very nicely. 
It wasn’t likelv, but it was possible, and I not only wanted, but rather 
needed a friend ; by which of course I meant a friend, and not merely 

another acquaintance. • i * 

^nd the doings might be something quite amusing. It 
a trip to East Africa and a spot of big game shooting or something of 
that Lrt. It might be a treasure hunt one of .^^osc exciting x entures 
in which vou may get a broken neck, a poisoned arrow, a fatal lever 
a sad. sad' end from thirst and starvation, or a ten 

calaboose of the country afflicted by your prescnce-anj^thing excop 
'"Tmighf^’one of those interesting little jobs of -plora^ 

ammunition to the siiot where they d <10 most gcoa 
needed them. 
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Jt might equally mean a search for the missing heir, iiie missing 
papers or the missing link. 

Anyhow, I arose and went straight away to the silh- little desk in 
the window, and on a sheet ol the hotel notepaper made out m\- application 
for an appointment with the advertiser, appended a \ery brief ami c»pti- 
mistic description of my qualifications, and stated that 1 had been out (d 
England for so long that I could give no references of anv value besxmd 
my Club and my Bank, 

Thereafter I pursued my uninteresting wav. while waiting for lietter 
weather, better times and better things, and 1 had almost forgotten 
the Case of the Queer Advertisement, when one dav, about .a fortnight 
later. I rcccivod a letter asking me if I could call at the Amllev Hotel 
ask at tlie reception office for Lord X of suite 4, and come up aiul have 
.a talk vMth him upon the subject of mj' application. 
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an,i I n Hotel— if you do not happen to know it— avoiding plush 

nd gilt minors on the one hand and imitation marble and chromium 

rvi^n^- remaining somewhat cnnsciouslv fadeil and 

. ^nsl^cly shabby caters for rich people, who unostentatious and monev. 
nscjous, scein rather ashamed of their miserable state of wealth 

and that It IS both the most expensive hotel in I’ondon 

.ami the least pretentious, ornamental and publicitv-seekiu" l-ir froin 

at the «Tndo T 

office, the perfect -cntlen^an «hn ^PParcntly deserted reception. 

■very surprised to see” vou He materializes there seems 

you want, or who vou can hr "h.'’ you have come, what 

docs not want to know you. ’ obviously 

maa'I!n?annc7thawed’'^SH course, but undoubtediv the gentle- 

' Hotel, Sd "1 

. tt wedding, impressivelv 'itfrnd though about to grace 

. » «!<'f W kSK^r’^d'SerLTaid 

A gentleman to see you, Sir." ’ 
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Seated in an armchair by the fire vas an elderly man — apparenliv' 
hale, hearty, and healthy. ’ ir / 

Also his fine face was very* familiar— though I had not seen it for 
seventeen years and more. We had then quarrelled violently. He «as. 
in fact. . . . Good Lord ! What a cosmic jest ! 

" H’m ! ” he said, rising and extending his hand. '' Willing to join 
me in a search for yourself, eh ? How are you ? " 

“ Pretty fit. thank you. And you. Sir ? " 

“ Oh, shoving along,” replied my father. ” Xo younger, you know/' 



